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IR. EVERARD MILDMAY, Impatience positively seethed in his 

| cornette in His Most Christ- brain, forbade his lusty limbs a min- 

jian Majesty’s Gensdarmes ute’s rest. Full a score of times had he 

an rlois, had positively not been out on his balcony, now wrapped 

louis d'or left to ballast in his great red military cloak, now 

his pocket. It was not through lack merely in his douz//et¢e, till the biting 

of good pay, for Louis-the-Well-Be-  airdrovehim inagain. He had watched 

loved treated his English company of the sumptuous chariots of La Guiche 

gentlemen-at-aris —Jacobite refugees, and Croi sweep with fine curve and 

all of them—right rovally; but, in Paris clangor into their respective courtyards; 

or Versailles, goll will slip like quick- he had watched the halting of sedan- 

silver through a young soldier’s fingers. chairs before the silent gray walls of the 

And here was his off-duty week, and convent opposite—the Ladies’ Retreat 

pay-day not till the end of it! of St. Elizabeth—and with unspecula- 

So Cornet Mildmay sentenced himself tive eve had marked the veiled figures 

to arrest in his little, high-perched, iron- slip in through a discreetly opened 
baleonied room in the good old house door. 

of the Rue Ste. Placide, and after As he stood, a vivid patch of crimson 

three days of this seclusion, realized against the white and gray background, 

that his evzuv? was rapidly growing flicking with his finger little flakes of 

beyond endurance. snow from the iron rails of his balcony, 
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one of the jealously shuttered windows 
of the convent opposite, slightly below 
his level, was flung wide open. He 
glanced idly down; and his gaze was 
arrested, fixed. 

Framed in the gray carved stone, 
blossoming like a white flower against 
a background of darkness, had appeared 
a vision: a girl’s face, pale and exquisite, 
illumined by the cold snow-light as 
by a special radiance, with dark eyes, 
wistful—aye, and by all the saints of 
England, gazing upward, full and earn- 
est upon him ! 

‘Mr. Mildmay!”’ 

The call rang across the narrow 
French street, in English accent, as 
silver pure to his astonished ear as the 
tart air was to his lips. 

‘* At your service!’’ he called back 
eagerly; and, forgetting his French 
court bow, leaned down towards her, 
perilously, over the iron-work. ‘‘ For- 
give me, madam, 1-——’”’ 

But she stopped him with a gesture. 

‘*Do not speak! Listen, if you would 
help.”’ 

Then she herself stopped for a mo- 
ment to fling into the street below a 
quick look, which he followed with 
the sharpened intuition of exceptional 
accurrences. The Rue Ste. Placide, a 
moment before, had certainly been 
empty; and yet now two men seemed 
to have sprung into being down there, 
out of space—two shapeless brown 
spots upon the snow, just under their 
windows. One of them was requesting, 
in the most natural manner, of the 
other a light for his pipe. 

And on the instant, in Everard’s 
brain flashed the recollection of the 
many tales he had heard of M. de Ber- 
ryer, the Lieutenant of Police, and his 
army of informers, ever at work in 
Louis-le-Bien-Aimé’s capital. 

Thus, when the girl at the window 
addressed him again, but this time in 
French and with a marked alteration 
in her tone—an affectation of coyness 
very different from the eagerness with 
which she had just spoken in English 
—he would have been dense indeed not 
to realize that her words were now 
aimed at the hearkeners below. 

‘* Yes, you may come over—we are 


fearfully dull. I amso glad you are 
better !’’ Then, with a slight pause, 
as though to emphasize for his ear the 
next words: ‘' Beware of the cold! 
Keep on your cloak, friend, when you 
come, or I shall be angry !’’ ; 

With a pretty mimicry of shudder- 
ing, she closed the window. And the 
officer, puzzled, yet all aflame, with- 
drew on his side, even as the two smok- 
ers in the street, having apparently 
succeeded in striking fire, separated 
and went back into nothingness. 

But the time to exchange his doud/- 
lette for the blue and silver uniform, 
and his slippers for the long boots, to 
consult the mirror a moment or two, to 
set the laced /ricorne at the most ap- 
proved angle, to fling the end of the 
crimson cloak over one shoulder—he 
smiled upon the thought of that quaint 
behest-—to dash, clanking, down the 
stairs, and then in three steps Everard 
Mildmay was across the street. 

Before he had time to raise the 
knocker the door opened, and he was 
silently received by the white vision 
herself. And once more the sweet 
English voice spoke :— 

‘*Mr. Mildmay, the place is watched 
night and day. You understood. I 
thank you for that no less than for your 
courtesy. So you are willing to help ?’’ 

She extended her hand; and, as he 
seized and kissed it and held it still, he 
felt it first flutter like a frightened bird, 
then close upon his. 

‘‘IT want help, God knows,” she 
said, under her breath, with a little 
catch as of a stifled sob. 

In the midst of the wild conjectures 
now whirling in his head, the young 
man was chiefly conscious of the girl’s 
loveliness and of her clinging touch. 

‘‘Command me!’’ he said, fer- 
vently. . 

She fixed her full glance upon him. 

‘* Ah! Iexpected no less from you, 
my countryman ; no less from one of 
your house, Mr. Mildmay of Hildon.”’ 

‘You know me, then? How am I 
to call you ?”’ 

She hesitated. 
she said. 

‘* Lucy ?”’ 


’ 


**Call me Lucy,’ 


The soft name fell from 


his lips like a caress. 
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She drew her hand from his. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Lucy. Will not that 
suffice for the nonce at least?’’ The 
shade of an adorable smile flickered on 
her lips. She gave her head a little toss 
of pride, then she proceeded with grav- 
ity: ‘‘ Mr. Mildmay has bound himself 
my knight, and he must lead or follow 
me to-night without question.’ 

Here it was as if she would fain be 
arch; but something—-the same strained 
anxiety that robbed her smile of mirth— 
now robbed her coquetry of freedom. 

He laid aside his cloak and hat. 

‘*T am off duty for four days more,”’ 
he said, suddenly grave also. ‘‘ Lead 
and command, I follow.’’ 

Mademoiselle Lucy beckoned, and he 
followed. There was nothing alarming 
in the first stage—a silk-paneled, much 
gilded boudoir, illumined by candel- 
abra. In front of a gay fire, upon the 
sofa, a dark woman in the late summer 
of her beauty and very bright eyed. 
Though her face bore that hard, almost 
cruel, look peculiar to so many French- 
women of the aristocracy, she smiled 
most brilliantly upon his entrance. 
Withdrawing the generous display of 
shapely feet exposed to the blaze, she 
curtseyed to his bow. As she rose 
from her bend she stepped on one side 
and waved her hand. 

‘* Sister Bonnefoy,’’ she said. And 
then Everard saw a singularly tall nun, 
who, from her dark corner, slightly in- 
clined her head. Her eyes, he thought, 
were fixed upon him with strangely 
watchful scrutiny. 

A panting little clock struck six; 
and, as if spurred on by the sound, the 
Frenchwoman once more spoke :— 

‘* Ah, M. de Mildmay ! To the rescue 
of your little compatriot ? That is well. 
Now, not a moment to lose, if Lucy is to 
escape to-night. Art ready, little one?’’ 

‘‘T have but to slip my mantle on, 
madame.”’ 

The girl’s face looked white, almost 
drawn. The lady tapped her cheek. 

‘‘ Fie!’’ said she; ‘‘and a minute 
ago we were all so proud of your cour- 
age—eh, my sister?’’ Thetall nun in- 
clined her head again, and the young 
man felt that mystery was indeed clos- 
ing round him. 
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‘*Oh, hurry! hurry !’’ pursued the 
lady, bustling. ‘‘ First we must off 
with these, our chevalier !’’ pointing to 
those great, high-rowelled spurs which, 
among other old-fashioned accoutre- 
ments, were distinguishing badges of 
the Maison du Roy. ‘* For in the ways 
your valor must tread to-night they 
would but hinder you. Nay! when 
you see whose fingers doff them, and 
when I tell you whose fingers. will 
buckle them on once more, I warrant 
you that frown shall pass !’’ 

‘* And this handsome coat,’’ the elder 
lady began with fresh gusto. ‘‘ It would 
be irremediably ruined on the muddy 
and difficult way. M.de Mildmay will 
allow me, I beg, to provide him with 
one more suitable.’’ And she seized 
the blue and silver lapels with a firm 
grip. 

A man Everard might have, must 
have, resisted. But these women! 
Now, upon his other sleeve was Made- 
moiselle Lucy’s touch, too exquisite to 
resist. And had he not promised? 
Like a child, he let them pull off his 
stiff-skirted coat; and, like a child, 
slipped his arms into the ‘‘ wall-col- 
ored’’ houpelande they held up for 
him between them. 

Motionless, the tall nun watched. 

‘‘And now,’’ pursued the dark- 
browed dame, ‘‘ for your instructions.”’ 

‘* Indeed !’’ said the young man with 
a puzzled laugh. ‘‘I shall be glad, 
madam, of some explanation 

‘*Explanation!’’ she echoed quickly. 
‘*T did not promise you that! See here, 
sir; is not that explanation enough ?’’ 
She caught Lucy by the chin and 
turned the girl’s face towards him. 
‘* And the child is in danger!’’ 

Lucy met his eyes, with pride in 
hers. 

‘* Yes, in danger,’’ she said in Eng- 
lish and with more coldness and decis- 
ion than: she had yet displayed; ‘‘ and 
if Mr. Mildmay carries out his promise 
of help, he must understand that he 
will be in danger too.”’ 

This English girl must have known 
the mettle of her countryman; her 
words were as oil to his flame. 

But the French lady laughed aloud. 

‘* And, after all, what is it we ask of 











“* Where this red line ends are our cellar stairs.” 
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the gallant gentleman? It is our 
woman's way, you see, to romance 
about the little services rendered us. 
My pretty young sir, I am sorry to un- 
deceive you, but this is no very great 
affair—merely to escort a poor, perse- 
cuted child through some lonely pas- 
sages, for which she wants the help of 
a man’s head and a man’s arm—and 
there are nothing but weak women in 
this holy place.’’ 

As she spoke she had been spreading 
upon the table a large sheet of paper, 
incredibly worn, creased and greasy 
with usage. She now signed to him; 
and the next moment found him listen- 
ing to some very concise instructions, 
which she gave with such an air of 
gravity that he felt them to be of vital 
importance. 

‘‘No escape through the streets,’’ 
she was saying. ‘‘We are watched, 
caught like rats inatrap. But, with 
this in your hands, with your deter- 
mination, M. de Mildmay, a safe pas- 
sage to you both—if not above ground, 
then under ground. You have heard 
perhaps of the abandoned stone quarries 
that are said to lie under this side of 
the town?”’ 

He assented briefly—he had heard 
rumors, vague accounts. 

‘‘ Nothing vague about them. Here 
is a plan of those deserted wastes, those 
great voids that run deep under ou 
streets and out into the country; and 
there is a way unknown to any but us. 
Here it is—see,’’ she went on, running 
her strong white finger along a wavy 
streak of red that cut through the irreg- 
ular fretwork of black lines upon the 
paper. ‘‘ It would indeed be hazardous 
to venture in those spaces without a 
guide; but with this you have, pray 
God, an assured deliverance.’’ 

Everard took the plan into his hands 
to con it for himself; the lady leaned 
over his shoulder explaining. 

‘Look. Here where this red line 
ends are our cellar stairs. And there, 
at the other end of it, one of the many 
openings outside Paris, where even now 
a coach and attendants are awaiting 
the flight of this bird. The way you 
must traverse is due south, and the dis- 
tance not more than half a league.’’ 
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‘‘T am ready,’’ said Everard. He 
folded the paper and thrust it into his 
breast. 

‘*Remember who will tie on your 
spurs of gold again, beau chevalier!’’ 
cried the lady then, feverishly. And to 
the girl: ‘‘ Kiss me, Lucy. Courage!’ 

Lucy embraced her, coldly enough, 
thought Everard. Then, with a sudden 
turn, ran across to the nun, fell on her 
knees, and passionately kissed the long 
pale hand that was silently extended to 
her. In another instant she was back 
at Everard’s side. 

‘*Let us go,’’ she said. Color had 
returned to her face and her eyes were 
bright; it was as if something had re- 
kindled the torch of her courage. 

Through corridors they went in haste; 
then through courtyards, down other 
passages and steps; passed an iron- 
bound decor, and at last found them- 
selves in a small, low vault, empty save 
for a lantern already lit on the floor. 
There, drawing the eyes, in the oppo- 
site wall was a recently made gap 
yawning into blackness, from which 
rose an earthy breath, markedly warmer 
on this night of frost than that of the 
world above ground. 

‘* Here lies our way, Mr. Mildmay,”’ 
said Lucy, with a sort of taunt, taking 
up the lantern and looking, as she 
spoke, back at him over her shoulder. 

‘‘ Forward, then,’’ he returned, and 
took her hand, which struck him with 
such coldness that it seemed as if all 
her brave blood were burning in her 
cheek. 

‘* You will find a brace of pistols in 
the pockets ; also a compass, flints, and 
matches,’’ madame called to him as 
they moved on. ‘‘ Were you going 
alone, sir, I should say to you: ‘Serv- 
tce du Koy!’ But as it is, why——"’ 
Her laugh and the grating of the clos- 
ing doors behind them were the last 
sounds of the outer world to fall upon 
their ears. They were engulfed into 
an awful silence, pointed by their foot- 
steps. 

After. some minutes of steep descent 
down narrow stairs they emerged upon 
wider spaces, and Everard’s somewhat 
scattered wits came back to him. He 


took the light from the girl’s hand and 
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The Great White Deeps. III 


drew her to his side, and then stood to 
survey the scene. 

Here, then, were the first crossways 
of those mysterious labyrinths, unex- 
plored for ages, whose very existence 
was all but forgotten by the Paris above; 
extending under the network of busy 
streets and the cluster of gardens, pal- 
aces, churches and convents that men 
above ground called the Faubourg St. 
Germain. A world like a shroud; roof, 
floor and sides, wherever the rays of the 
lantern struck the soft stone, shone 
back white as milk; and every void 
gaped black as death. And over all, 
for ever, the silence—silence such as is 
not known in the stillest night under 
the heavens, the silence that oppresses 
the soul as with breathlessness, that 
makes the fall of a drop of water twenty 
yards away heard as if it fell on the 
brain. 

He smiled boldly at her, took her 
hand again, and pressed it as he spoke, 
though this was, unconsciously, in a 
whisper :— 

‘* A strange place, sweet! But safer, 
we know, for us, than the merry streets 
to-night. Nay, am | not with you ?’’ 

She rallied at once, he knew not 
whether to the tenderness in his voice 
orto the comfort of his protection. 

‘*And did you deem I was afraid, 
sir? Nay, then, it must be the reflec- 
tion of these pale walls, for I vow I saw 
you turn the color of fear yourself. 
And now,”’ she went on, with yet more 
assurance, forbidding his attempted ap- 
proach with imperious hand, ‘‘ to work, 
good Mr. Mildmay. Your map, sir, 
and your compass.”’ 

Half piqued, half in admiration of 
her courage, he made her a bow the 
most flourishing that his French court 
life had taught him; and then obedi- 
ently laid down his lantern, spread his 
plan and knelt beside it. As he bent 
he felt her lean over him, and suddenly 
looked up again with laughing eyes. 
And the next instant the laugh died in 
him, for, catching her face unawares, 
he caught there the image of terror. 
The very pulse in her soft throat was 
beating like a thing in agony. He 
glanced back at his plan and, for the 
first time, in the light of what he had 


seen of these great white deeps, the 
true knowledge of their perilousness 
burst upon him. ‘To be lost under- 
ground in these endless white mazes 
horrible fate! To run vaiuly, seeking 
issue, to fear madly, to meet madness 
at last and die there, like a rat! And 
how easy to be thus lost ! 

Sobered indeed, he set his compass, 
saw the needle slowly swing back to 
repose and at last unmistakably point 
to one of the smaller galleries. He 
studied the plan carefully before mak- 
ing up his mind; but red line and 
needle were true to each other. He 
picked up the implements, and with 
decision :— 

‘*Come,’’ said he, briefly, and then 
in softer tones bade her take his arm; 
and once more, in silence they took 
their road. 

They first passed a succession of sim- 
ilar crossways, which only juired the 
verdict of the compass. But after a 
while the character of the surroundings 
changed. 

A pervading dampness, which up to 
now they had been spared, was begin- 
ning to assert itself in oozing walls, in 
pools of clear water, at the bottom of 
which the lantern rays revealed a soft, 
white slime. The surrounding pillars 
presented an ever more crushed and 
rotten appearance; the low, water- 
soaked ceilings bulged over their heads, 
rift in every direction. 

Suddenly, whether from the oppres- 
sive silence or the muffled, unwhole- 
some airs which drove the blood to his 
head, a wave of anger, of exasperation, 
swept over Everard. Was his alluring 
adventure to be nothing but this mole- 
like creeping, leading perchance to 
nothing but a vermin’s death? And 
this still, dumb creature that went by 
his side, holding her fears under her 
pride and meanwhile scarce concealing 
her disdain for him whom a bend of the 
finger and a look over the shoulder had 
sufficed to draw blindly after her 
should she not repay him for this folly 
of submissiveness? Was he not to se- 
cure—-whatever else these caves held in 
store for him —the present good at least 
of kisses ? 

He wheeled round upon her witha 
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sharp movement: there was a dancing 
light, not over-sane, in his eyes. At 
the same moment, as if a kindred tinge 
of madness had infected her own spir- 
its, the girl clutched him by the arm. 

‘“Speak !’’ she cried. ‘‘ Say some- 
thing, or the silence of this awful place 
will make me scream.’’ 

His strange passion broke loose then 
like straining dogs from the leash. He 
caught her to him, and with how hard 
a grip he himself was all unconscious ; 
and, holding up the lantern, devoured 
her beauty with fierce gaze. And he 
called back to her :— 

‘* Speak ? Ay, that will I! Tell you 
how maddening you are, and how, if it 
be death you are leading me to, I shall 
not complain so you first make the end 
of life sweet. Lucy, white witch ! 
Temptress !”’ 

He bent to kiss her, but she flung 
her hand over her face, and then, with 
frenzied outward gesture, thrust him 
from her. 

The very feeling of the pitiableness 
of her strength in his grasp, the sudden 
trembling that seized her as he had held 
her, brought him to himself. But if the 
strength of her woman's body was 
small, not so that of her woman’s spirit. 
She flamed upon him in such fury that 
all the echoes surprised and caught the 
notes of her voice and flung them one 
to the other, till the whole weird region 
seemed alive. 

‘*T trusted myself to your honor! Is 
this how my countryman keeps his 
promise to a woman in distress? Or 
perhaps you imagine, sir, that the mere 
sight of you in your red cloak has been 
too much for my maiden heart, and that 
was Why I have lured you after me? 
Faith! Then the place of intrigue is 
well chosen. I need fear at least no 
rival to distract your attention. Oh, 
Mr. Mildmay !”’ 

Reproach, indignation, jeer — she 
rang the whole gamut of her anger. 
Her words stung him from his shame 
into a new irritation. 

‘‘Madam,’’ he retorted, ‘‘I would 
remind you that it is I who have trusted 
myself to you. I asked no question. 
In all this mystery there is but one 
thing clear to me, and it is: that this 
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seenis a strange place 
safety.’’ 

By the light of the lantern he saw her 
pale ‘face change. Contempt faded 
from her lips. 

‘*T warned you of the danger !’’ she 
cried, earnestly. 


for seeking 


**No, Lucy,’’ he returned; ‘‘ you 
taunted me with the fear of it.’’ 
Convicted, she had not a word. But 


then all his chivalrous manhood woke 
up again, and he repented him. 

‘* Never mind,’’ said he, comfort- 
ingly ; ‘‘I would do it again, for your 
sweet sake.”’ 

‘* For my sake !"’ she echoed, quickly. 
Her eyes flashed a sombre fire. ‘‘ And 
do you think I would have brought 
you here thus for myself? Are you 
really so simple as to think that a poor 
girl like me could have enemies so pow- 
erful? No, sir, other issues were at 
stake—something more than life, in- 
deed. Oh! we have gone so far, I will 
tell you now, and it may wake you toa 
better pride in yourself, sir, than that 
which led you to insult me. A cause, a 
nation’s hopes were trembling in the 
balance. We were in dire straits, knew 
not which way to turn, pressed for time, 
when, with a flash of your crimson 
cloak, came to me the inspiration—’”’ 

‘* My cloak ?”’ 

‘* Aye, sir, your red cloak, after all, 
and it now wrars, please God, one for 
whom you should be ready to dye it 
deeper crimson in your best heart's 
blood! ‘You serve a nobler cause than 
you wot of; and if you and I both lay 
down our lives to-night we shall have 
but given them up for one who has the 
right to demand them.”’ 

His breath came short. 

‘‘Our lives!’’ He scarce dared un- 
derstand her. ‘Then, with a flash of 
intuition that seemed, as it were, to 
start afresh all the settling birds of sur- 
mise to wild flight in his brain, so that 
it was filled with beating wings :— 

‘* Sister Bonnefoy !’’ he cried. 

Lucy made no reply, and Everard 
repeated with conviction: ‘‘ Sister Bon- 
nefoy !’’ He remembered the mistrust- 
ful, watching eye and the passion with 
which Lucy had prostrated herself. 


And his soul was filled with anger. 








“Halt there, or I fire!” 
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‘* My life,’’ he said, ‘‘ belongs to the 
King of France.”’ 


‘* Right !’’ she cried, sharply. ‘‘ And. 


therefore reproach me not that I tricked 
you. For, had I asked your help for 
another King, what then would you 
have said to me ?”’ 

His gaze grew troubled, his eyes di- 
lated. 

‘*]T must have said, ‘A man may not 
serve two masters.’ ’’ 

‘* Then Madame de Vassé was right,’’ 
she said, regretfully. ‘‘I would have 
trusted you.”’ 

‘‘Madame de 
claimed. 

It was with the name of that notori- 
ously beautiful and self-willed woman 
that had always been associated at 
court, the Young Pretender’s obstinate 
refusal to leave France (as stipulated 
by the Treaty of Aachen); _ refusal 
which had led to the disgraceful scene 
of his arrest but a year before. 

‘‘’Therefore I did well—I did well !”’ 
Lucy resumed, and smiled with a sort 
of triumph. ‘‘ And now to draw back 
would be worse than to goon. Let us 
on, then, Mr. Mildmay !”’ 

‘‘One word more,’’ he panted. 

‘‘ Not a word !’’ said she, and forced 
him onwards. 

‘* But surely,’’ he insisted, ‘‘a man 
has the right to be told for whom he 
may have to die, and why, and how! 
I don’t understand what part I—!”’ 

‘‘Why, Everard Mildmay,’’ she in- 
terrupted, with deep reproach, ‘‘ have 
you already forgotten you were once a 
loyal Englishman? Your father’s head 
bore witness to another spirit when last 
I passed under Temple Bar !’’ 

He was silenced. In very truth he 
was ashamed to have questioned where 
he already knew. But he was far from 
being elated, or even satisfied. 

‘‘T am tired,’’ said Lucy suddenly, 
and, leaving his side, went and sat 
down on a block of stone. Everard 
looked around him with a start. They 
had emerged, apparently, from the 
water-logged area, and were again at 
some intersecting ways which required 
the help of the compass. He moved 


Vassé!’’ he ex- 


back some paces to place his lantern on 
a convenient ledge, and was about to 
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stretch out his plan, when a stifled cry 
brought him to her side in a few 
bounds. 

She was pointing with rigid finger 
towards the gaping spaces they had 
just left. At the same instant there 
was a beat of steps behind him. 

He wheeled round. Ina second one 
of the pistols was in his hand, and he 
was peering, he scarce knew at what. 

‘* Halt there,’’ he called, in sharp 
military French, ‘‘ or I fire!’ 

Clear as was his voice the words 
rolled confusedly,and were echoed fan- 
tastically through the labyrinths. A 
black form had already detached itself 
from the outer blacknesses and crept 
into the narrow area of light thrown by 
the lantern some twenty feet away, 


when the crisp click of the locks 
brought it to a sudden standstill. 
‘* Des pistolets . gare!’ cried a 


hoarse French voice, and the figure dis- 
appeared behind a pillar. But the only 
answer to the warning was an angry 
growl from the depths behind and the 
shuffle of running feet among the stones. 
A man dashed past the light, to fall 
upon his face as the flash of Everard’s 
pistol leaped at him, red and long, with 
such thundering amid these caverns 
that it seemed as if the world was 
blasted. The echoes had scarce time 
to send back its counterfeit roar before 
new clangors broke forth—crash upon 
crash rending the heavy air; thud after 
thud shaking the soil. Sounds of col- 
lapsing pillars, subsiding roofs, ava- 
lanching rocks, broke forth from the 
great vaults they had just passed 
through. 

Everard was bending forward, his 
second pistol at the ready, striving 
through the faint light, made fainter 
yet by the powder smoke, to see the 
effect of his shot. The appalling tur- 
moil for the moment paralyzed his wits. 
As he stood rigid, one hand still hold- 
ing Lucy behind the shelter of his own 
body, a last crash broke about them, 
nearer, and with it rang a fearful ye'l ; 
still more fearfully cut short. And at 
the same instant the light went out, the 
world became solid blackness, and the 
hideous silence settled upon them once 
more. 








‘I have been running for hours, hours,” 
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As, slowly, the reaction came, and 
his brain began to work again, he set 
himself in a half-dazed way to piece to- 
gether what had happened. 

The shock of the pistol-shot had 
brought down some of these rotten pil- 
lars, the instability of which he remem- 
bered noticing with anxiety but a few 
moments before; and the waylayers 
(whoever they might be) now lay bur- 
ied under the ruins with the lantern. 
The lantern! The whole unspeakable 
horror of the situation burst upon him. 
His brow grew clammy with an icy 
sweat; his breath stopped—stopped, 
too, the very pulse of his heart. 

A warm young voice called upon 
him; warm young arms clasped him ; 
he felt upon his hand the falling of 
warm tears. 

‘“ We are going to die here, and it is 
I—it is I who brought you to this! 
Oh, forgive !’’ 

The clogging mantle of helplessness 
fell from him; the blood rushed back 
to heart and brain. 

‘‘Courage, Lucy,’’ he whispered— 
his lips were on her silken strands of 
hair—‘‘I shall still lead you out of 
this, if I have to grope upon my knees. 
There is not so far to go that we should 
lose hope.’’ 

Her nimble feminine wits leaped to 
his brave impulse. 

‘*Ves—quick !” she cried. 
flint, steel and matches !”’ 

Hastily he struck, and the sparks 
flew in showers. And in their lurid 
light he saw her fair face, close, eager, 
almost with a smile upon the parted 
lips ; saw and thought that in all the 
wide free ways of the world above he 
had never seen anything more lovely 
than this flower in the vaults of death. 

Once more they started on their pre- 
carious pilgrimage with many stops, 
many anxious consultations of the plan 
by the uncertain glimmer; with much 
stumbling over unseen obstacles, much 
husbanding of the little store of pine- 
wood splinters ; pressed one against the 
other without speaking, yet with every 
thought consorting. At last, upon one 
of these halts, he paused so long over 
the plan that the little torch burned 
down to his very nails. He fumbled in 
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his pockets. She heard his breath come 
short. 

‘* What is it ?’’ she whispered. 

‘“The last match!” He _ barely 
breathed the words. 

An icy pall had fallen upon them. 
After a long while she said, very 
low :— 

‘* Then this is death !’’ 

And as the man in him strove still 
feebly to comfort the woman with de- 
ceitful hope, she interrupted him 
gently : 

‘* No, no, Everard !’’ And then, lay- 
ing both her hands against him: ‘‘ Kiss 
me,” she said, ‘‘ that I may know you 
forgive !’’ 

And so, in the darkness, in their liv- 
ing tomb, as they thought, these two 
poor children kissed. And as they 
pressed one against the other, uphold- 
ing each other, each trying to comfort 
the other, each thinking for the other, 
love was borne to them—the love that 
is stronger than death. 

A span--they could not have said 
whether long or short—they stood thus. 
Then the silence that had begun to roar 
into their ears like a tide of great waters, 
was riven by a faint, distant cry, like a 
call of distress across a sea of storm. 
They started from their trance-like still- 
ness and hearkened, and the sense of 
life returned to them. 

From far away, from some unknown 
direction amid the stone mazes, it drew 
upon them, rising and falling; now 
seeming to retreat, now to approach, 
then ever louder, ever nearer—a sort 
of nightmare howl. And then it be- 
came a confused medley of lamentations 
and yelping sobs, the mad, babbling 
voice of terror. And presently, words, 
incoherent but distinguishable—Eng- 
lish words, by all that was fantastic !|— 
fell upon their ears. 

‘*Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! Oh,hell!... 
Lost! Iam lost! Toby is lost! Oh, 
Lord! Oh, Lord! Hell!’’ 


A moment it might have seemed as if 
their own fear had taken some devil- 
shape and was let loose upon them. 
But the next instant, dancing upon the 
wall some twenty feet away, appeared a 
faint gleam of light—a blessed ray. 
And suddenly, a man bearing a lantern 
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dashed into the wider gallery on the 
edge of which they stood and began 
wildly circling round like a frenzied 
dog, still wailing his mad iteration to 
the echoes. 

With the new hope a keen decisive- 
ness leaped into Everard’s soul. He 
took a step forward, and in a second 
cocked his pistol and was taking aim. 

‘* Stop, fellow!’’ 

His voice rang likea clarion. The 
man stopped as if he had been shot, 
wheeled round, then with a screech ran 
towards them. 

Everard, his weapon leveled in the 
right hand, took with the left nimble 
possession of the light. But, far from 
resisting, the creature sank to the 
ground, embracing the young man’s 
knees. 

‘*Oh! oh! take me out of this! You 
will take me out of this! I am lost, 
lost—a poor Englishlad! Those French 
devils, they set me on guard at a cross- 
way and left me !—the Lord blast them ! 
I was all alone, with the whole place 
falling about! Ugh! And I have been 
running for hours, hours, and there’s 
no way through, and my candle is burn- 
ing down! Oh, take me out! If you will 
only take me out I'll tell your Honor 
all, I'll give your Honor his revenge.’’ 

‘*Oh! you'll give me my revenge ?”’ 
said the Cornet grimly. ‘‘I think I 
begin to understand. But I have had 
my revenge, sirrah. And what is there 
to keep me from shooting you, too, and 
leaving your carcass to rot here with 
the rest of your gang? Well, up 
with you !’’ cried Everard, as the man 
with a new howl of despair rolled a 
shock head against his knees. ‘‘ Up 
with you, and on! The wretch is right, 
Lucy. ‘That candle would not have 
lasted long, but it will see us through.’’ 

And the strange companions started 
upon their way. Soon they emerged 
into what, according to the plan, was 
the gallery opening into the fields of 
Vaugirard. Freer airs began to circu- 
late, colder and colder; and, though 
they were now able to advance rapidly, 
the freezing temperature of the outer 
world struck deadly chill upon their 
shaken nerves. 

At the last corner Lucy laid her little 


fingers in Everard’s hand and pointed 
to where, across a fallen block of free- 
stone, a long bramble was stretching in 
from the outer soil into the shelter of 
the caves, heralding the end of their 
journey. He halted a moment to share 
with her the joy of deliverance written 
upon her quivering face. When he 
turned round again their rascally fellow- 
traveler was gone. Everard looked 
grave for a moment, but then shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘*T doubt,’’ he said, ‘‘if even now 
our poor country could produce a more 
pitiful wretch. Oh, I understand!’’ he 


went on quickly, as the girl seemed 
about to speak. ‘‘ Here was another 
wolf on the trail of blood. Faugh? 


Let him run and seek his vermin fate 
elsewhere. Now, Lucy, to be under 
God’s skies once more!’ 

As he spoke the flickering wick of 
the candle fell over and the light went 
out. But beyond the jagged opening 
there was the light of stars; and in 
another moment they stood free, the 
night air, austere in its cold purity, 
cleansing them from the earthy taint of 
the quarries. 

They stood awhile, close side by side, 
to taste the ecstacy. Once more they 
heard homely sounds of life—it seemed 
a cycle since they had known such 
things—a dog barking in a distant farm- 
yard, answered by another yet further 
off; away along a road the trot of some 
willing horse carrying some unknown 
rider to some unknown goal; the cry 
of a night bird startled under a snow- 
laden bush; then suddenly the impa- 
tient stamp of a hoof, the jingle of 
harness. And, indeed, in the faint 
glimmer of starlight a short distance 
away, was seen upon the snow the 
dark outline of a coach and the gleam 
of its lamps. 

Again Lucy laid her hand upon 
his. He could but desery the outline 
of her face, but she spoke with a nerv- 
ous ring of girlish laughter in her voice, 
new to him :— 

‘“And now, my gallant chevalier, 
you will bear me no grudge for one last 
little mystification—’ ’ 

jut pursuing fate had not yet done 
with them—the words of pretty mock- 
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ery passed suddenly into a wild shriek. 

There was a tearing rush from the 
brambles, as of a boar breaking cover. 
Before Everard could even turn round, 
something horrible, something thick 
and yet flexible, clinging like an un- 
speakable living sheet, glutinous, slimy, 
was dashed over his face, and with fiend- 
ish twist rolled round his head, blind- 
ing, inexorably choking. It gripped 
so close that not a sound could escape 
him. ‘Through his furious efforts to 
tear off the thing he could hear Lucy 
scream again. He reeled round, stum- 
bled, fell on his side. He knew that 
in another minute he would be dead, as 
surely suffocated as by twenty fathoms 
of water. But he had barely touched 
ground before he was again seized upon 
and raised to his feet, whilst strong hands 
hastily unrolled the cruel cloth which 
clung so tenaciously that it only yielded 
with a sound as of tearing silk; to be 
wrenched away at last, leaving his face 
streaming with blood. But little recked 
he of the smarting pain, so exquisite 
was the blessed air to his lungs. 

Gasping and dazed he stood contem- 
plating a scene which was yet further be- 
wilderment. He was now surrounded by 
a number of men in the sombre uniform 
of the maréchaussée, that seemed to have 
sprung in fantastic manner from the 
soil. Two of these were converging 
upon him the rays of dark lanterns, 
another was supporting the half-faint- 
ing form of Lucy; a few paces away 
two or three more were occupied in 
tricing up Toby, the honest English 
lad, in spite of his frantic struggles. 

Now one, who was evidently in com- 
mand, advanced closer, hat in hand, 
and bowed deeply. 

‘* Monseigneur,’’ said he in French, 
‘*T feared to-night that my duty was to 
be wholly a painful one, but a find that 
I have been happy enough to be the in- 
strument of saving your Highness’s 
life.’’ 

‘* Highness, sir?’’ cried Everard, 
whose wits were still scattered. 

‘*Your Highness finds us well in- 
formed,’’ answered the other, bowing, 
with a gratified smile. Then, with re- 
newed gravity, he proceeded :— 

‘* Now, sir, in the King’s name, I 
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arrest you. Yet I trust your Highness 
will find less cause for resentment than 
upon the occasion last December, when 
M. de Vaudreuil—my name, sir, is 
Beuvrey—so brutally carried your High- 
ness from the opera. The King’s orders 
are to pay every regard to respect and 
your comfort.’’ 

‘*M. de Beuvrey,’’ returned the Cor- 
net, ‘‘Il am grateful for your courtesy. 
But I must tell you you are in error 
when you address me thus. My name 
is—’’ 

Lucy had suddenly released herself 
from the arms that supported her. 

‘* Monseigneur is safe!’’ she cried, 
with a wild thrill in her voice. And 
Everard, wheeling round, saw her pale 
face straining towards him in yet wilder 
appeal. 

And now, remembering her half con- 
fidences, above all, his compact with 
her, he stood abashed, biting his lips. 
But he was spared the trouble of mend- 
ing his mistake by the officer’s next 
words :— 

‘*By what name, then, will Mon- 
seigneur be pleased to be called ?’’ he 
inquired, with another deep bow. 

‘*Since you will have it so,’’ an- 
swered the young man, smiling, yet not 
without a side-thought of the Bastille, 
‘‘it is my pleasure to be called Mild- 
may.’’ ‘Then he added, with a secret 
malicious enjoyment of his enforced 
role of deception. ‘‘I may be per- 
mitted, I presume, to confer with the 
lady a moment ?”’ 

But the officer interposed hastily. 

‘* Monseigneur will forgive me if I 
implore him to come with me now. He 
will have every opportunity by and by, 
and may rest assured that Madame will 
receive every attention. Will your High- 
ness honor me by leaning on my arm?”’ 

The proffered arm was evidently one 
of those attentions which it were better 
to receive with good grace, and Everard 
found his hand closely pressed against 
the officer’s ribs. 

‘* Monseigneur is much shaken, and 
no wonder,’’ pursued M. de Beuvrey, 
‘*and his face will require the care of a 
surgeon.”’ 

‘* Ves. And, by the way,”’ said Ever- 
ard, halting to cast back a look in the 
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prisoner's direction, ‘‘that man, my 
assailant ?’’ 

‘* Oh, sir, rest assured he shall be 
dealt with as he deserves, Sacripant, 
with his masque ad’ empois! That bird- 
lime towel, sir—an invention of Car- 
touche, the brigand. We had thought it 
had remained his secret. Heis no doubt 
one of the gang who meant to earn to- 
night, the thirty thousand livres offered, 
as we hear—by the—by someone in 
¢ngland for the head of—’’ 

‘‘Of Mr. Mildmay, I suppose,’’ said 
the Cornet, ironically. 

‘Of Mr. Mildmay,’’ assented the 
police officer respectfully. ‘‘ When his 
Majesty was informed that a price had 
infamously been put upon your head, 
he was anxious that the arrest (to which 
treaties bind him) should not be de- 
layed. Yonder scoundrels seemed to have 
discovered your Highness’s intended 
movements also; for this man was un- 
doubtedly one of the emissaries charged 
with he had, I find, a canvas 
sack and a butcher’s knife about him!’’ 

The officer took place in the coach 
facing Everard; and then Lucy was 
ushered in beside him. 

‘* Forgive me, sir, for presuming to 
give orders in your own coach,’’ said 
in honey tone the elegant police officer. 
‘“’The King has selected Chateau-Gail- 
lon as your Highness’s permanent resi- 
dence, but to-night, to save you fatigue, 
we stop at Vincennes. The carriage 
will then convey Madame back to the 
House of St. Elizabeth.’’ And pop- 
ping his head out, ‘‘ To Vincennes, by 
Saint Marcel!’’ he called. 
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In the semi-darkness Lucy sough’ 
the young man’s hand and pressed it ; 
and while M. de Beuvrey discreetly 
looked out upon the starlit snow, 
she brought her fresh lips to his 
bleeding ear and whispered in English, 
so low that he could but just hear the 
words :— 

‘‘ Everard, to-night while they are 
looking for their prisoner here and 
wasting their time on us, Sister Charles 
Edward Stuart is posting towards the 
sea in the cloak, hat and spurs of a 
Gensdarme Anglois, and to-morrow 
night, pray God, embarks safely. Now 
you know all. You have sped your 
prince towards his throne, perhaps 
. . . and you have earned the grati- 
tude of Lucy.’’ 

‘Only gratitude?’ he whispered 
back, eagerly. But, by the flickering 
glow from the carriage lamps, he saw 
her smile, and it was a smile full of 
sweet promises. 

After two days of respectful deten- 
tion he was released from custody. In 


his room he found two letters. One 
was signed ‘‘ Sister Bonnefoy,’’ and 
contained some singularly  ill-spelt 


phrases of vague and haughty acknowl- 
edgment. But the other brought a 
glow to his cheek and a gleam to his 
eyes. 

‘“When will my preux chevalier 
come across the way to have his spurs 
of gold buckled on once more ?”’ 

A few minutes later the Cornet, 
cloaked and dressed to regulation, 
though still spurless, was knocking at 
the discreet door of St. Elizabeth. 
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By F. ELDERKIN FYLES 


HE inexperienced dramatist 
may think that when he has 
sold his play to a manager 
his trials are over, but they 
have in fact little more than 
His troubles are in three dis- 

The difficulty in selling his 





begun. 
tinct sets : 
drama, then the effort to get the pur- 
chaser to produce it, and finally the 
first night, the briefest torture of all, 


but the most nerve-racking. In this 
article I am going to deal with the 
second period of anxiety ; of hope, dis- 
appointment, utter discouragement and 
sometimes of ultimate triumph. Al- 
most as surprising as the great quanti- 
ties of plays written and never heard of 
is the number accepted by managers 
and yet not produced. It is a case of 
passing one bench of judges after an- 
other, with the playgoing public instead 
of the dramatic critics as the real su- 
preme justices, until the successful piece 
has had to go through more courts than 
the contest for the fortune of a dead 
millionaire. In the first, place, there 
are the great number of dramas bought 
for a small sum in cash, often ‘taken 
simply because of a promising scene or 
two, or some novelty in story that pos- 
Sesses possibilities of development. A 
manager buys the manuscript and stores 
it away, where it lies untouched often 
until his executors go over his papers 
after his death. The amount of manu- 
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scripts found in the late Augustin 
Daly’s desks was enormous, and among 
his father’s letters Edward H. Sothern 
found many plays, one of which he had 
rewritten and used in his early career. 

Besides the dramas thus everlast- 
ingly shelved, there are those that wait 
many years for a public hearing, often 
pieces contracted for with experienced 
dramatists on simply a sketched out 
scheme. For the option on these the 
producer pays usually $1,000, and 
agrees to stage the work within a year. 
How many, many dramatists have 
waited that year simply to receive their 
manuscripts back and only the forfeit 
instead of the large gains which they 
had some justification in hoping for’t 
Or perhaps the manager does not want 
to part with the drama that for some 
reason he is not prepared to produce 
within the specified time. Frequently 
he fulfils the letter if not quite the spirit 
of his contract by giving one matinee 
of the piece, technically a ‘‘ produc- 
tion,’’ and thus retains possession, but 
with no gain for the disappointed au- 
thor. Once in a great while such a per- 
formance brings out merit enough in a 
work to give the manager confidence 
to make a regular production. Such 
was the case several years ago with ‘‘A 
Man and His Wife,’’ at the Empire 
Theater. Mr. Charles Frohman bought 


the comedy from the lady who calls 
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The Lady Moon arranging her final pose. 


herself ‘‘George Fleming,’’ but he 
lacked just enough belief in it to give it 
a place before ‘‘ Under the Red Robe”’ 
and such plays. So it dragged along 
for some time until the limit of his 
ownership was reached. He did not 
quite want to let it go, so during the 
run of ‘‘ Under the Red Robe”’ he tried 
it at a matinee. It is so seldom that 
really good stage fiction is revealed at 
such a performance that the circum- 
stances perhaps enhanced its success. 
Mr. Frohman had ‘‘ produced ’’ it, so 
‘‘A Man and His Wife’’ was his prop- 
erty, and he stored it away for a rainy 
day. That was in 1897, and he did not 
have a failure with his stock company 
until 1900, when he brought out the 
neglected comedy and put it into the 
evening bill, with Miss Jessie Millward, 
Mr. William Faversham and Mr. Guy 
Standing in the roles originally acted by 
Miss Viola Allen, Mr. Faversham and 
Mr. Robert Edeson. But a case like 
that is extraordinary. Such a trial of 
a play is too severe, implying as it does 
managerial doubt and therefore starting 
the piece under a shadow. 

Almost the most interesting case of 
that sort in recent vears, at least ia this 
country, was the production of ‘‘ Hearts 
Aflame.’’ Miss Amelia Bingham had 


that exceptional drama in rehearsal last 
winter when the failure of ‘‘ Lady Mar- 
garet’’ required an immediate substi- 
tute. At rehearsals, she quarreled with 
Mrs. Haines, the author, and dropped 
her play. Although it was pretty well 
understood that they had disagreed be- 
cause the woman of the pen would not 
alter her story to enlarge the leading 
role for the woman of the stage, the in- 
cident undoubtedly cast doubt on Mrs. 
Haines’ unacted drama. So, in part- 
nership with Mr. W. N. Lawrence, she 
hired the Garrick Theater in New York 
late in the spring for a single week of 
trial for ‘‘ Hearts Aflame.’’ The first 
night audience was electrified. From 
an unknown author came a play, re- 
fused by many managers, even so ex- 
perienced as Mr. Daniel Frohman, and 
rejected at the last minute by Miss 
Bingham, and yet a play so good that 
its success was an absolute sensation 
among people who closely follow stage 
affairs. Miss Bingham tried to excuse 
her bad judgment by saying that she re- 
fused the drama because it too nearly 
resembled ‘‘ The Climbers,’’ and the 
other mistaken managers tried to wrig- 
gle out of their blunder in similar ways. 
Of course the complete success of Mrs. 
Haines’ startling drama on its regular 
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production at the Bijou is well known. 

Mr. Daniel Frohman probably gives 
more of his personal attention to man- 
uscripts submitted to him than any 
other manager of his importance. But 
he has so many rules for what he will 
and won’t allow on his stage that he has 
refused numerous excellent American 
dramas, notably ‘‘ The Moth and the 
Flame,’’ ‘‘ Hearts Aflame,’’ ‘‘ Nathan 
Hale’’ and ‘‘ Arizona,’’ all offered to 
him first. He had Pinero’s master- 
piece in his desk nearly a year, and 
Miss Georgia Cayvan in his company 
as a capable actress for its title rdle, but 
he would not use the drama because it did 
not come up to the moral standard of the 


Lyceum. And yet that was the theater . 


where he had produced ‘‘ The Dancing 
Girl,’’ and later not only horrified the 
Puritans but disgusted the broadminded 
with ‘‘ The First Gentleman of Europe!’’ 
Besides ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’ 
had already made an artistic sensation 
in London, but the Lyceum company 
continued all that season to produce 
failures instead of that sure success. 

Mr. Frohman always encourages 
playwrights who show the slightest 
promise, the number of men writing 
plays for his stock company (‘‘ next 
season’’) being about fifty to the one 
who really sees his work acted by that 
admirable organization. Every week 
of the season, when they are not re- 
hearsing a new play for the regular bill, 
Mr. Frohman’s actors go over a possible 
piece. They do not learn the lines, of 
course, but the parts are distributed to 
their probable players should the piece 
develop merit, the actors receiving their 
roles in time to go over them once or 
twice, so that the play may get a little 
fairer test than a first and utterly un- 
familiar reading could give. 

Naturally managers’ methods vary 
even after they have accepted a play 
and engaged its cast. Some believe in 
distributing the parts before the actors 
know the purport of the story of which 
they are units, but it is more general 
to start rehearsals by reading the com- 
plete drama to the assembled company. 
The author or the stage-manager does 
this. In engaging actors of reputation 
it is nearly always necessary to let them 
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see their parts, or at least give them a 
very definite and particular idea of 
them before they will accept and sign 
a contract. So many plays are im- 
ported from England that not a few of 
our actors have gained prominence be- 
cause they are good copyists. For 
such parts managers frequently send 
their actors abroad, paying their ex- 
penses, to see the originals and dupli- 
cate them as nearly as possible. How- 
ever, reputations made in that way 
must necessarily collapse at some time 
when there is no one to imitate, and 
the final successes belong to such artists 
as Miss Margaret Anglin, who followed 
Miss Lena Ashwell, of London, in 
‘*Mrs. Dane’s Defense,’’ and the for- 
eign Mrs. Esmond in ‘‘ The Wilder- 
ness,’’ but refused to see either and tri- 
umphed at the Empire because of her 
own genius; and Mr. Jameson Lee 
Finney, who would not even hear how 
another man played a part for which he 
was cast, because ‘‘ an actor must con- 
ceive the character himself, in his own 
way absolutely, to be convincing and 
sincerely effective.” 

During the first week or two, and 
sometimes a little longer, the players 
keep their parts in their hands, but 
thereafter they are expected to be letter- 
perfect. It is almost impossible to tell 
at rehearsals who will ‘‘ make good’’ 
and who will not. Very often new 
actresses will seem startlingly clever at 
such times and disappoint utterly in a 
performance. This was usually because 
they were doing their best, acting with 
all their might, when others were not. 
A popular story of ‘‘faking’’ at re- 
hearsals is told of Miss Blanche Bates 
when she was unknown to New York. 
Augustin Daly gave her the adventuress 
role in ‘‘ The Great Ruby,”’ and fearing 
that he would take it from her if she 
did her best at rehearsals (because of 
his supposed care that no woman but 
Miss Ada Rehan should succeed greatly 
on his stage), she appeared to be doing 
her utmost, but was in fact act- 
ing the rdle of an incompetent actress 
instead of the villainess in the melo- 
drama. In defense of Miss Bates’s 
story is the fact that the day after her 
unexpected first-night triumph she was 
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dismissed from the company. How- 
ever,so many malicious and unfounded 
stories of Miss Rehan’s autocracy at 
Daly’s Theater are told that it is hard 
to know what to believe. 

Among our pictures is one of Miss 
Anna Held’s company receiving tickets 
for a rival play, but no photograph 
could give an idea of the way they act 
when they go to one. Sheridan’s 
knowledge of backbiting, gained from 
observation of society in the eighteenth 
century, was as nothing compared to 
what he would have seen at a profes- 
sional matinee in the twentieth. There 


A chorus group round the ‘rain’ 


are invariably much applause and call- 
ing for speeches, but, oh, such ‘‘ knock- 
ing!’’ That is the only word. 

Actors are too familiar with the way 
effects are gained to be deceived by 
some plays that the public accepts. In 
a reckless moment, Mr. Gillette gave a 
professional matinee of ‘‘ Sherlock 
Holmes,’’ and there has probably never 
been such a frosty occasion in a New 
York theater. The actors all but hissed 
the drama that unprofessional audiences 
applauded. Yet, given really good art, 
no assemblage is more appreciative than 
a theatrical one. The superb technique 
of Miss Annie Russell and Mrs. Gilbert, 
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for instance, excites such enthusiasm 
on Thursday afternoons as never is 
heard in the evening. ‘Tuesday after- 
noons at Weber & Fields’ are the de- 
lightful times of the season. The boxes 
are engaged weeks ahead by as interest- 
ing celebrities as one sees in the larger 
horse shoe of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Miss Ethel Barrymore occupies 
a box every Tuesday she is in town, and 
I have known of her coming over from 
nearby cities where she was playing, 
even as far as Philadelphia, to enjoy 
one of these unique ‘‘ Weberfield’s’’ 
days. During his stay in New York, 





machine. 


Mr. Charles Hawtrey never misses a 
Tuesday, and all of the visiting actors 
from abroad go there immediately. Last 
season, Sir Henry Irving spent his first 
night in New York there because, he 
said, he could not wait for Tuesday 
afternoon. All classes of theatrical 
lights go, and it is the real meeting of 
‘“ society and the stage’ that we hear 
so much about and so seldom find. I 
have seen Miss Barrymore and Mrs. 
Bloodgood sandwiched between sou- 
brettes from The Dewey, and Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor sitting next to a peroxide 
serio-comic from Proctor’s. 

Rehearsals at Weber & Fields’ are in 
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some ways very different from those 
elsewhere. In the case of the chorus 
they are more exacting and artistic than 
at any other theater, Mr. Julian Mit- 
chell standing far above his rivals in 
such work in this country. Higher 
salaries are paid to the chorus girls here 
than elsewhere, and those of a certain 
mental refinement are engaged, so that 
all of the gestures made mean some- 
thing, instead of being the usual wood- 
en postures. And when a small part 
comes along a competent actress can al- 
ways be found among the subordinates. 
They are hard workers, tireless in their 
efforts for a general success. Still, their 
good nature is fostered by the gentle, 
thoughtful kindness of Mr. Mitchell, 
an 1 of nearly all of the prominent act- 
ors in the stock company. Particularly 
charming to the chorus girls is Miss 
Lillian Russell. I remember the after- 
noon of a first night last season. The 
company had rehearsed until four 
o’clock in the morning, and were called 
again at eleven. Miss Russell was per- 
fect in her part, but some of the chorus 
girls were not. Tired as they were, 
they had to go over and over a dance 
that accompanied one of her songs, and 
with sweet consideration she went 
through it with them every time. In 
contrast to her is the ridiculous pomp- 
ousness of the grand opera singers. 
Quite properly they refuse to use the 
full power of their voices at rehearsals, 
but they often absolutely decline to go 
over their parts at all, and never give 
the chorus any idea what they will do 
at a performance, which is probably the 
reason there is so much bad acting at 
the Metropolitan. The rehearsals of 
the ballet are in the room on the promen- 
ade floor, especially for that purpose. 
Most of the English dramatists re- 
hearse their own plays, but not so many 
Americans do. They usually sit in 
front, though, and offer suggestions, or 
explain just what they intend in lines 
that might be interpreted in two ways. 
Mr. Clyde Fitch, Mr. Belasco and Mrs. 
Genevieve G. Haines are among the 
native playmakers who stage their own 
work. Mr. Fitch is peculiarly clever 
in engaging actors so exactly suited to 
his parts that it requires less of art for 
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them to play the characters excellently 
than it would seem. He is not without 
cleverness in directing them just how a 
thing should be done, though it is more 
in large effects that his exceptional 
ability lies. Mr. Belasco, on the con- 
trary, is particularly adept in infusing 
into his actors the emotion he feels. Mr. 
Mansfield has that faculty, although he 
is sometimes unpleasantly critical at re- 
hearsals. His cleverness invariably 
commands admiration. It was when 
he was going over the balcony scene 
in ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac ’’ that the man 
who managed the calcium moon dis- 
pleased him. The light thrown from 
the imitation celestial orb fell in a per- 
fect, definitely marked circle. Mr. 
Mansfield took a pasteboard box cover 
and kicked a hole in it. Breaking it 
so it would let a jagged, outlined light 
through, he gave it to the electrician to 
put over the moon, and all through the 
run at the Garden Theater that paper 
box encircled the moon as it looked 
down on the love lorn Roxane. More 
heated words than even Mr. Mansfield 
ever used were spoken at later rehear- 
sals of ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ at the 
same theater, but they were in French. 
At such times M. Coquelin and Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt wrangled as if they 
might commit murder, yet their firm 
friendship stood steadfast. In first- 
class theaters noisy arguments seldom 
occur, and offensive language rarely. 
For a legitimate play, ‘‘ The Diplo- 
mat’’ was in a most extraordinary con- 
dition at the last rehearsal. When Mr. 
Collier was a star he rewrote the farces 
he acted in, always many and some- 
times all of the witty lines being his. 
He originated a good number for ‘‘ The 
Diplomat,’’ in fact so many that at the 
rehearsals the author, Miss Martha Mor- 
ton, departed in disgust, saying he had 
ruined her play. Personally I should 
hate to be so impolite to a lady as to 
say who was responsible for the dulness 
of ‘‘The Diplomat.’’ At the last re- 


hearsal Mr. Collier was puzzled just 
where to end the plot, a rather difficult 
point, as the story never started. But 
he wanted to finish brightly, so he 
made up some clever lines for a con- 
versation in the final scene, and his last 
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The Dress 


warning to the prompter was to ring 
down the curtain at the first hearty 
laugh. Roars of merriment greeted one 
of Mr. Collier’s lines, aud glancing at 
the prompter, he took a lived-happily- 
ever-after pose with the heroine, and 
the curtain descended amidst such jovial 
delight it had to be lifted many times. 
Miss May Irwin is inclined to be 
rather exclusive with her rehearsals. 
She quite sensibly does not care to have 
outsiders see her preparing her im- 
promptu gaiety. Undoubtedly one of 
her reasons is that her humor is not as 
spontaneous as it seems. In fact, much 
that she does apparently on the moment 
is the result of careful practice. Miss 
Marie Cahill is the same way, while 
Mr. Peter Dailey is really an impromptu 
actor. Mr. Fields and Mr. Weber never 
go over their parts before any one until 
the dress rehearsal. They talk their 
scenes over in their private office, 
building up on the material supplied 
by Mr. Edgar Smith. Sometimes they 
sit on the stage and rehearse in whispers. 
Mr. Sothern is one of the most exact- 
ing of stage managers, that is, most in- 
sistent on every rehearsal being like a 
performance. Instead of letting his 
actors learn their parts with a cane and 
an umbrella for the swords in the duel, 
and blank air instead of the letter that 
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the heroine opens in trembling excite- 
ment, he has every ‘‘ prop’’ used from 
the very first rehearsal. 

Managers have various ideas about 
letting outsiders in to dress rehearsals. 
Mr. Charles Frohman is very much op- 
posed to it. Miss Bingham and Mr. 
and Mrs. Nat Goodwin, on the con- 
trary, are inclined to make social func- 
tions of them. They belong to a set 
with which Mr.and Mrs. Dodson (Annie 
Irish) are intimately connected, and visit 
each other at such times. At the last trial 
of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,’’ at the 
Knickerbocker, Mrs. Goodwin and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dodson, in the picturesque 
costumes of Portia, Launcelot, Gobbo 
and Verissa, sat in the empty orchestra 
and criticised Mr. Goodwin as Shy/ock. 

The dress rehearsal, usually the night 
before the performance, once over, the 
most distressing time in an actor’s life 
comes, that is, to the player most im- 
portantly concerned. With the knowl- 
edge of the importance of the first night, 
and nothing left to do, the strain may be 
imagined. Somehow, usually driving 
aimlessly but madly round and round 
the Park with some sympathetic friend, 
they get through that dreadful day, and 
make their way to the theater to face the 
cruelest ordeal of the American actor, a 
New York first night. 





Packing for the road immediately after the last performance. 












his burro into Arroyo City, 
so in due time he punched it 
out again. ‘‘I’d be the 
3 savin’ o’ this town,’’ said 
McGinnis, ‘‘ but I’m not appresh’ated. 
Moreover, there’s no po’try in workin’ 
on the ore pile whin Sathurday comes 
only twice a month. Even if we hung 
the manager, what wud be the use ?’’ 
This being much the belief of all, the 
camp dissolved for the time being, after 
the fashion of such communities in the 
Rockies twenty years ago. 

I did not see McGinnis again for 
several years. We who said good-bye 
at the foot of Baxter Peak, and started 
over the dusty trail across the Mal Pais 


to the railroad, counted on meeting © 


each other again somewhere in the 
West, for the West of those days, though 
mysteriously large, was also myster- 
iously small. Friends met in it, and 
news traveled in it faster than the foot 
of horse or man, even in a country 
where was neither horse nor man. 

There was no surprise, therefore, 
in the fact that, after many years, I met 
McGinnis again at the other extremity 
of the Rocky Mountains. It seemed 
entirely natural that we should see him 
coming on, a plodding, snow-swept 
figure, following the trail from the Sun- 
rise Basin down Lamar Creek to Yan- 
cey’s cabin in the valley. We were 
snowed in at Yancey’s, for there was 
progressing the worst storm yet known 
during the early winter. McGinnis was 
icy and white when he crossed the 
beaver meadows in a fog of drifting 
white, and at last leaned his skis up 
against the cabin wall of Yancey’s and 
came into the room where the rest of us 
were sitting, watching the sheet of 
white shut out the big mountains, blot 
out the sight of the blue and white 
ridges of the rapid Yellowstone, wipe 
out the black forest on the steep ridges 
around about as though with a giant 
sponge of white. 


McGINNIS, SCIENTIST 
By EMERSON HOUGH, 


Author of «¢ The Mississippi Bubble ”’ 








It was silent at Yancey’s. Uncle 
John Yancey was a Missourian, an un- 
regenerated long-hair man, and not 
ashamed of it, though long hair was 
not then held fashionable in the West. 
It was thought probable that Uncle 
John allowed his hair to grow long be- 
cause he was too tired to cut it. It was 
thin, and a bit gray, and a trifle tan- 
gled, qualities which it had gathered 
during some years of travel through the 
West in days when it paid to wan- 
der if but for the very love of wander- 
ing. For three days Uncle John had 
not said anything. The cook, who was 
a deserter from a certain military post, 
was equally silent. The little valley in 
the winter time was no place for con- 
versation, even had these men been 
light of speech. Even when McGinnis 
opened the door, Uncle John did little 
more than grunt, and McGinnis him- 
self, being well fagged, said nothing, 
but went to the stove and began to pull 
icicles out of his moustache. He cast 
off from his shoulder a sack, knotted at 
the mouth, but empty, save for some 
small object which thumped slightly on 
the floor as it struck. This Uncle John 
regarded silently. He was a lovable 
man, Uncle John, although himself 
professedly a hater of all the world. 
The tenderfeet did it, and anyone who 
knows the unspeakable plague of ten- 
derfeet sometimes met in the mountains 
cannot blame Uncle John for the loss 
of his temper. He knew McGinnis as 
anything but a tenderfoot, but he 
snorted now as he saw McGinnis’ flax 
bag fall upon the floor, for to Uncle 
John a prospector was one not of good 
mind. 

** Rock, eh ?’’ said he. 
Good.to eat, I reckon !’’ 

‘* Yes, Uncle John,’’ said McGinnis. 

‘* "Tis good to eat, but ’tis no rock. 
Tis a petaty, the finest I iver saw in 
all me life. Tis maybe a thrifle froze 


‘* Specimen ? 


comin’ down the creek, but ’twas a 
noble petaty wanst. 


I tied it in the 
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McGinnis, 


corner of me bag to give the pack strap 
a better hold, as anny fool would see 
but you, Uncle John.”’ 

‘“‘All the grub you’ve got?’ said 
Uncle John, as if it made any differ- 
ence, since he was a notable friend of all 
those ‘* broke.’’ 
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‘Well, yis,’’ said McGinnis. ‘‘All 
I have by me now. You will undei- 
stand, Uncle John, that whin I started 
down the East Fork I had me bag full 
of patty de fow graw and tinned asper- 
gus and champagne, with a few orchids 
to dress the table. But “twas heavy 
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catryin’ on the skis, so I cached the 
lot a bit back up the creek. We'll go 
get it sometime, Uncle John.”’ And 
McGinnis took a seat with gravity un- 
broken. 
‘*Humph !’’ said Uncle John. 
‘You're a domineerin’ old fraud, 


ae . 





summer. Indeed the silence became 
general, so that for three days more 
nothing was said at Yancey’s. It 
snowed, but everyone could see it 
snowing, and the fact was not an- 
nounced, as such things are in the 
States, where life is not serious and 
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McGinnis twined it round with a sprig of green. 


Uncle John,’’ said McGinnis. 
up, will ye!”’ 

In truth, Uncle John did shut up. 
Perhaps he happened to think once 
more of ancient grievances he had 
against the tenderfeet, who might be in 
there any month during the following 


‘Shut 


thoughtful, as it was at Yancey’s. Even 
the tongue of McGinnis ran slow and 
paused after he had greeted me in mat- 
ter-of-fact fashion, as though it were 
but yesterday I had seen him in a land 
where skis were unknown and potatoes 
cost more than free gold specimens. I 


























McGinnis, 


knew that McGinnis would tell me 
all about it in the spring, and this was 
only early in December. We were 
snowed in at Yancey’s, and there was 
plenty of time for everything in the 
world. Perhaps there came upon the 
little party about the stove a touch of 
that melancholy of the mountains 
which was known to the wanderer of 
those days, the melancholy of the 
mountains, wherein the veil is lifted and 
one sees into his own life clearly. At 
any rate, there are many things far 
more important than speech among 
men. 

We might all be sitting yet silent at 
Yancey’s, staring at the stove, with 
Uncle John twisting a curl of his long 
gray hair about his finger, and the de- 
serter starting if the door creaked, and 
McGinnis tugging at his long red mus- 
tache, had it not been for one thing, an 
event singular for that place and time, 
when all had been given over to winter 
and the solitude. 

At about noon one day there came a 
whisking glance of shadow across the 
window front which made everyone 
think that perhaps a snow-slide had 
started on the hill above. We stepped 
to the window in time to see a ball of 
white unroll and attempt to untangle 
itself from a pair of skis, which had be- 
come curiously and intricately reversed 
and intertwined after the way of skis in 
charge of tenderfeet. A short, mild, 
bespectacled, snow-bespangled figure at 
length emerged from this coil and ap- 
proached the door. 

‘* Good morning !’’ said this stranger. 
‘‘If you please, may Icomein? I’m 
lost. My guide has gone back.’’ 

Uncle John looked at him and snorted 
in his roughest fashion. At length he 
said : 

‘* Well, I’m goin’ to move! <A man 
ought to have some rest from tenderfeet 
for at least a little part of the year. 
The trouble with this place is it’s at 
the foot of the hill both ways, east and 
west, and it catches all the d—d fools 
that are blowin’ around in the moun- 
tains. Can you come in? Say, what 
do you mean by being out at this time 
0’ year ?’’ 

The stranger gazed at him mildly. 
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‘* You see,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’m over from 
the railroad. I’m from the East. I’ve 
—well, you see, I’ve come West. I’m 
of East Monmouth College, you know, 
and I’ve come quite a way west. I 
didn’t know but I might stay. Atleast 
I thought I’d look about—study—in- 
vestigate, you know. At the railroad 
they told me there was a new field over 
in here. 

‘* They is,’’ said Uncle John, calmly. 

It was then three days before Christ- 
mas, and nothing more was said during 
those three days. The stranger was 
quietly allowed to become a member of 
the little winter colony. He took some 
notes now and then, and talked to him- 
self, but dared not speak aloud, one 
look from Uncle John being enough to 
deter him. Possibly the deserter fig- 
ured on asking the newcomer, some 
time during the early spring, where he 
had come from; but if the deserter had 
this intention, it never reached vocal 
form. There was going to be plenty of 
time. The snow was eight feet deep 
on the level, and a foot more fell every 
night, so that only the tip of a twelve- 
foot ski would show at the surface of 
the floor of fluffy white when one plowed 
his way out to the horse corral or to 
the shed where the bacon was kept. 

As for the deserter, it should be said 
that he was an honest man, although 
ignorant. Surely he cooked the best 
Christmas dinner that lay within his 
power. There was boiled elk meat 
illegal and not bad ; fried pork—legal 
and not bad; coffee of beans and sun- 
dries, bad enough almost to be illegal ; 
bread, and a cake with black currants 
in it. Never was such a Christmas din- 
ner at Yancey’s before. The cream of 
it all was when the potato of McGinnis 
was served, it being insisted upon by 
McGinnis himself that he, too, must 
figure as one of the patrons of the 
function. 

‘*T’ve been a savin’ that petaty for 
months,”’ said he, ‘‘and now I'll not 
be denied by any long-haired Missour- 
ian.’’ Wherefore the cook brought on 
the potato of McGinnis, baked, and no 
doubt as good as any frozen potato 
could be expected to be. McGinnis 
twined it round about with a sprig of 
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McGinnis, 


evergreen, and passed it with his own 
hands from the one to the other of us, 
offering of it regally, as one sharing 
great abundance. 

‘‘Whin it comes to Christmas din- 
ners,” said McGinnis, ‘‘this wan will 
go down as At in the ricord. Don’t be 
backward, Uncle John. ’Tis astonish- 
in’ how far one petaty will go upon oc- 
cashion. And sure you know that bet- 
ter ‘tis one petaty and contint there- 
with, than a stalled ox with hatred and 
oncharitableness. As for Dick McGin- 
nis, ‘tis happiness he wishes all the 
world, and God pity him who has no 
roof over him and no petaty to share 
this day.’”’ 

Tobacco followed round the stove for 
a couple of hours. But now McGinnis 
was restless and became scornful of the 
conduct which should obtain among 
Westerners in the winter time. 

‘* Tell us a story, Uncle John,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I mean, tell us your only and 
single story ; the wan you tell to iver- 
body who will listen to it; the wan 
about the married woman in Missouri.’’ 

Uncle John made no reply at once, 
but sat twisting a long gray curl about 
his finger. Perhaps about an hour later 
he began. 

‘*T wanted to go to town one day,’ 
said he, ‘‘and I had to cross a river. 
Only boat was one belongin’ to a neigh- 
bor. He wasn’t to home. His wife 
was. Fine lookin’ big woman, weighed 
about two hundred pounds. Mighty 
mean. Asked her if I could take the 
boat. She said no. I said I had to. 
She said I dasn’t. I went down and 
got into the boat. She gathered a stick 
of cordwood and came for me. L picked 
up the oar and, kind of careless like, hit 
her with it. Kept her quiet for a while. 
I went on across the river. ’Bout two 
weeks after that I met her husband. 
We was in a narrow lane. Couldn’t 
git away nohow. I gets my hand on 
my gun. It shore looked like there ’ud 
be some shootin’. Says he to me, as 
he rid up: ‘ Was it you that soaked my 
wife with a oah the other day?’ I 
allowed to him I had. ‘She was plum 
unconscious for ’bout two houahs,’ says 
he. ‘I’m mighty sorry,’ says I. ‘Stran- 
ger,’ says he to me, ‘I wish to God 
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ycu’d done that about ten yeahs ago! 
She’s been a bettah woman ever since.’ 
That relieved me some.’’ 

Whereupon Uncle John lapsed again 
into silence, only now and again a 
hollow cough which might have been 
construed as a chuckle being heard as 
a sign of life on his part. No one 
laughed at this story; seeing which the 
newcomer gazed perplexedly about and 
himself refrained from outward expres- 
sion of emotion. He seemed not quite 
to gather the drift of the local popula- 
tion. McGinnis was the first to evince 
interest in him. He was thawing out 
at the stove a mountain goat hide, which 
he purposed adding to his own bedding 
roll, and seeing the stranger looking at 
the goat skin curiously, he tossed it to 
him. 

‘* Tis a beauty, is it not?’’ said Mc- 
Ginnis. 

The stranger looked at it with the 
greatest interest, turning it over in his 
hands. ‘‘ This,’’ said he, ‘‘I take to 
be the hide of a white goat, that strange 
mountain antelope of which I have so 
often heard. Why, in our whole mu- 
seum at East Monmouth we had not a 
single specimen.”’ 

McGinnis nodded his red head through 
a cloud of blue tobacco smoke. 

‘* All white! ’’ said the professor. 

‘*Sure,’’ said McGinnis. ‘‘ Nota 
spot of any sort, exceptin’ the nose, an’ 
hoofs, an’ horns, which is_ black.’’ 
McGinnis had seen mountain goats be- 
fore in the Coeur d’ Alenes. 

‘But, look! See here!’’ cried the 
stranger, pointing to the muzzle of the 
hide, which had been taken off entire. 
‘The nose of this hide is not black, 
but yellow! ”’ 

McGinnis took up the hide and looked 
at it. ‘‘ Sure enough,’’ said he, “‘ ’tis 
as you say. The nose is plum yally. 
Sir,’’ he continued, regarding the other 


gravely, ‘‘I congratulate you. Your 
fortune as a scientist is made. Niver 


since God Almighty made the first 
mountain Billy was ever wan seen be- 
fore with a yally nose. Man, you’ve 
discovered a new speshus. An’ we 
poor ignorant fellies out here, we never 
would have thought it. That shows 
how great a thing is science.”’ 

3 
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‘*Can you tell me where this speci- 
men was killed?’’ said our visitor ex- 
citedly. 

‘‘T can show you the very place 
where it was shot, ez Uncle Toby said.’’ 

‘“ Why, an adult specimen of this 
animal would indeed make my reputa- 
tion !’’ 

‘“That’s what I said,’’ rejoined Mc- 
Ginnis. ‘‘ There’s none like it ever 
been seen in these parts. That yally 
strip up the nose is somethin’ new in 
mountain Billy skins.’’ 

‘“What price do you put upon this 
skin ?’”’ 

‘* Price?’’ said McGinnis. ‘‘ Price 
on a Billy hide? Take it along, pro- 
fessor, if you wantit. It’s Uncle John’s, 
an’ he don’t need it.”’ 

The professor turned eagerly to Uncle 
John with a question in his gaze. 

‘* Good God, yes, take it if you want 
it!’’ said that irascible soul, ‘‘ and 
shut up! I can’t stand this jabberin’.’’ 

The professor gasped at this rebuff, 
as well as at the generosity. Silence 
fell again for about two days, and the 
incident seemed closed. McGinnis, 
however, after a time again became un- 
comfortable. 

‘* My friend,’’ said he, accosting the 
stranger, ‘‘ that you area learned man 
is ivvident to us all. But what, an’ 
where, an’ why?”’ 

The stranger penetrated the intent. 
‘* Well, sir,’’ replied he, with a depre- 
catory cough and a hurried glance at 
the chair where Uncle John sat dozing, 
‘*T don’t know why you suspect it, but 
the fact is I did once hold the chair of 
natural science in the college at East 
Monmouth.’’ 

‘* Did ye fill it?’’ asked McGinnis. 

‘* Well—that is to say—I did until I 
came West. You see—I beg par- 
don—’’ said the stranger, in a certain 
confusion. 

‘* What was the name of the gurl that 
sint ye West ?’’ said McGinnis. 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ said the 
stranger, flushing. 

‘**Ye’re a liar,’’ said McGinnis, calm- 
ly, yet so softly that no one could take 
offense. 

‘* Listen,’’ said he a little later. And 
we all listened, for at times the speech 
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of McGinnis held a certain interest. 

‘“The gurl that threw ye down, Pro- 
fessor, wasn’t much bigger than ye are 
yerself. She was pale blue in the eye, 
an’ pale white in the skin, an’ her hair 
was hay color, an’ her eyes was weak 
like yer own, an’ so she wore glasses in 
the house when there was no need fear- 
ing of the snow blindness, like yerself. 
She was little and slim, all straight up 
and down, an’ lackin’ the figur’ of the 
woman which po'tes writes about and 
painters puts into the clouds and the 
waves, and things of that kind, d’ye 
mind. The gurl wud have weighed 


- about one hundred and tin in her bones, 


not more. She talked admirable. She'd 
rida heap of Shakespeare and Byron— 
no, not Byron—I beg yer pardon, she 
niver rid Byron at all, for she couldn't 
understand Byron, and what we can’t 
understand we abhorr. But as fer 
Danty and Gaitty and Schiller, and the 
old Dutch an’ the early English, and 
the Ranaysaunce—why, man, you 
couldn’t thrip her noways. She was 
there all the time. She could tell ye 
an’ Ethruscan vawse from old Greek 
ivery time. She knew the old Egyp- 
shun as well as you and me when we 
was in coll—I mean as well as you did. 
She knew a Navajo blanket by its first 
name, and was so well posted in Injun 
potthery, that when she saw an o//a she 
could tell you what cintury ’twas made 
in—if the Injun had any fair chance to 
dhry it out before the same was sold to 
the thrader as an antique. She cud 
do all thim things. She was a wonder, 
wasn’t she? Forehead a thrifle high, 
face not unpleasant to luk at, though 
ye wuddn’t dhream of it—I mean I wud- 
dent, beggin’ your pardon. She wasn’t 
so much to talk, either, bein’ well bred. 
She nivver conthradicted ye; she was 
too d—d polite fer that. She was prompt 
with her brid and butther letthers after 
being invited say to a Christmas din- 
ner out of town, like this one of ours 
here to Yancey’s. She was—oh, well, 
ye know well enough that what I’m 
saying to ye is thrue, ivery word of it,”’ 
for he turned to look at the Professor, 
whose face was working with a multi- 
tude of emotions--surprise, pain, re- 
sentment, bashfulness—and over it all, 
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wonder at McGinnis and his uncanny 
talk ; for assuredly McGinnis had never 
seen this man before nor known aught 
of his earlier surroundings. 

‘* How did you know ?”’ at last broke 
out the Professor. ‘‘ Man—why, you 
have no right, you know. [| protest— 
I won’t have it, you know !”’ 

‘*There, there, now, be aisey, be 
aisey, son. Don’t mind, now. I nivver 
saw your sweetheart in all me life, an’ 
I'll not rob ye of her. As to my know- 
in’? And why should not McGinnis, 
Scientist, know such things as that?’ 

A moody fit of reminiscence caught 
McGinnis and he sat silent for a time. 
‘*How do I know it?’’ resumed he 
fiercely. ‘‘ Did ye say ye held a chair 
of nacherl science ? Maybe ye did, back 
there, but not here in the college of 
Yancey’s-under-the-Hill. Ye hold the 
chair of nacheral d—d fool here. As to 
the rale perfesser—luk at him. Mc- 
Ginnis—I’m him! I hold the chair of 
science here. I know the kind of gurl 
ye’d meet, and nacher’ly, havin’ met 
her, ye’d fall in love with her. Fer 
nacher don’t want mistakes, and she 
even takes all kinds of chances lest men 
and wimmen shudn’t be sufficiently at- 
thracted to each other. Ye was at- 
thracted, and ye thought by the only 
livin’ faymale on earth fit for ye. She 
wasn’t, but ye thought so. That’s 
Nacher. Listen to McGinnis. The 
way I know the gurl is from knowin’ 
ye yerself so long. Ye two flocked 
togither in the haythendom of yer pro- 
pinkitty.’’ 

‘* But I didn’t think —you see, it’s so 
different here—why, there are no women 
here at all,’’ said the professor, broken- 
ly. What he meant to say was that 
he wondered how McGinnis acquired 
any knowledge whatever about the 
opposite sex. 

‘* T know ye didn’t know, son,’’ said 
McGinnis, gently. ‘‘So many of us 
don’t think. ‘Tis only a thrue scientist 
like meself as thinks. There are so 
many things as isn’t known in yore 
East Monmouth science. Ye didn’t 
know that the goat could have a yally 
nose. Ye nivver saw it in the books. 
Ye don’t believe that the antelope can 
shed its horns, because ye nivver saw it 


inthe books. But they do. Ye don’t 
know why snow sticks fast to your 
snow shoes, when it don’t to mine and 
Uncle John’s. Ye don’t know how 
Uncle John or me can pint out the way 
to the settlements blindfolded and in 
the dark; but we can. Ye think leather 
boots is good, and the higher the better; 
but they ain’t. Ye’ve gota toad sticker 
on for a knife, and ye think its all right 
for the West; but it ain’t. Pore, suf- 
ferin’ soul, it looks like we’d have to 
begin almost all over with ye agin and 
make a new man. I’m sorry. But 
we'll make it painless as possible. 

‘‘In the first place, of course-as I 
said,’’ began McGinnis later in the 
day, ‘‘a gurl sint ye West. We all of 
us know about that, God help us, an’ 
I'll not argy that. In me own case 
‘twas no optical illushun, such as exists 
in yore’s. An’ to think ye think ye 
know about wimmin, ye folks that lives 
back in the States. To hell with the 
States! There’s no man that lives in 
a city ivver knows a woman. Yore so- 
called gintlemen will tell ye in the 
cities of the general aisiness of wimmin 
to be accomplished as a gineral fact. 
D’ye grasp me now? God knows 
they’re aisy sometimes; but God knows 
also they’re angels all the time, ivery 
wan of thim, goodor bad. Man, if ye 
want to study woman, and want to 
understand her—d’ye hear me, to un- 
derstand her—why, live in the Rockies, 
if the Rockies’ll allow it. Thin, per- 
haps, sometime ye may grow fit to 
occepy a rale chair of science, like 
mesilf.’’ 

McGinnis again fell silent before he 
resumed, waving his pipe toward the 
window. ‘‘ Luk at the clouds, man! 
Luk at the pink light o’ dawn in the 
mountains, an’ the white-blue color on 
the snow. There’s the flame o’ chastity, 
an’ the flame o’ livin’ love. Ye can’t 
see thim, can ye, out there on the 
mountains? No; I reckon ye can’t, 
yit. It takes time. Ye don’t under- 
stand yit the pure sort of molekkilar 
atthraction that makes the snow stick 
to yore shoes whin it don’t to ours. 
Ye can’t see an’ ye don’t know, do ye 
now, my son?’’ 


Again McGinnis fell silent. Yet I 
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think that even the Professor felt that 
what he had said had been meant kind- 
ly. Moreover, folk will fall a thinking 
in the winter in the Rockies. 

We did not talk much thereafter for 
nearly two days. ‘Then there came a 
change. The day broke in dazzling 
glory, the peaks around about being 
lighted up with unspeakable brilliancy. 
Soft masses of cloudy white hung upon 
the trees. The blue of the sky was 
almost appalling in its glory. 

McGinnis knocked the ashes from an 
early pipe as he looked out of the door. 
‘‘The first class in science will now 
stand up,’’ said he. ‘‘ Manny, dear, 
ye’re going home to-day. I’ve greased 
yer skis and smoked yer glasses, an’ 
here’s a pair of shoes an’ some socks 
fer ye, which Uncle John don’t need as 
much as ye do. Come along !”’ 

He motioned to me. And so we all 
made ready our bundles and presently 
struck out into that blinding brilliance. 
For five miles we toiled up the sharp 
sides of the Devil’s Gorge. The Pro- 
fessor was perspiring and panting, yet 
he had pluck withal, wherefore McGin- 
nis beamed upon him. 

‘‘Almost sometimes I begin to think 
I cud make a man of ye yit, me son,’’ 
said he. ‘‘If ye only had a couple of 
ginerations to spare, all spint in the 
Rockies, I’m most sure I could make 
part of a man of ye, at least.’’ He 
cooed, reassuringly. 

We pressed onward until the roofs of 
the army post could be seen from our 
eminence. Here McGinnis paused. 

‘It’s good-bye here,’’ said he to the 
Professor, throwing down his pack and 
beginning to unroll its covering. ‘‘ But 
before we part, take this little reminder 
of McGinnis. "Tis the yally-nosed goat 
skin, the only wan known to science. 
I’ve neglected to tell ye earlier that the 
raison this goat has a yally nose is be- 
cause the hide was hung on a big nail 
outside the door at Yancey’s, an’ the 
wather runnin’ down made the nail 
rusty, an’ that discolored the hide be- 
low. Take the yally-nosed goat back 
to yer felly scientists in the States. 
Or take it back to the goddess of 
yer heart, my frind,’’ said he, ‘‘ the 


gurl who sint ye West, the goddess of 
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yer own particler propinkitty. Tell her 
this is yer Golden Fleece, the fortune 
ye gained in the West, where ye went 
a-Argonautin’. But, man, listen to 
me! Before ye take her this golden 
fleece go get some new experyances. 
Don’t get drunk unless ye must. Don’t 
swear unless ye have to, and if ye must, 
learn to cuss artless if ye cuss at all. 
Go lick somebody or get licked a thry- 
in’. Live in the Rockies a bit, if they'll 
let ye. Go back to yer goddess 
some day. Maybe she’ll love ye thin. 
No one can ivver tell about these 
things. And if she don’t—why, there’s 
as many others—-But, no,’’ said Mc- 
Ginnis, dreamily regarding a white 
scurry of cloud which swept down 
along the snowy mountain side. ‘‘1’ll 
not say that neither. Sometimes I be- 
lieve that sayin’ about the other fish in 
the sea, and sometimes again I doubt 
it. ‘Twas a gurl sint each wan of us 
West. Ye have got the pictur of that 
gurl there in yer waistcoat—don’t deny 
it. There’s the pictur of mine, in yan- 
der cloud. Whist, ye can’t see it. Well, 
she’s different shape from yours, me 
son and felly-scientist, but just as 
straight up and down, inside at least. 
See, the cloud is gone !’’ 

McGinnis rose from his seat upon his 
snow shoe pole and kicked a much 
woncering professor in the back with 
the sharp toe of his ski, something 
which I think I never saw done before, 
yet obviously in this case done out of 
affection. The Professor started down 
the hill to the Army post. ‘‘He can't 
git lost goin’ that far,’’ said McGinnis, 
‘but we’ll watch him safe.” 

‘*McGinnis,’’ said I to him, when at 
last we rose and pulled the skis out of 
the snow, ‘‘is it true that you were ever 
a college man ?”’ 

McGinnis was gentleman enough to 
ignore this violation of the fundamental 
creed of the West. He swept about a 
meditative eye, as though missing the 
little drifting cloud. 

‘“«"Tis late,’’ said McGinnis. ‘“We'll 
hit the trail hard. Don't ye know that 
whin the fever takes hold of a man, an’ 
all the past comes back to him like a 
dream again, there’s nothin’ in the 
world like the snow shoein’ fer a cure?’’ 
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CINDY'S FUNERAL 


By HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS 


R. NORRIS may have had 
initials early in life, but af- 
ter thirty years’ disuse they 
disappeared from the mem- 
ory of man. He was the 
only Norris in his county, 

and since he rendered no bills and re- 
ceived no mail, initials were of little 
service to him. ‘‘ Doctor Norris’’ was 
sufficiently descriptive, and if an occa- 
sional friend of long standing affection- 
ately designated him as ‘‘ Doc,”’ even 
that was enough. 

The Doctor's practice was confined to 
plantation people, white and black. He 
was old-fashioned, but skilful, com- 
bining in his daily work the office of 
physician, nurse, friend and family ad- 
viser. His quaint, active little figure 
was familiar throughout the diameters 
of twenty miles square, and his speckled 
gray mare was recognized as far as the 
eye could detect a moving object. 
Place the Doctor’s covered buggy and 





mare against the sky-line of Hancock 
County, Georgia, fifteen miles away, 
and there was not a man, woman or 
child in sight but could instantly iden- 
tify them. Let him pass a cabin at any 
hour of the night, and if the road out- 
side were hard enough to echo the 
measured jog trot of the ancient mare, 
the occupant knew at once that the 
Doctor was passing by. 

Forever on the move, industrious, si- 
lent, he pursued the even tenor of his 
way, the friend of the human race. 

No man had ever heard Doctor Nor- 
ris express an opinion on the condition 
of a patient ; that is, a verbal opinion. 
Unconsciously, however, he expressed 
his opinion in little actions which were 
characteristic of the individual. Grad- 
ually, among his widely scattered con- 
stituency, there grew up an accepted 
code of signals, by which the workings 
and conclusions of the good man’s mind 
could be read with infallible correctness. 
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For instance, should the Doctor enter 
the chamber of a patient, seat himself 
by the bed, take the pulse, release the 
wrist, and address a casual remark to 
some member of the family, there was 
instantaneous information conveyed 
that the ailment of the patient was in- 
significant. Should he hold the wrist, 
and thoughtfully consider the clinical 
aspect of the prostrate one, then it was 
known that cause for interest existed. 
Usually there were symptoms of fever. 
Should he, after this, arise and pace the 
room slowly, stopping occasionally to 
look out through the window, and re- 
turning to regard again the patient, the 
case was beginning to have a serious as- 
pect. Genuine alarm 
began in the room if, 
after gazing at the pa- 
tient for the second or 
third time, the good 
man lost himself in re- 
verie. Something like 
a panic would seize on 
the family if, after this 
prolonged meditation, 
he went into the hall 
or veranda, drew his 
pipe from his coat-tail 
pocket, stuffed it with 
tobacco and began to 
promenade and smoke. 
But if, instead of draw- 
ing his pipe, he should 
clasp his hands behind 
him, twirl his thumbs, and as he paced 
back and forth whistle a tuneless little 
air that he had invented, the family 
went into tears forthwith, and prayers 
for the dying began to ascend. Usually 
after the final and fatal display the Doc- 
tor would leave some simple remedy 
from his medicine case, shake hands 
sympathetically with the friends of the 
doomed and disappear. 

It was in 1870 that the Negroes of 
middle Georgia began to have what 
they called ‘‘funerals’’ for the long- 
since dead. Gradually on the old plan- 
tation where Cindy had lived and died, 
the funerals of all those who had passed 
away within the recent memory of the 
living were duly celebrated. The day 
came when Cindy alone remained un- 
honored of all those who slept out in 





Uncle Harry's third wife was chief 
mourner. 


the little plantation burial-ground where 
haw, crab-apple and the briars ran riot 
and in the spring morns glorified the 
resting-place of the dead. Then it was 
announced in the little log church 
among the pines, that on the ‘‘ second 
Sunday,’’ Cindy Thomson’s funeral 
would be preached, and in the preach- 
ing of that funeral the dramatic ending 
of Cindy’s brief life was eloquently told. 
The dusky congregation assembled 
early and rapidly on that second Sun- 
day, coming in varied hues of ribbon, 
calico and gingham along the highway, 
across the fields and by woodland 
paths, responsive to the mellow call of 
the bell an ‘‘ Old Miss ’’ had contributed 
in some distant day 
gone by. Wagons, 
rickety buggies and 
dilapidated carryalls, 
the flotsam and jetsam 
of a county civiliza- 
tion, deposited their 
burdens at the door. 
When the first hymn 
was raised the woods 
were full of tied-out 
stock and within doors 
there was standing 
room only. The echoes 
of the hymn died away 
and were succeeded by 
the stentorian tones 
of Uncle Josiah Sims, 
whose voice was lifted 
in prayer. The voice of Uncle Josiah 
Sims was one of the wonders of nature, 
and penetrated depths of the forest that 
no hymn could have reached, and as he 
traveled on his knees over the space 
reserved for him by the pulpit, he 
aroused his listeners to a degree of emo- 
tion that expressed itself in the sobs, 
moans and shouts with which the coun- 
try darkey is wont to cheer on his leader 
to higher flights and finer frenzies. 
The gentle, eventless life of dusky 
Cindy was touchingly described by the 
rudely eloquent speaker. It had ended 


in the twelfth year, and about seven 
years had passed since her death. 
Cindy’s mother had also passed away, 
and Uncle Harry, her father, had suc- 
ceeded in marrying twice since her 
passing. 
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Naturally, there was but little per- 
sonal interest in Cindy among those 
present, but in such a congregation 
and on such an occasion personal in- 
terest of the most pronounced kind 
grows with every shout and gesture ot 
the orator. As Uncle Josiah proceeded 
the fact that Cindy had been dead seven 
years or more, or had died at all, passed 
from the minds of his hearers. When 
he reached the final scene the air was 
full of cries and interruptions, and 
Uncle Josiah was panting out his sen- 
tences :— 

‘*Unc’ Harry was er workin’ in de 
fiel’, Unc’ Harry was er 
workin’ in de fiel’,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘an’ hyah 
comes er runner an’ 
say : ‘Go fer de Docter, 
yo’ chile is done took !’ 

‘*Unc’ Harry say ter 
de overseer, ‘my chile 
is done took ; I mus’ go 
fer de Docter!’ But de 
overseer, dat hard-heart- 
ed man, he crack his 
long black whip an’ 
say, ‘hoe dat cott’n, 
nigger! Hoe dat cott’n!’ 
an’ Unc’ Harry, wid er 
heavy heart, he hoe dat 
cott’n. 

‘* Bimeby hyah come 
ernuther runner an’ say, 





‘Unc’ Harry, go fer de J 


Docter; Cindy’s took! 
Go fer de Docter, yo’ 
chile is took!’ An’ Unc’ 
Harry say to de overseer, 
‘I mus’ go fer de Doc- 
ter, my chile is done took!’ But de 
overseer, dat hard-hearted man, he 
crack es long black whip an’ say, ‘ hoe 
dat cott’n, nigger? Hoe dat cott’n!’ 
An’ Unc’ Harry, wid er heavy heart, 
he hoe dat cott’n ! 

‘*Den bimeby hyah come ernuther 
runner an’ say ter de overseer: ‘ Ole 
Miss say sen’ Unc’ Harry fer de Doc- 
ter; his chile is done took!’ An’ de 
overseer, dat hard-hearted man, he 
crack dat long black whip an’ say ter 
Unc’ Harry, ‘ go fer de Docter, nigger, 
go fer de Docter! What you loafin’ 
roun’ here fer, an’ yo’ chile down sick !’ 





Panting out his sentences. 


An’ Unc’ Harry he go fer de Docter. 
The Docter warn’t home! Oh, de 
Docter warn’t home! But dey prom- 
mus ter sen’ ’im when he come. Oh, 
dey prommus ter sen’ ‘im erlong when 
he come. An’ erbout dark he come an’ 
dey sen’ ’im erlong when he come.”’ 

‘Thank de Lord !’’ said Uncle Man- 
uel in the audience, ‘‘ Docter Norris is 
er comin’ now !’’ 

‘* Dey sen’ ’im erlong an’ he strike 
de d-a-r-k road unner de pines as de 
moon was er risin’, de 1l-o-n-g, d-a-r-k 
road unner de pines whar de little 
screech owls curve down and knock at 

yo’ hat?” 

‘*Hush!’’ exclaimed 
Uncle Lige. Several of 
the sisters added shiv- 
ering moans. 

‘‘He come erlong 
from dem d-a-r-k woods 
close by de white folks’ 
buryin’ groun’, close by 
de cyarved angel stan- 
nin’ deir in de moon- 
light !’’ 

‘*Hush!’’ shouted 
Uncle Lige again; and 
again a moan swept 
through the church. 

, ‘*Stannin’ deir in de 
moonlight wid ’er right 
han’ raise up an’ ’er 


whipperwill roostin’ on 
V/fij/ it an’ talkin’ to de lone- 
nen Semne Si, some place—’ 


One of the children 
screamed and the men 
added their groans to 
the confusion. 

‘Talkin’ ter de lonesome place! 
An’ he come on down de hill--him 
an’ de ole speckle gray mare—dey come 
on d-o-w-n de hill thru’ de canebrake, 
which lap over de head of the ole speckle 
gray mare des like hit lap over de head 
of de peddler dey foun’ down deir wid 
’es th’oat cut.’’ A woman in the rear 
of the church fell off the bench and in- 
terrupted the speaker with incipient hys- 
terics. Sympathetic neighbors poured 
water on her. Josiah’s voice rose above 
the confusion. 

‘* He come on an’ he driv’ in de back 
yard up yanner! He driv’ in Ole 
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Miss’ back yard an’ he go in ’er house, 
—oh yes he go in dat b-i-g white house 
an’ put ’es han’ on Cindy—’”’ 

‘*Look out now!’’ shouted Uncle 
Dick from the audience. 

Breathless silence followed, broken 
almost instantly by the preacher’s voice 
lifted even higher. 

‘‘Yes, look out now! He put his 
han’ on Cindy an’ he ain’ tek it off—’’ 

‘*Lord have mercy on Cindy !” said 
Uncle Dick fervently. 

‘*Amen!’’ responded a score of 
voices. 

‘** An’ he ain’ tek it off! 
‘er long time !’’ 

‘‘Save ’er! Save ’er, good Lord,”’ 
shouted Aunt Phillis. 

‘* Save ’er, Lord!’’ responded Uncle 
Peter. ‘‘ She’s er good girl, save ’er!’’ 
Peter’s appeals were generally ren- 
dered in an advisory tone. He spoke 
as to one sitting next to him. 

‘* He look at ’her er long time an’ ’e 
walk up an’ d-o-w-n dat room—’’ 

A groan burst from the whole con- 
gregation. 

‘“Up an’ d-o-w-n dat room! An’ 
bimeby he stop an’ ’e look out dat win- 
dow in de orchard !—’’ 

Screams arose in the rear of the 


He look at 
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church and the confusion was increas- 
ing. A voice shouted out, ‘‘ Don’t you 
do it, Unc’ Siah, don’t you do it !’’ 

‘*T ain’t er doin’ it, my sister, I ain’t 
er doin’ it! De Lord’s er doin’ it! 
An’—’e look out dat window in de 
orchard. He come erlong back, oh-h-h, 
my brothers! Oh-h-h, my sisters, he 
come erlong back. He look at Cindy 
some more! Qh, he look at Cindy one 
mo’ time! An’ he go out deir on dat 
back po’ch !”’ 

The excitement in the audience was 
now reaching its climax. Like oil on 
the troubled waters the calm advisory 
voice of Peter was poured forth. 

‘* Lord, if yo’ is goin’ ter stan’ by ’er, 
now is yer time !’’ 

‘‘He go out deir on dat back po’ch 
an’ he put es han’s behin’ ’im as ’e 
walk up an’ down!” 

The cries of the women drowned the 
speaker’s voice; he was forced to re- 
strain the congregation. Standing on 
his tiptoes he shouted :— 

‘*But he put ’em in es pocket whar 
’e keep es pipe an’ terbaccer !’’ 

‘* Thank Gord fer dat!’’ said Uncle 
Dick fervently, ‘‘ thank Gord fer dat! 
Dere’s hope for Cindy yet !’’ 

‘* Whar’e keep es pipe an’ terbaccer !”’ 





“*He look at her er long time.”’ 
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‘* Thank Gord fer dat !’’ The congre- 
gation echoed Uncle Dick’s sentiments. 

‘* But ’e tek ’em out! Oh, yes, my 
friends, he tek ’em out, ’cause ’e can’t 
help it. De good man ’e tek ‘em out !”’ 
A single shrill scream split the air. It 
came from Uncle Harry’s third wife, 
who by virtue of her position as post- 
mortem stepmother was chief mourner, 
and the congregation, chilled to the 
marrow, waited breathlessly. 

‘‘He tek em out an’ ’e twis’ es 
thums behin’ es back !” 

‘* Nothin’ c’n save ’er now!”’ said 


Peter. He turned in formal sympathy 
and shook hands with Uncle Harry. 

‘Gord have mercy on Cindy !”’ 
claimed Manuel. 

‘* He twis’ es thum’s behin’ es back 
an’ ’e whistle dat same ole tune !’’ 

** She’s gone !’’ said Peter instantly. 
And confusion reigned. Friends were 
crowding about Uncle Harry, when 
someone raised the old plantation hymn, 
‘*Swing low, sweet chariot,’’ and to 
its stirring melody the congregation dis- 
persed for dinner. 

Cindy's funeral was ended. 


ex- 
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IMMIE SZAG stood on his 
head in a sawdust pile. He 
was filling the air with mal- 

eet) evolent gutterals and kick- 
== ing his thin legs in reckless 
semi-circles. Once he tweaked his head 
to look up and down the workshop, 
but, unsatisfied with the prospect, he 
continued howling. Gasky had pushed 
him into the sawdust pile. It was Jim- 
mie’s idea that if he stood on his head 
long enough the Superintendent would 
see him and be better convinced of 
Gasky’s villainy. Plethoric with glee, 
Gasky, with the other boys, lurked on 
the opposite side of the shop. 

It appeared that Gasky had declared 
that Pannikin, the matron of the dor- 
mitory, was a witch, and Jimmie in de- 
fending her had received a tumble for 
his pains. Jimmie had no reason to 
believe otherwise—in fact he had every 
reason to believe that Pannikin was a 
witch ; yet he regarded it imperative to 
dispute Gasky. From the juvenile 
standpoint, Pannikin, the matron, who 
lived withthe seclusion of a bat in a 








THE WITCH 


A Story of Chicago's Prison for 
‘fuveniles 


By THOMAS W. STEEP 
With Illustrations by W. GLACKENS 


small room in the garret above the dor- 
mitory, was a Pandora’s box of mys- 
teries. She never was known to have 
uttered a human word in the hearing 
of the boy prisoners. Ina faded ging- 
ham dress and a bonnet she hovered 
about the institution, an embodiment 
of reticence and solitude 

Several of the boys who had hazarded 
to sidle close to her had been frightened 
away by a peculiar hissing sound, 
which emanated from her toothless 
gums. Her sunken lips accentuated 
her eternal silence; she moved with a 
sort of feline stealth, and once, when 
Jimmie had dared to look beneath the 
hood at the withered, saturnine face, he 
had been vanquished by a reptilian 
stare from her eyes and a menacing ges- 
ture from her gaunt hand. It was said 
that, when in the midst of her work of 
sweeping and making beds, she stop- 
ped occasionally and described crosses 
on her bosom, she was communicating 
with invisible people. Yet, fearsome 
as she was, deep in Jimmie’s heart 
rested an inexplicable fondness for Pan- 
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nikin; to him, 
her quiet and 
seclusion sug- 
gested peace 
and repose, and 
often, particu- 
larly in mo- 
ments of dis- 
tress and de- 
feat, he longed 
to go to her. 
His childish 
fancy had form- 
ed its notion of 
the solace in a 
woman. Hun- 
ger for mater- 
nal affection he 
always had 
known — his 
dead sister Lou 
had instilled 
that in him. 
But his want 
lacked  defini- 
tion, and Pan- 
nikin held 
aloof, and Jimmie remained at a dis- 
tance, wistfully loitering outside the 
mysterious circle that surrounded the 
woman. His memory recalled vividly 
when, on an especial occasion, Panni- 
kin being sick, he had been sent to her 
room, and standing outside, looking in, 
he saw hanging on her wall the picture 
of a child. Ever since he had envied the 
subject of that picture. In his moments 
of dejection he often had let his fancy 
run amuck to the extent of picturing 
himself on intimate terms with Panni- 
kin ; half of the joy of this was in the 
imaginable jealousy of the other boys. 

Now, as he stood on his head, he 
realized that he had for the first time 
made a demonstration of his inward re- 
gard for the matron. He was not quite 
sure in just what fashion he had done it, 
except that during Gasky’s caviling the 
words slipped unwarily from his mouth. 
Then he was compelled to openly de- 
fend her. It aggravated his choler to 
think that while he had incurred the 
revilement of his mates he still dared 
not embrace the woman. He felt he 
could be her everlasting slave if she 
would but smile on him. 
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Jimmie’s neck was peginning to hurt 
and the sawdust was getting into his 
eyes. Convinced at last that the Su- 
perintendent had no intention of com- 
ing to view his topsy-turvy pose, and 
that he was only playing the fool and 
punishing himself besides, he arighted 
himself and shuffled shamefacedly to 
his workbench. Instantly there was a 
chorus of derision. 

‘** Ho-o-o-ho-ho-ho! 
love wid a witch! 
witch !’’ 

Jimmie turned toward them. He 
was seized with a diabolical hankering; 
his bosom palpitated with incipient 
anarchy. His fingers reached for a 
scrap of wood and he threw it; then 
another and another; anger possessed 
him. 

From the opposite side of the shop 
came back at Jimmie various fragments 
of timber. The boys all sided against 
him now, and their missiles were pro- 
jected with gatling-gun rapidity. At 
last from the hand of Gasky a block of 
oak rose in the air and twirled like a 
bomb. It struck Jimmie in the fore- 
head; he fell. Regaining his feet, 
stunned, he raised his ‘hand to the 
bruise of the blow, and on his fingers 
was a spat of blood. 

‘*He’s duckin’! He’s duckin’! He’s 
skulkin’! ’’ 

Jimmie had no intention of skulking. 
He simply had discovered it expedient 
to consult a hydrant 
spigot and a water 
trough. 

When the boys had 
assembled in the dor- 
mitory that night Gas- 
ky made it plain that 
he had been repri- ¥ 
manded for injuring 
Jimmie, and he pro- 
posed some form of 
retaliation. Bedlam 
reigned as soon as the 
guards had gone. 
Sheets were torn from 
the beds, and clothing, 
twisted in hard knots, 
flew helter - skelter. 
Jimmie fought peski- 
ly, but his assailants, 


Jimmie’s in 
In love wid a 
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Missiles were projected with gatling-gun rapidity. 


winding the sheets about him, hauled 
him up and down the floor. The 
attack soon reached the stage where 
the victim was hurled from quarter 
to quarter like a charge from a sling- 
shot. Jimmie heard the sheets rip; 
he grasped wildly, but could clutch 
nothing tangible. He was a cat claw- 
ing helplessly amid a pack of savage 
dogs. He was sure he was a martyr. 
Exhausted finally, the persecutors sub- 
sided and Jimmie lay in a heap in the 
midst of them. 

‘* Say, fellers,’’ said an obscure one, 
‘*let’s lock Jimmie up wid Pannikin !’’ 

The suggestion came in the nature of 
an inspiration. Two elfish eyes in 
every urchin head glistening, turned 
toward the door behind which were the 
stairs leading up to Pannikin’s room. 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ chorused all, ‘‘ let’s lock 
Jimmie up wid Pannikin! Let’s lock 
Jimmie up wid Pannikin! Let’s lock 
him up wid t’ witch !”’ 

Jimmie retrenched, defiant, with 
puckered lips. ‘‘I dare yehs,’’ he said 
testily. ‘‘ Oh, I dare yehs.’’ 

That was a fateful challenge for Jim- 
mie Szag. But he had to make it. In 


an instant he found himself thrown up 
against the stairs, the door shut and 
locked behind him. He was surrounded 
by Cimmerian darkness. 

Lurid tales were told of Pannikin. It 
was bruited that if you awoke just after 
midnight you could see her at the foot 
of your bed, walking up and down, 
waving her arms, singing strange in- 
cantations and leaning over you, her 
eyes shining with a sulphurous glow, 
like that of a match when you rub it in 
the palm of your hand in the dark. One 
of the tales al 
said that if you ; 
attempted to 
rise from your 
bed you could 
feel her cold 
hands about 
your throat, 
pressing you 
back again. If 
you waited un- 
til the blue | 
light of dawn 
came creeping 
in through the 
windows you 
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could see Pannikin gather her skirts 
and rush up to the garret, closing the 
door behind her. 

Jimmie rammed at the door ; in reply 
he heard only laughter. With the 
fatigue of his day’s labor and his casti- 
gation, he lay back on the steps jaded, 
until the noise ceasing in the dormitory, 
he fancied them all asleep. In his en- 
deavor to find a level upon which to 
stretch himself, he crawled up the steps. 
Courage comes momentarily, even to 
the weakest. 

Tremblingly Jimmie stood at the top 
of the stairs and peered into the con- 
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if she should creep up behind him 
and strangle him! What if he should 
hear screechings and moanings ! Jimmie 
hurried to the moonlight and the win- 
dow as he would have hurried to day- 
light. 

A puff of hot wind laden with a tar- 
roof smell struck his nostrils as he 
leaned in the window and looked out. 
This was the only casement in the in- 
stitution not crossed by bars. Its open 
view invited a sense of liberation. The 
sky never before had looked so clear, 
the moon never so brilliant. It was not 
unpleasant to look upon the prison 


Thrown up against the stairs. 


jectural garret. The room was trans- 
fused with a crepuscular dimness by 
the moonlight which streamed in 
through an open window and threw a 
silver patch on the black floor. The 
location of Pannikin’s room, huddled 
in one corner, was indicated by the slits 
of light in the cracks of her door. A 
flood of sympathy filled his heart as he 
pictured the old woman in there, labor- 
iously mending bed sheets, while in the 
dormitory below, a few moments before, 
the boys had been engaged in so ruth- 
lessly tearing them. But what if Pan- 
nikin should jump out at him! What 


buildings lying below, white and still 
in the moonlight. He was beginning 
to enjoy himself. He would plan some 
punishment for Gasky. 

Suddenly a little black, wiggling 
thing fell suspending in the air before 
his face. At sight of it he recoiled, sit- 
ting back on his heels. Then he per- 
ceived that it was merely a spider. His 
own feeling of exile impelled him to 
leave the spider unharmed ; ordinarily 
he would have put it out of existence. 
The spider went to the bottom of the 
window and then climbed up again ; it 
zigzagged across and up and down in- 
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dustriously, creating a net in which to 
snag the first fly that ventured out in 
the morning. Jimmie became interested; 
the spider impressed him as being an 
actor in a little comedy, with a possible 
tragic element in the nature of a fly’s 
death. He slipped back on his stom- 
ach, his chin in his hand, his elbow on 
the floor, intent on the worker weaving 
its delicate, impalpable web fantasti- 
cally in the moonlight. Gradually his 
eyelids drooped; the exertion of the 
day was demanding its repose; the 
spider faded vaguely until it seemed to 
melt in the moon; the boy’s hand 
dropped from beneath his chin, his head 
fell on his arm, and he slept, murmur- 
ing in his dreams, ‘‘I dare yehs! Oh, 
I dare yehs !’ 

In her room, Pannikin had finished 
her evening's stint of stitching and was 
kneeling at her bed. As her withered 
fingers wandered in a cross on her 
bosom she raised her head toward a 
faded portrait of a child on the wall, as 
if the picture had some tender implica- 
tion in her prayer. The light of the 
lamp played across her features, her 

















Gazed at him wonderingly. 
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Peered into the garret. 





eyes sunken with age, her face shrunken 
with long, repressed sorrow. In the 
midst of her quiet she heard a voice, an 
indistinct, smothered voice, coming as 
if from a distance. It came louder, 
clearer, ‘‘I dare yehs? Oh, I dare 
yehs !”’ 

Curiously she opened the door and 
stepped out into the garret. The boy 
lay in the light by the window. Ap- 
proaching, she stooped by his side and 
gazed at him wonderingly, her loosened 
gray hair turning vivid white as she 
stepped into the moonlight. 

Pannikin never had told that the 
portrait of the child on her wall was 
that of a son whose life had 
failed to keep its promise, 
whose career in crime had 
ended in death and left the 
mother-soul stricken. She 
clung to that picture as one 
might cling to the effigy of a 
dead hope. She had become 
a recluse because skepticism 
had so gathered at her heart 
as to embitter her against 
promiscuous affection. Her 
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motherly instincts long since had been 
atrophied by disuse. Intimate associa- 
tion with the children of the prison 
would have aroused remembrance with 
a sting. It was as though she had 
bitten her own lips so sorely that she 
was chary of the pain of a child’s kiss. 
If she looked back—as she often did 
when her memory burst through its 
restraint and held her captive in its re- 
vival—she saw a young mother happy 
in the bloom of confident expectation ; 
her early widowhood was the initial in- 
stance in the process of elimination 
through which she lived; the child be- 
came a boy, the boy a man, the man a 
miscreant, the miscreant a poignant 
tragedy, and disappointment’s lingering 
travail marked her for its own. Then 
where the sublimated past met the 
emaciated present she would arise and 
bestir herself to think of it no more. 

The boy on the floor twitched in his 
sleep. His face, upturned in the moon- 
light, winced as if troubling dreams 
moved it. A fresh scar lay across his 
forehead. 
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Pannikin had seen too much of the 
boys not to know of their tricks, their 
badinage and intrigues. She knew 
Jimmie was the victim of some childish 
prank. Again the boy twitched, his 
lips puckering :— 

‘*T dare yehs! Oh, I dare yehs!’’ 

Quietly Pannikin gathered him in her 
arms and carried him to her room; 
gently she loosened his shoes and jerkin 
and lying him on the couch, covered 
him. Hesitating as if in temptation, 
she drew back and looked to the pic- 
ture on the wall. Then she turned and 
stooping over the sleeping boy pressed 
her lips to his cheek; and she thought 
she saw a suggestion of contentment 
flit across his pillowed face. 

In one of his internal upheavals the 
boy flung his arm across his body, 
striking it violently against the wall. 
At the shock he _ rose, startled. 
‘*Q-o-00-000!’’ he gasped. 

‘*Don’t be frightened,’’ said Panni- 
kin now realizing the boy’s natural 
bewilderment. ‘‘ Don't be frightened, 
Jimmie.”’ 








“Don't be Srightened, Jimmie.” 
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** Qh, Miss Pannikin, I didn’t do ut! 
T’ey done ut. ‘T’ey done ut, t’otter 
fellers done ut. I didn’t come here by 
myself.’’ 

‘*T brought you in,’’ said Pannikin. 
‘* The boys put you in the garret and I 
brought you in here. It’s all right—I 
wanted you.”’ 

There was such softness in the 
woman’s voice that the boy’s fear left 


‘“No, Jimmie. You can come up 
here every time the boys bother you— 
as often as you like. I want you to be 
around me more. I get so lonesome.’’ 

‘*QOh, Miss Pannikin, wouldn’t you 
care?’”’ 

The woman repeated that she 
wouldn’t, and in her own soul she felt 
she had received more happiness than 
she had given the boy; only, Jimmie 


hini. ‘‘ Don’t yeh care ?’’ Szag knew better. 


THE AMETHYST BOX* 
By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN 


Mr. Sinclair is betrothed to Gilbertine Murray who, like her cousin, Dorothy Camerden, is 
niece and heir of the irascible Mrs. Lansing. On the eve of his wedding Sinclair shows a number of 
the bridal party a curious, tiny amethyst box containing a single drop of deadly poison. That evening 
the box is taken from the cabinet where it is kept, and Sinclair and his friend, who tells the story and 
who is engaged to Dorothy Camerden, suspect one of the two girls of being the thief. That night 
the household is aroused by a woman’s scream. 


The editors offer a prize of $100 to the first subscriber to Leslie’s Monthly who correctly forecasts 
the development of the story. 


IV. 


WHAT SINCLAIR HAD TO SHOW ME. 





HIS scream seemed to have 
come from the room where 
we had just heard voices. 
With a common impulse, 
Sinclair and I both started 
down the hall, only to find 
ourselves met by a dozen 
wild interrogations from be- 
hind as many quickly 
opened doors. Was it fire? 
Had burglars got in? What 

was the matter? Who had uttered 

that dreadful shriek ? Alas! that was 
the question which we of all men were 
most anxious to hear answered. Who? 

Who? Gilbertine or Dorothy ? 
Gilbertine’s door was reached first. 

In it stood a short, slight figure, 

wrapped in a hastily-donned shawl. 

The white face looked into ours as we 

stopped, and we recognized little Miss 

Lane. 

““ What has happened ?’’ she gasped. 

**It must have been an awful cry to 

waken everybody so!’’ 


We never thought of answering her. 

‘‘Where is Gilbertine?’’ demanded 
Sinclair, thrusting his hand out as if to 
put her aside. 

She drew herself up with sudden dig- 
nity. 

‘‘In bed,’’ she replied. ‘‘It was 
she who told me that somebody had 
shrieked. I didn’t wake.’’ 

Sinclair uttered a sigh of the greatest 
relief that ever burst from a man’s over- 
charged breast. 

‘*Tell her we will find out what it 
means,’ he kindly replied, drawing me 
rapidly away. 

By this time Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong 
were aroused, and I could hear the slow 
and hesitating tones of the former in the 
passage behind us. 

‘* Let us hasten,’’ whispered Sinclair. 
‘* Our eyes must be the first to see what 
lies concealed behind the door swinging 
open below there.’’ 

I shivered. The door he had desig- 
nated was Dorothy’s. 


* Begun in November. 
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Sinclair reached it first and pushed it 
open. Pressing up behind him, I cast 
a fearful look over his shoulder. Only 
emptiness confronted us. Dorothy was 
not in the little ante-chamber. With 
an impulsive gesture Sinclair pointed to 
the bed. It had not been lain in. Then 
to the gas. It was still burning. The 
communicating room, in which Mrs. 
Lansing slept, was also lighted, but 
silent as the one in which we stood. 
This last struck us as the most incom- 
prehensible fact of all. Mrs. Lansing 
was not the woman to sleep through a 
disturbance. Where was she, then? 
and why did not we hear her strident 
and aggressive tones rising in angry 
remonstrance at our intrusion? Had 
she followed her niece from the room? 
Should we in another minute encounter 
her ponderous figure in the group of 
people we could now hear hurrying our 
way? I was for retreating and hunt- 
ing the house over for Dorothy. But 
Sinclair, with truer instinct, drew me 
across the threshold of this silent room. 

Well was it for us that we entered 
there together, for I do not know how 
either of us, weakened as we were by 
the forebodings and alarms of that 
night, could have borne alone the sight 
that awaited us. 

On the bed situated at the right of 
the doorway lay a form—awful, ghastly, 
and unspeakably repulsive. The head, 
which lay high but inert upon the 
pillow, was surrounded with the gray 
hairs of age, and the eyes, which seemed 
to stare into ours, were glassy with re- 
flected light and not with inward intel- 
ligence. This glassiness told the tale 
of the room’s grim silence. It was 
death we looked on; not the death we 
had anticipated and for which we were 
in a measure prepared, but one fully as 
awful, and having for its victim not 
Dorothy Camerden nor even Gilbertine 
Murray, but the heartless aunt, who 
had driven them both like slaves, and 
who now lay facing the reward of her 
earthly deeds, alone. 

As a realization of the awful truth 
came upon me, I stumbled against the 
bed-post, looking on with almost blind 
eyes as Sinclair bent over the rapidly 
whitening face, whose naturally ruddy 
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color no one had ever before seen dis- 
turbed. And I was still standing there 
when Mr. Armstrong and all the others 
came pouring in. Nor have I any dis- 
tinct remembrance of what was said or 
how I came to be in the ante-chamber 
again. All thought, all consciousness 
even, seem to have forsaken me, and 
I did not really waken to my surround- 
ings till some one near me whispered :— 

** Apoplexy !”’ 

Then I began to look about me and 
peer into the faces crowding up on 
every side for the one which alone could 
give me back my full self-possession. 
But though there were many girlish 
countenances to be seen in the awe- 
struck groups huddled in every corner, 
I beheld no Dorothy, and was there- 
fore but little astonished when in 
another moment I heard the cry go 
up :-— 

‘‘ Where is Dorothy? Where was 
she when her aunt died ?”’ 

Alas! there was no one there to 
answer, and the looks of the people 
about, which had hitherto expressed 
little save awe and fright, turned to 
wonder, and more than one person left 
the room as if to look for her. I did 
not join them. I felt as if rooted to 
the place. Nor did Sinclair stir a foot, 
though his eye, which had been wan- 
dering restlessly over the faces about 
him, now settled in an inquiring way 
on the doorway. Who was he looking 
for? Gilbertine or Dorothy? Gilbert- 
ine, no doubt, for he visibly brightened 
as her figure presently appeared clad in 
a negligee, which emphasized her 
height and gave to her whole appear- 
ance a womanly sobriety unusual to it. 

She had evidently been told what had 
occurred, for she asked no questions, 
only leaned in still horror against the 
door-post, with her eyes fixed on the 
room within. Sinclair, advancing, held 
out his arm. She did not seem to see 
it. Then he spoke to her. This seemed 
to rouse her, for she gave him a grate- 
ful look, though she did not take his 
arm. 

“There will be no wedding to-mor- 
row,’’ I heard her murmur. 

Only a few minutes had passed since 
they had started to find Dorothy, but it 
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seemed an age to me. 
mained in the room, but my mind was 
searching the house through for the girl 
I loved. Where was she hidden? Would 


she be found hud- 
dled but alive 
in some far - off 
chamber ? Or was 
another and more 
dreadful tragedy 
awaiting us? I 
wondered that I 


could not join the * 


search. I wonder 
ed that even Gil 
bertine’s presence 
could keep Sin 
clair from doing 
so? Didn't he 
know what in al! 
probability this 
missing girl had 
with her? Didn't 
he know what I 
had suffered, was 
suffering—Ah, 
what now? She 
is coming! I can 
hear them speak- 
ing to her. Gil- 
bertine moves from 
the door, and a 
young man and 
woman enter with 
Dorothy between 
them. But what 
a Dorothy! Years 
could have made 
no greater change 
inher. She looked 
and she moved like 
one who is done 
with life yet fears 
the few remaining 
moments left her. 
Instinctively we 
fell back before 
her; instinctively 
we followed her 
with our eyes as, 
reeling a little at 
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My body re- 





Shall Igo ?”’ asked Dorothy. 
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that she was still clad in her evening 
dress of gray, and that there was no 
more color on cheek or lip than in 
the neutral tints of her gown. 


i 


Was the feeling 
that death, horri- 
ble as it was, was 
no misfortune to 
her, and that no 
display of grief on 
her part could or 
ought to be ex- 
pected, the reason 
for the silence we 
maintained as she 
passed with forced 
step and dread an- 
ticipation into the 
room where that 
image of dead vir- 
ulence awaited 
her? Impossible 
to tell. I could 
not read my own 
thoughts. How, 
then, the thoughts 
of others ! 

3ut thoughts, if 
we had any, all 
fled when after one 
slow turn of her 
head towards the bed, this 
trembling young girl gave 
a strangled shriek and fell, 
face down, upon the floor. 
Evidently she had not been 
prepared for the look which 
made her aunt’s still face 
so horrible. How could she 
have been? Had it not im- 
printed itself upon my mind 
as the one revolting vision 
of my life? How, then, if 
this young and tender-heart- 
ed girl had been insensible 
to it! As her form struck 
the floor Mr. Armstrong 
rushed forward; I had not 
the right. But it was not 
by his arms she was lifted. 
Sinclair was before him, 


the door, she cast a look of inconceiv- and it was with a singularly deter- 


able shrinking first at her own bed, 
then at the group of older people watch- 
ing her with serious looks from the 
As she did so I noted 


room beyond. 


mined look I could not understand and 
which made us all fall back, he raised 
her and carried her in to her own bed, 
where he laid her gently down. Then, as 


4 
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if not content with this simple attention, 
he hovered over her for a moment ar- 
ranging the pillows and smoothing her 
dishevelled hair. When at last he left 
her, the women rushed forward. 

‘*Not too many of you,’’ was his 
final adjuration, as giving me a look, 
he slipped out into the hall. 

I followed him immediately. He had 
gained the moon-lighted corridor near 
his own door, where he stood awaiting 
me with something in his hand. As | 
approached, he drew me to the window 
and showed me what it was. It was 
the amethyst box, open and empty, and 
beside it, shining with a yellow instead 
of a purple light, the little phial void 
of the one drop which used to sparkle 
within it. 

‘‘T found the phial in the bed with 
the old woman,’’ said he. ‘‘ The box 
I saw glittering among Dorothy's locks 
before she fell. That was why I lifted 
her.*’ 

fF 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


As he spoke, youth with its brilliant 
hopes, illusions and beliefs passed from 
me, never to return in the same meas- 
ure again. I stared at the glimmering 
amethyst, I stared at the empty phial 
and, as a full realization of all his 
words implied seized my benumbed 
faculties, 1 felt the icy chill of some 
grisly horror moving among the roots 
of my hair, lifting it on my forehead 
and filling my whole being with shrink- 
ing and dismay. 

Sinclair, with a quick movement, re- 
placed the tiny flask in its old recep- 
tacle, and then thrusting the whole out 
of sight, seized my hand and wrung it. 

‘‘] am your friend,’’ he whispered. 
‘* Remember, under all circumstances 
and in every exigency, your friend.”’ 

‘‘What are you going to do with 
those ?’’ Y demanded when I could con- 
trol my words to speak. 

‘I do not know.”’ 

‘‘ What are you going to do with 
with Dorothy ?”’ 

He drooped his head; I could see 
his fingers working in the moonlight. 

‘* The physicians will soon be here. 
I heard the telephone going a few min- 
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utes ago. When they have pronounced 
the old woman dead we will give the 
—the lady you mention an opportunity 
to explain herself.’’ 

Explain herself, she ! 
tation. 
head. 

‘* It is the least we can do,’’ he gently 
persisted. ‘‘Come, we must not be 
seen with our heads together—not yet. 
I am sorry that we two were found 
more or less dressed at the time of the 
alarm. It may cause comment.’’ 

‘* She was dressed, too,’’ I murmured, 
as much to myself as to him. 

‘* Unfortunately, yes,’’ was the mut- 
tered reply, with which he drew off and 
hastened into the hall, where the now 
thoroughly aroused household stood in 
a great group about the excited hostess. 

Mrs. Armstrong was not the woman 
for an emergency. With streaming 
hair and tightly clutched £:mona, she 
was gesticulating wildly and bemoan- 
ing the break in the festivities which 
this event must necessarily cause. As 
Sinclair approached, she turned het 
tirade on him, and as all stood still to 
listen and add such words of sympathy 
or disappointment as suggested them- 
selves in the excitement of the moment, 
I had an opportunity to note that neither 
of the two girls most interested were 
within sight. This troubled me. Draw- 
ing up on the outside of the circle, I 
asked Beaton, who was nearest to me, 
if he knew how Miss Camerden was. 

‘** Better, I hear. Poor girl, it was a 
great shock to her.’’ 

I ventured nothing more. The con- 
ventionality of his tone was not to be 
mistaken. That conversation on the 
veranda was to be ignored. I did not 
know whether to feel relief at this or an 
added distress. I was in a whirl of 
emotion which robbed me of all dis- 
crimination. As I realized my own 
condition, I concluded that my wisest 
move would be to withdraw myself for 
a time from every eye. Accordingly, 


Simple expec- 
Unconsciously I shook my 


and at the risk of offending more than 
one pretty girl who still had something 
to say concerning this terrible _mis- 
chance, I slid away to my room, happy 
to escape the murmurs and snatches of 
talk rising on every side. 


One bitter 
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speech, uttered by I do not know whom, 
rung in my ears and made all thinking 
unendurable. It was this:— 

‘* Poor woman ! she was angry once 
too often. I heard her scolding Dorothy 
again after she went toherroom. That 
is why Dorothy is so overcome. She 
says it was the violence of her aunt’s 
rage which killed her,—a rage of which 
she unfortunately was the cause.’’ 

So there were words again between 
these two after the door closed upon 
them for the night! Was this what we 
heard just before that scream went up ? 
It would seem so. Thereupon, quite 
against my will, I found myself think- 
ing of Dorothy's changed position be- 
fore the world. Only yesterday a de- 
pendent slave; to-day, the owner of 
millions. Gilbertine would have her 
share, a large one, but there was enough 
to make them both wealthy. Intoler- 
able thought! Would that no money 
had been involved! I hated to think 
of those diamonds and— 

O, anything was better than this! 
Dashing from my room I joined one of 
the groups into which the single large 
circle had now broken up. The house 
had been lighted from end to end, and 
some effort had been made at a more 
respectable appearance by such persons 
as I now saw; some even were fully 
dressed. All were talking about the 
one great topic. Listening and not 
listening, | waited for the front-door 
bell to ring. It sounded while one 
woman was saying to another :— 

‘* The Sinclairs will now beabletotake 
their honeymoon on their own yacht.’’ 

I made my way to where I could 
watch Sinclair while the physicians 
were in the room. I thought’ his face 
looked very noble. The narrowness of 
his own escape, the sympathy for me 
which the event, so much worse than 
either of us anticipated, had awakened 
in his generous breast, nad called out 
all that was best in his naturally re- 
served and not-al ways-to-be-understood 
nature. A tower of strength he was to 
me that hour. I knew that mercy and 
mercy only would influence his con- 
duct. He would be guilty of no rash 
or inconsiderate act. He would give 
this young girl a chance. 


J 
on 


Therefore when the physicians had 
pronounced the case one of apoplexy 
(a conclusion most natural under the 
circumstances), and the excitement 
which had held together the various 
groups of uneasy guests had begun to 
subside, it was with perfect confidence 
I saw him approach and address Gil- 
bertine. She was standing fully dressed 
at the stair-head where she had stopped 
to hold some conversation with the re- 
tiring physicians, and the look she 
gave in return and the way she moved 
off in obedience to his command or sug- 
gestion, assured me that he was laying 
plans for an interview with Dorothy, 
I was therefore quite ready to obey him 
when he finally stepped up to me and 
said :— 

‘* Go below, and if you find the library 
empty, as I have no doubt you will, 
light one gas-jet and see that the door 
to the conservatory is unlocked. I 
want a place in which to make Gilbert- 
ine comfortable while I have some words 
with her cousin.’’ 

‘* But,’’ I protested, ‘“how will you 
be able to influence Miss Camerden to 
come down ?’’ Somehow, the familiar 
name of Dorothy would not pass my 
lips. ‘‘ Do you think she will recog- 
nize your right to summon her to an in- 
terview ?’’ 

I had never seen his lip take that 
firm line before, yet I had alawys known 
him to be a man of great resolution. 

‘*But how can you reach her? She 
is shut up in her own room, under the 
care, I am told, of Mrs. Armstrong’s 
maid.”’ 

‘‘T know, but she will escape that 
dreadful place as soon as her feet will 
carry her. I shall wait in the hall till 
she is seen to enter it, then I will say 
‘come!’ and she will come, attended by 
Gilbertine.”’ 

‘‘And I? Do you mean me to be 
present at an interview so painful, nay, 
so serious and so threatening? It 
would cut short every word you hope 
to hear. I—cannot—’’ 

‘*T have not asked you to. It is im- 
perative that I should see Miss Camer- 
den alone.’’ (He could not call her 
Dorothy, either.) ‘‘I shall ask Gilbert- 
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ine to accompany us, so that ap- 
pearances may be preserved. I want 
you to be able to say to anyone who 
approaches the door, I saw Sinclair go 
in there with Miss Murray.’’ 

‘* Then I am to stay in the hall ?’’ 

‘* Tf you will be so kind.”’ 

The clock here struck three. 

‘*Tt is very late,’’ exclaimed. ‘‘ Why 
not wait till morning ?’’ 

‘‘And have the whole house about 
our ears? No. Besides, some things 
will not sleep an hour, a moment. I 
must hear what this young girl has to 
say in response to my questions. Re- 
member, I am the owner of the flask 
which held the drop that killed the old 
woman !”’ 

‘* You believe she died from swallow- 
ing that drop ?”’ 

‘*Absolutely.”’ 

I said no more, but hastened down- 
stairs to do his bidding. 

I found the lower hall partially 
lighted, but none of the rooms. 

Entering the library, I lit the gas as 
Sinclair had requested. Then I tried 
the conservatory door. It was unlocked. 
Casting a sharp glance around, I made 
sure that the lounges were all unoccu- 
pied and that I could safely leave Sin- 
clair to hold his contemplated interview 
without fear of interruption. Then, 
dreading a premature arrival on his 
part, I slid quickly out and moved down 
the hall to where the light of the one 
burning jet failed to penetrate. ‘‘I 
will watch from here,’’ thought I, and 
entered upon the quick pacing of the 
floor which my impatience and the 
overwrought condition of my nerves 
demanded. 

But before I had turned on my steps 
more than half a dozen times, the sin- 
gle but brilliant ray coming from some 
half open door in the rear, caught my 
eye and I had the curiosity to step back 
and see if any one was sharing in my 
watch. In doing so I came upon the 
little spiral staircase which, earlier in 
the evening, Sinclair had heard creak 
under some unknown footstep. Had 
this footstep been Dorothy’s, and if so, 
what had brought her into this remote 
portion of the house? fear? anguish ? 
remorse? a flying from herself or from 


it! Iwished I knew just where she 
had been found by the two young per- 
sons who had brought her back into 
her aunt’s room. No one had volun- 
teered the information, and 1 had not 
seen the moment when I felt like de- 
manding it. 

Proceeding further, I stood amazed 
at my own forgetfulness. The light 
which had attracted my attention came 
from the room where the presents were 
displayed. This I should have 1ecog: 
nized at once, having had a hand in 
their arrangement. But all my faculties 
were dulled that night, save such as re- 
sponded to dread and horror. Before 
going back I paused to look at the de- 
tective who had been left on guard 
there. He was sitting very quietly at 
his post, and if he saw me he did not 
look up. Strange that 1 had forgotten 
this man when keeping my own vigil 
above. I doubted if Sinclair had re- 
membered him either. Yet he must 
have been unconsciously sharing our 
watch from start to finish. Must even 
have heard the cry as only a waking 
man could hear it. Should I address 
him and ask? No. Perhaps I had too 
strong a fear of his answer. 

Shortly after my return into the main 
hall I heard steps on the grand stair- 
case. Looking up, I saw the two girls 
descending, followed by Sinclair. He 
had been successful, then, in inducing 
Dorothy to come down. What would 
be the result? Could I stand the sus- 
pense of the impending interview? 

As they stepped within the rays of 
the solitary gas-jet already mentioned, 
I cast one quick look into Gilbertine’s 
face, then a long one into Dorothy's. 
I could tead neither. If it was horror 
and horror only which rendered both 
so pale and fixed of feature, then was 
their emotion similar in character and 
intensity. But if in either breast the 
one dominant sentiment was fear-- hor- 
rible, blood-curdling fear—then was 
that fear confined to Dorothy, for while 
Gilbertine advanced bravely, Dorothy’s 
steps lagged, and at the point where 
she should have turned into the library, 
she whirled sharply about and made as 
if she would fly back upstairs. 

But one stare from Gilbertine, one 

















** Vr. Sinclair, be advised ; do not be married to-morrow f” 


See page 160, 
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word from Sinclair, recalled her to her- 
self and she passed in and the door 
closed upon the three. I was left to 
watch out for intruders, and eat out 
my heart in intolerable suspense. 


VI. 
DOROTHY SPEAKS. 


I shall not subject you to the ordeal 
from which I suffered. You shall fol- 
low them into the room. According to 
Sinclair’s description, the interview 
proceeded thus :— 

As soon as the door had closed upon 
them, and before either of the girls 
had a chance to speak, he remarked to 
Gilbertine :— 

‘*T have brought you here because I 
wish to express to you in the presence 
of your cousin, my sympathy for the 
bereavement which in an instant has 
robbed you both of a lifelong guardian. 
I also wish to say in the light of this sad 
event, that I am ready, if propriety so 
exacts, to postpone the ceremony which 
I hoped would unite our lives to-day. 
Your wish shall be my wish, Gilbert- 
ine; though I would suggest that pos- 
sibly you never more needed the sym- 
pathy and protection which a husband 
could afford you than you do to-day. 
If you agree with me in this, we will 
let the bishop say the words which will 
unite us in sorrow as certainly as it 
will in joy.’’ 

He told me afterwards that he was so 
taken up with the flush which this called 
out on Gilbertine’s cheek that he forgot 
to look at Dorothy, though the hint he 
thus gave of impending trouble was 
meant as much for her as for his affi- 
anced bride. In another moment he 
regretted this, especially when he saw 
that Dorothy had changed her attitude 
and was now looking away from them 
both. 

‘“What do you say, Gilbertine ?’’ 
he asked, as she sat flushing and paling 
before him. 

‘‘Nothing. I have not thought— 
it is a question for others to decide 
—others who know what is right better 
than I. I appreciate your considera- 
tion,’’ she suddenly burst out—‘‘ and 
would be glad to tell you at this mo- 
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ment what to expect; but—give mea 
little time and let me see you later—in 
the morning, after we are all some- 
what rested and when I can see you 
quite alone.’’ 

Dorothy rose. 

‘* Shall I go ?’’ she asked. 

He put out his hand and touched 
her on the shoulder. Quietly she sank 
back into her seat. 

‘‘T want to say a half-dozen words 
to you, Miss Camerden. Gilbertine 
will pardon us; it is about matters 
which must be settled to-night. There 
are decisions to arrive at and arrange- 
ments to be made. Mrs. Armstrong 
has instructed me to question you in 
regard to these, as the one best ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Lansing’s affairs 
and general tastes. We will not trou- 
ble Gilbertine. She has her own 
decisions to reach. Dear, will you let 
me make you comfortable in the con- 
servatory while I talk for five minutes 
with Dorothy ?’’ 

He said she looked at him with such 
blank and totally uncomprehending 
eyes that he just lifted her and carried 
her in among the palms. 

‘I must speak to Dorothy,’’ he 
pleaded, placing her in the chair where 
he had often seen her sit of her own 
accord. ‘‘ Be a good girl; I will not 
keep you here long.”’ 

‘* But why cannot I go to my room ? 
I do not understand—I am frightened 
—what have you to say to Dorothy 
you cannot say to me ?”’ 

She seemed so excited that for a min- 
ute, just a minute, he faltered in his 
purpose. Then he took her gravely by 
the hand. 

‘‘T have told you,’’ said he. Then 
he kissed her softly on the forehead. 
‘* Be quiet, dear, and rest. See here 
are roses.’’ 

He plucked and flung them by doz- 
ens in her lap. Then he crossed back 
to the library and shut the conserva- 
tory door behind him. I am not sur 


prised that Gilbertine wondered at her 
peremptory bridegroom. 

When Sinclair re-entered the library, 
he found Dorothy standing with her 
hand on the knob of the door leading 
Her head was bent and 


into the hall. 
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thoughtful; and she seemed debating 
whether to stand her ground or fly. 
Sinclair gave her no further op- 
portunity for hesitation. Advancing 
rapidly, he laid his hand quietly on 
hers, and with a gravity which must 
have impressed her, quietly remarked : 

‘*T must ask you to stay and hear 
what I have to say. I wished to spare 
Gilbertine; would that I could spare 
you. But circumstances forbid. You 
know and I know that your aunt did 
not die of apoplexy.’’ 

She gave a violent start and her 
lips parted. If the hand under his 
clasp had been cold, it was now icy. 
He let his own slip from the contact. 

‘“You know!’’ she echoed, trem- 
bling and pallid, her released hand fly- 
ing instinctively to her hair. 

‘*VYes; you need not feel about for 
the little box. I took it from its hid- 
ing-place when I laid you fainting on 
the bed. Here it is.”’ 

He drew it from his pocket and 
showed it to her. She hardly glanced 
at it; her eyes were fixed in terror on 
his face and her lips seemed to be try- 
ing in vain to formulate some inquiry. 

He tried to be merciful. 

‘‘T missed it many hours ago, from 
the shelf yonder where you all saw me 
place it. Had I known you to have 
taken it, I would have repeated to you 
how deadly were the contents, and how 
dangerous it was to handle the phial or 
to let others handle it, much less to 
put it to the lips.’’ 

She started and instinctively her 
form rose to its full height. 

‘* Have you looked in- that little box 
since you took it from my hair ?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘’Then you know it to be empty.’’ 

For answer he pressed the spring, 
and the little lid flew open. 

‘‘It is not empty now, you see.’’ 
Then more slowly and with infinite 
meaning, ‘‘ but the little flask is.’’ 

She brought her hands together and 
faced him with a noble dignity which 
at once put the interview on a different 
footing. 

‘* Where was this phial found ?’’ she 
demanded. 


He found it difficult to answer. ‘lhey 
seemed to have exchanged positions. 
When he did speak it was in a low 
tone and with less confidence than he 
had shown before. 

‘‘In the bed with the old lady. I 
saw it there myself. Mr. Worthington 
was with me. Nobody: else knows 
anything about it. I wished to give 
you an opportunity to explain. I begin 
to think you can— but how, God only 
knows. The box was hidden in your 
hair from early evening. I saw your 
hand continually fluttering towards it 
all the time we were dancing in the 
parlor.”’ 

She did not lose an iota of her dignity 
or pride. 

‘* You are right,’’ she said. ‘‘I put 
it there as soon as I took it from the 
cabinet. I could think of no safer 
hiding-place. Yes, I took it,’’ she ac- 
knowledged as she saw the flush rise to 
his cheek. ‘‘I took it; but with no 
worse motive than the dishonest one 
of having for my own an object which 
bewitched me; I was hardly myself 
when I snatched it from the shelf and 
thrust it into my hair.’’ 

He stared at her in amazement, her 
confession and her attitude so com- 
pletely contradicted each other. 

‘*But I had nothing to do with the 
phial,’’ she went on. And with this 
declaration her whole manner, even her 
voice changed, as if with the utterance 
of these few words she had _ satisfied 
some inner demand of self-respect and 
could now enter into the sufferings of 
those about her. ‘‘ This I think it 
right to make plain to you. I supposed 
it to bein the box when I took it, but 
when I got to my room and had an 
opportunity to examine the deadly 
trinket, I found it empty, just as you 
found it when you took it from my kair. 
Someone had taken the phial out tefore 
I touched it.’’ 

Sinclair, like a man who feels himself 
suddenly seized by the throat, yet who 
struggles for the life slowly but inexor- 
ably leaving him, cast one heart-rend- 
ing look towards the conservatory, then 
heavily demanded :— 

‘* Why were you out of your room? 
Why did they have to look for yeu? 
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And who was the person who uttered 
that scream?’ 

She confronted him sadly, but with 
an earnestness he could not but respect. 

‘‘T was not in the room because I 
was troubled by my discovery. I think 
I had some idea of returning the box 
to the shelf from which I had taken it. 
At all events, I found myself on the 
little staircase in the rear when that cry 
rang through the house. I do not know 
who uttered it; I only know that it 
did not spring from my lips.’’ 

Ina rush of renewed hope he seized 
her by the hand. 

‘‘It was your aunt !’’ he whispered. 
‘‘ Tt was she who took the phial out of 
the box; who put it to her own lips; 
who shrieked when she felt her vitals 
gripped. Had you stayed you would 
have known this. Can't you say so? 
Don’t you think so? Why do you look 
at me with those incredulous eyes ?’’ 

‘* Because you must not believe a 
lie. Because you are too good a man 
to be sacrificed. It was a younger 
throat than my aunt’s which gave utter- 
ance tothatshriek. Mr. Sinclair, bead- 
vised; do not be marricd to-morrow !”’ 


Meanwhile I was pacing the hall with- 
out in a delirium of suspense. I tried 
hard to keep within the bounds of silence. 
I had turned for the fiftieth time to face 
that library door, when suddenly I 
heard a hoarse cry break from within 
and saw the door fly open and Dorothy 
come hurrying out. She shrunk when 
she saw me, but seemed grateful that I 
did not attempt to stop her, and soon 
was up the stairs and out of sight. I 
rushed at once into the library. 

I found Sinclair sitting before a table 
with his head buried in his hands. In 
an instant I knew that our positions 
were again reversed and, without stop- 
ping to give heed to my own sensations, 
| approached him as near as I dare and 
laid my hand on his shoulder. 

He shuddered but did not look up, 
and it was minutes before he spoke. 
Then it all came in a rush. 

‘* Fool ! fool that Iwas! AndIsawthat 
she was consumed by fright the moment 
it became plain that I was intent upon 
having some conversation with Doro- 
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thy. Her fingers where they gripped 
my arm must have left marks behind 
them. But I saw only womanly nerv- 
ousness where a less blind one would 
have detected guilt. Walter, I wish 
that the mere scent of this empty flask 
would kill a man. Then I would not 
have to reénter that conservatory door 
—or look again in her face, or—’’ 

He had taken out the cursed jewel 
and was fingering it in a nervous way 
which went to my heart of hearts. 
Gently removing it from his hand, I 
asked with all the calmness possible: 

‘* What is all this mystery? Why do 
you now associate Gilbertine with what 
a half-hour ago we blamed Dorothy for 
and Dorothy only ?’’ 

‘* Dorothy had the empty box, but 
the phial! the phial!—that had been 
taken by a previous hand. Do you re- 
member the white silk train which Mr. 
Armstrong sawslipping from this room? 
I cannot talk, Walter; my duty leads 
me there.’’ 

He pointed towards the conservatory. 
I drew back and asked if I should take 
up my watch again outside the door. 

He shook his head. 

‘‘It makes no difference; nothing 
makes any difference. But if you want 
to please me, stay here.’’ 

I at once sunk into a chair. He made 
a great effort and advanced to the con- 
servatory door. I studiously looked 
another way; my heart was breaking 
with sympathy for him. 

But in another instant I was on my 
feet. I could hear him rushing about 
among the palms. Presently I heard 
his voice shout out the wild cry :— 

‘*She is gone! I forgot there was 
another door communicating with the 
hall.”’ 

I crossed the floor and entered where 
he stood looking down at an empty seat 
and a trail of scattered roses. Never 
shall I forget his face. The dimness of 
the spot could not hide his deep, un- 
speakable emotions. 

I did not advocate Sinclair’s pressing 
the matter further that night. I saw 
that he was exhausted and that any 
further movement would tax him be- 
yond his strength. We therefore sepa- 


rated immediately after leaving the li- 
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brary, and I found my way to my own 
room alone. It may seem callous in 
me, but I fell asleep very soon after, and 
did not wake till roused by a knock at 
my door. On opening it I confronted 
Sinclair, looking haggard and unkempt. 
As he entered the first clear notes of the 
meal-call could be heard rising up from 
the lower hall. 

‘*T have not slept,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ I have 
been walking the hall all night, listen- 
ing by spells at her door, and at other 
times giving what counsel I could to 
the Armstrongs. God forgive me, but I 
have said nothing to anyone of what 
has made this affair an awful tragedy to 
me! Do you think I did wrong? I 
waited to give Dorothy a chance. Why 
should I not show the same considera- 
tion to Gilbertine ?”’ 

‘You should.’’ But our eyes did 
not meet, and neither voice expressed 
the least hope. 

‘‘T shall not go to breakfast,’’ he 
now declared. ‘‘I have written this 
line to Gilbertine. Will you see that 
she gets it ?”’ 

Foy teply I held out my hand. He 
placed the note in it, and I was touched 
to see that it was unsealed. 

‘* Be sure, when you give it to her, 
that she will have some opportunity of 
reading it alone. I shall request the 
use of one of the little reception-rooms 
this morning. Let her come there if 
she is so impelled. She will find a 
friend as well as a judge.”’ 

I endeavored to express sympathy, 
urge patience and suggest hope. But 
he had no ear for words, though he 
tried to listen, poor fellow, so I soon 
stopped and he presently left the room: 
I immediately made myself as present- 
able as a night of unprecedented emo- 
tions would allow, and went below to 
do him such service as opportunity of- 
fered and the exigences of the case per- 
mitted. 

I found the lower hall alive with 
eager guests and a few outsiders. News 
of the sad event was slowly making its 
way through the avenue, and some of 
the Armstrongs’ nearest neighbors had 
left their breakfast tables to express 
their interest and to hear the particu- 
lars. Among these stood the lady of 
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the house; but Mr. Armstrong was ro 
where within sight. For him the break- 
fast waited. Not wishing to be caught 
in any little swirl of conventional com- 
ment, I remained near the staircase 
waiting for someone to descend who 
could give me news concerning Miss 
Murray. For I had small expectation 
of her braving the eves of these 
strangers, and doubted if even Dorothy 
would be seen at the breakfast table. 
But little Miss Lane, if small, was 
gifted with a great appetite. She would 
be sure to appear prior to the last sum- 
mons, and as we were good friends, she 
would listen to my questions and give 
me the answer I needed for the carry- 
ing out of Sinclair's wishes. But before 
her light foot-fall was heard descend- 
ing I was lured from my plans by an 
unexpected series of events. ‘Three 
gentlemen came down one after the 
other, followed by Mr. Armstrong, 
looking even more grave and ponderous 
than usual. Two of them were the 
physicians who had been called in the 
night and whom I had myself seen de- 
part somewhere near three o'clock. The 
third I did not know, but he looked 
like a doctor also. Why were they here 
again so early? Had anything new 
transpired ? 

It was a question which seemed to 
strike others as well as myself. As Mr. 
Armstrong ushered them down the hall 
and out of the front door, many were 
the curious glances which followed 
them, and it was with difficulty that 
the courteous host on his return e€s- 
caped the questions and detaining hancs 
of some of his more inquisitive guests. 
A pleasant word, an amiable smile he 
had for all, but I was quite certain when 
I saw him disappear into the little 
room he retained for his own use that 
he had told them nothing which could 
in any way relieve their curiosity. 

This filled me with a vague alarm. 
Something must have occurred ; some- 
thing which Sinclair ought to know. 
I felt a great anxiety and was closely 
watching the door behind which Mr. 
Armstrong had vanished when it sud 
denly opened and I perceived that he 
had been writing a telegram. As he 


gave it into the hand of one of the ser- 
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vants he made a gesture to the man 
standing with extended hand by the 
meal-call, and the summons rang out 
for breakfast. Instantly the hum of 
voices ceased, and young and old turned 
towards the dining-room, but the host 
did not enter with them. Before the 
younger and more active of his guests 
could reach his side he had slid into 
the room which I have before described 
as set apart for the display of Gilbert- 
ine’s wedding presents. Instantly I 
lost all inclination for breakfast and 
lingered about in the hall till everyone 
had passed me, even little Miss Lane, 
who had come down unperceived while 
I was watching Mr. Armstrong’s door. 
Not very well pleased with myself for 
having missed the one opportunity 
which might have been of service to me, 
I was asking myself whether I should 
follow and make the best attempt | 
could at sociability, if not at eating, 
when I saw Mr. Armstrong approach- 
ing with the air of looking for some- 
one. Coming upon me at the foot of 
the stairs, he paused and asked me if I 
had seen Mr. Sinclair come down. 

I assured him that I had not, and 
that I did not think Mr. Sinclair meant 
to come to breakfast, adding that he 
had been very much affected by the af- 
fairs of the night, and had told me that 
he was going to shut himself up in his 
room and rest. 

‘‘T am sorry, but thege is a question 
I must ask him immediately. It is about 
a little Italian trinket which I am told 
he displayed to the ladies yesterday af- 
ternoon.”’ : 

VII. 
CONSTRAINT. 

I was glad it was to me and not to 
Sinclair this question was addressed. | 
could at least preserve some semblance 
of composure in face of this proof that 
our dreadful secret was not confined to 
ourselves as we had supposed, but 
shared or at least suspected by our host. 

With a calmness which was anything 
but real I carelessly replied: ‘‘ Yes, 
Sinclair mentioned the matter to me. 
Indeed, if you have any questions to 
ask concerning it I think I can answer 
them as readily as he.’’ 


Mr. Armstrong glanced up the stairs, 
hesitated, then drew me into his private 
room. 

‘‘] find myself in a very uncomfort- 
able position,’’ said he. ‘‘A strange 
and quite unaccountable change has 
shown itself in the appearance of Mrs. 
Lansing’s body during the last few 
hours ; one which baffles the physicians 
and raises in their minds the worst of 
conjectures. What I want to know 
from Mr. Sinclair is whether he still 
has in his possession the box which is 
said to hold a phial of deadly poison, or 
whether it has passed into any other 
hand since he showed it to certain 
ladies in the library.’’ 

We were standing directly in the 
light of an eastern window. Deception 
was impossible, even if I had felt like 
employing it. In Sinclair's interests, if 
not in my own, I resolved to be as true 
to our host as our positions demanded ; 
yet, at the same time, to save Gilbert- 
ine as much as possible from premature 
if not final suspicion. 

I therefore replied, ‘‘ That is a ques- 
tion I can answer as well as Sinclair.’’ 
(Happy was I to save him this cross- 
examination.) ‘‘ While he was showing 
this toy, Mrs. Armstrong came into the 
room and proposed a stroll, which drew 
all of the ladies from the room and 
called for his attendance as well. With 
no thought of the danger involved, he 
placed the trinket on a high shelf in the 
cabinet, and went out with the rest. 
When he came back for it, it was 
gone.”’ 

The usually ruddy aspect of my host’s 
face deepened, and he sat down in the 
great arm-chair which did duty before 
his writing-table. 

‘“This is dreadful,’’ was his com- 
ment, ‘‘ entailing 1 do not know what 
unhappy consequence upon this house- 
hold and the unhappy girl 

‘* Girl ?’’ I repeated. 

He turned upon me with great grav- 
ity. ‘‘Mr. Worthington, I am sorry 
to have to admit it, but something 
strange, something not easily to be un- 
derstood, happened last night; some- 
thing which I have just heard, and 
which, if I had known it before the 
doctors left, might have affected their 
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opinion and given some point to their 
doubts. You know there is a detective 
in the house. The presents are valu- 
able and I thought best to have a man 
here to look after them.’’ 

I nodded ; I had no breath for speech. 

‘“That man tells me,’’ continued Mr. 
Armstrong, ‘‘that sometime in the 
night, just a few minutes previous to 
the time the whole household was 
aroused, he heard a step in the hall 
above, then the sound of a light foot 
descending the little staircase in the 
servants’ hall. Being anxious to find 
out just what this person wanted at an 
hour so late, he lowered the gas, pushed 
to his door and listened. The steps 
went by his door. Satisfied that it 
was a woman's tread he heard, he pulled 
open the door again and looked out. A 
young girl was standing not very far 
from him in a thin streak of moonlight. 
She was gazing intently at something 
in her hand, and that something had a 
purple gleam to it. He is ready to 
swear to this. Next moment, fright- 
ened by some noise she heard, she fled 
back and vanished again in the region 
of the little staircase. It was soon, 
very soon after this that the shriek 
came. Now, Mr. Worthington, what 
am I to do with this knowledge? I 
have advised this man to hold his peace 
till I can make inquiries, but what am 
I to do? I cannot think that Miss 
Camerden—”’ 

The ejaculation which escaped me 
was involuntary. To hear her name 
for the second time in this associa- 
tion, was more than I could bear. 

‘* Did he say it was Miss Camerden ?’’ 
I hurriedly inquired as he looked at 
me in some surprise. ‘‘ How should he 
know Miss Camerden ?’’ 

‘* He described her,’’ was the unan- 
swerable reply. ‘‘ Besides, we know her 
to have been circulating in the halls at 
that time. I declare it is the worst 
thing that has come into my life,’’ this 
amiable man bemoaned. ‘‘ Let me send 
for Sinclair; he is more interested than 
anyone else in Gilbertine’s relatives; or 
stay, what if I should send for Miss 
Camerden herself? She should be able 
to tell how she came by this box.’’ 
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I subdued my own instincts which 
were all for clearing Dorothy on the 
spot and answered as I| thought Sinclair 
would like to have me. 

‘It is a serious and very perplexing 
piece of business,’’ said I; ‘‘ but if you 
will wait a short time I do not think 
you will have to trouble Miss Camer- 
den. I am sure that explanations will 
be given. Give the lady a chance,”’ 
I stammered. ‘‘Imagine what her 
feelings would be if questioned on so 
delicate a topic. It would make a 
breach which nothing could heal. 
Later, if she does not speak, it will be 
only right for you to ask her why."’ 

‘* She did not come down this morn- 
iug.”’ 

‘* Naturally not.’’ 

‘* Tf I could take counsel of my wife ! 
But she is of too nervous a tempera- 
ment. I am anxious to keep her from 
knowing this fresh complication as 
long as possible. Do you think I can 
look for Miss Camerden to explain her- 
self before the doctors return, or before 
Mrs. Lansing’s physician, for whom I 
have telegraphed, can arrive from New 
York ?”’ 

‘*T am sure that three hours will not 
pass before you hear the truth. Leave 
me to work out the situation. I prom- 
ise that if I cannot bring it about to 
your satisfaction, Sinclair shall be asked 
to lend his assistance. Only. keep the 
gossips from Miss Camerden’s good 
name. Words can be said in a moment 
that will not be forgotten in years. I 
tremble at such a prospect for her.”’ 

‘*No one knows of her being seen 
with the box,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ Every- 
one probably knows by this time that 
there is some doubt felt as to the cause 
of Mrs. Lansing’s death. You cannot 
keep a suspicion of this nature secret 
in a house so full of people as this.”’ 

I knew it, but relieved by his manner 
if not by his words, I took my leave of 
him for the present and made my way 
at once to the dining-room. Should I 
find Miss Lanethere? Yes. In another 
minute I had entered and started for 
the seat at her side. The fortunes 
of the day had decreed that the place 
beside her should be unoccupied. 


(To be continued.) 
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By M. 


HERE was no one in the 
parish so proud as old 
Blind Andy. Once when 
he was ill the valiant Kirs- 

, ty had offered to sweep his 
room, but the rebuff she received is a 
tale told in Moulin. The children, even 
to the biggest boys, were frightened 
of him; there was something uncanny 
in the way he heard every sound, and 
knew everything that went on both in 
his own garden and in the road beyond. 
Once Dave Pearse stole some of his 
black currants, and the chastisement 
he received was an example to evil- 
doers. To impress the lesson, Andy 
told the children in an awe-inspiring 
voice that his bees enjoyed stinging 
little boys, and that the queen herself 
would sting the one who stole black 
currants. Nobody in the village had 
been stung by a queen bee, her majesty, 
as a matter of fact not possessing a 
sting, but the children did not know 
this, and the mystery of the threat only 
increased their horror. 

One child indeed was not frightened 
of Andy. Elspeth Dishington was an 
old-fashioned little thing, with bright 
blue eyes and a crooked back. She had 
a shy, shrinking manner whenever she 
was spoken to; but with old Blind Andy 
she was never shy. It may have been 
that she knew he could not see her 
crooked figure, or perhaps she knew 
that her soft voice pleased him, or be- 
cause Andy told her that bees never 
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stung blue-eyed girls, but she was al 
ways ready to prattle to him as she did 
to no one else. 

Sometimes, when he was ill she 
would come to him on a Monday, and 
give him the whole of the Sunday’s ser- 
mon. She could rattle it off as if she 
had read it from a book, and with the 
extraordinary memory of childhood, she 
seldom made a mistake. 

Once, on such a Monday, there was 
a debate going on at Miss Maingay’s. 
The subject was the Sunday’s sermon, 
and the parliament consisted of the 
three Misses Maingay, Annie from the 
manse, and the laundry-maid from the 
castle, while Elspeth stood listening, 
her blue eyes wide, and a spot of excite- 
ment on either cheek. The text had 
been. ‘‘ Thou requirest truth in the in- 
ward parts.”’ 

‘* But it’s no tellin’ a lie if ye’re no’ 
deceivin’ onybody,’’ said Jessie, the 
laundry-maid. ‘‘In Lunnon folk often 
says ‘ they’re no at home’ when they’re 
in the hoose.”’ 

Miss Lisbeth shook her head. 

‘*Ve canna mak’ it tellin’ the truth 
for a’ that the folks at the castle may 
be doin’.’”’ 

‘But it’s no’ only them. A’ the 
leddies does it, and if a body does it 
and understands, it’s naebody ’at’s de- 
ceived.’’ 

This was a little too complicated for 
the audience, and Miss Janet and Miss 


Lisbeth shook their heads. Suddenly 
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a quivering voice spoke from the corner. 

‘‘Annie,’’ said Elspeth, her voice 
shaking with anxiety, ‘‘ the meenister’s 
leddie will no be sayin’ she’s no’ at 
home when she’s in the hoose ?’”’ 

‘‘Na, na,’’ said Annie proudly, ‘‘no 
her. Ifshe has a headache she’ll say 
she’s no weel, but if she’s a’ right she'll 
just see the folk whativer.’’ 

Elspeth gasped with relief, in a way 
that would have heartened the minis- 
ter’s wife to hear. 

‘* Of course,’’ said Miss Lisbeth, ready 
to back the truthfulness of Moulin 
against the world, ‘‘ ye’ll no catch the 
meenister’s leddie makin’ evasions.”’ 

But Elspeth had not finished. 

‘‘And surely,’’ she went on, ‘it’s 
no the truth when ye tell Maister An- 
derson his room's braw when the ceil- 
in’s black wi’ smuts ?”’ 

Miss Lisbeth did not see fit to answer 
such a question, but busied herself with 
ladling the oatmeal. But Elspeth wanted 
an answer, and determined to worry 
one out for herself, if nobody gave it to 
her. 

Soon she was speeding to Andy’s 
house, and at once began recounting 
the sermon. So intent was she on the 
firstly, secondly, and thirdly, that she 
did not hear wheels outside nor steps 
on the gravel till a knock actually 
sounded at the cottage door. There 
was nothing Elspeth feared like strang- 
ers. What should she do? In a mo- 
ment she dashed into the tiny scullery 
and hid under the sink, where she could 
see but not be seen. 

‘*T have brought you a visitor,’’ said 
Miss Scott, from Balbeggie Castle, 
‘‘and we have come to ask if you can 
sell us any baskets and any honey ?”’ 

‘* Surely, surely,’’ said Andy, dust- 
ing imaginary specks from his two 
chairs. 

The laird’s daughter sat down. 

‘‘ Oh, don’t trouble to dust, Mr. An- 
derson,’’ she said, ‘‘ your cottage is al- 
ways so spotless I could dine off the 
floor.’’ 

Andy’s hard old face beamed. He 
could not see her look at the cobwebs on 
the roof, and then turn to her friend 
and make an ugly little moue. So he 
bustled off to get the honey. But some 
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one under the scullery sink saw, and it 

burned into her soul like a hot iron. 
‘‘Tt’s a’ because he’s blind,’’ she 

murmured to herself. ‘‘ Is that what 


they ca’ truth, truth in the inward 
pairts? I maun tell him mysel’, I 
maun tell him mysel’.’’ And she 


rocked her little body in her mental 
pain, and nearly knocked her back 
against the scullery wall. 

The purchases were made, and with 
pretty speeches the ladies departed. 
Andy mopped his brow and beamed 
with satisfaction. Elspeth crawled out 
of the scullery sore in body, but far 
more sore in heart. 

‘I’m gey pleased I sweepit sae weel 
the morn,’’ he said, ‘‘ is it no braw ?’’ 

No answer. 

** Elspeth, is it no braw ?’’ 

His quick ear caught a sob. 

‘** What are ye greetin for ?’’ 

Her little body was shaken with the 
violence of its grief. 

**Oh, Andy,’’ she cried, ‘‘I maun 
tell ye, I canna help it. It’s no true 
they're tellin’ ye lies 
the room’s no’ braw at a’ and 
they’re a’ sae frightened o’ ye they 

daurna tell.’’ 

Andy sank on a chair. 

‘*Come here, Elspeth,”’ he said, in a 
strange, unnatural voice, ‘‘ tell me what's 
wrang wi’ the place, and why it gars ye 
greet.’’ 

Elspeth advanced timidly, amazed at 
her own courage, but the words, ‘‘ truth 
in the inward parts’’ were chiming in 
her ears like a bell. 

‘*’The floor’s fine, and the table, and 
that’s true, but there’s awfu’ cobwebs 
on the ceilin’. And spiders. And 
blacks. Wull ye no’ let me fetch a be- 
som and gie ita clear? I’m a littl’ un, 
but I ken I could do it fine.”’ 

Andy covered his face 
hands. 

‘‘Aye,’’ he said in the same hard 
voice, ‘‘ I’m muckle obliged tae ye, Els- 
peth—ye can fetch the besom in the 
mornin’—I’ll no hae it done the nicht.”’ 

Elspeth wondered at the strange still- 
ness of his voice. There was something 
ominous about it. Twice she looked 


with his 


at him before she left the cottage, but 
she dared not speak to him again. 
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Hours later, at about tea-time, the 
minister happened to be walking home- 
wards. He was wearing very squeaky 
boots —a thing detested by his wife, and 
he often intended to get them cured, and 
just as often forgot—but I think that 
night he would rather have had the 
squeak increased had he known the 
comfort they were to poor, dejected 
Andy. He knew the step far down the 
road, and it sounded to him as the 
rustle of angels’ wings. When it came 
near he was at the door. 

‘‘Good evening tae ye, Mr. Urqu- 
hart, ye’ll come ben, will ye no’?’’ 

The minister was somewhat worn and 
weary, but he read trouble on Andy’s 
face and that was a call he never re- 
fused. 

‘* Certainly, Anderson, it’s a chilly 
evening, and you should keep beside 
the fire.’’ 

Andy pointed towards the ceiling as 
he entered. 

‘“Whatna like roof is yonder, Mr. 
Urquhart ?’’ ‘There was no fear of the 
minister shuffling. 

‘* Well, to tell you the truth, Ander- 
son, it is rather black, and has a good 
many smuts. Could you not get Els- 
peth or some one to give it a sweep ?’’ 

‘‘Aye, Mr. Urquhart, I ken it’s ter- 
rible black. And the cobwebs on the 
roof are just the judgment o’ Heaven 
on the blackness o’ the hairt a’neath 
them.”’ 

‘* We're all sinful,’’ said the minister, 
‘until God’s mercy has cleansed us.”’ 

‘*T ken that,’’ said Andy, ‘‘ but it’s 
few ’at’s so sinfu’ as me. I’ve been 
sinnin’ wi’ pride these fifty year, and I 
never saw the blackness o’ my ain 
hairt till the nicht, no more nor I can 
see the blackness o’ yon ceilin’. 

‘*D’ye mind thirty year syne, hoo I 
could win the long jump and toss the 
caber? I was sae prood o’ my strength 
ye’d hae thocht I’d airned it mysel’. 
D’ye mind the accident at the quarry, 
and when ye came tae tell me I’d niver 
see God’s sunlight? It was an awfu’ 
trial, but I didna lairn the lesson. 

‘* Do ye mind hoo the neighbors cam 
tae help me when I was onweel ? Jeanie 
Dysart would hae baked my meals and 
Tibbie Davidson would hae sweepit ilka 


day, but I wouldna let them come ben. 
I was mony days ill, but I wouldna 
lairn the lesson. 

‘* Do ye mind hoo yer ain leddie sent 
me a pudden frae the manse, and I was 
that prood I wouldna take it without 
sending her saxpence ? 

‘Oh, Maister Urquhart, I’ve been 
gaen tae the kirk thae five-and-twinty 
year since my sicht was taken, wi’ a 
heart prouder than a Pharisee. I’ve 
no listened though I've been called wi’ 
a’ yon teachin’. I’ve aye turned a deaf 
ear, and I’ve been prood o’ turnin’ it. 
There was nae maircy for the Pharisee, 
it was the sinner ’at was justified. An’ 
I’ve been the Pharisee, thinkin’ my- 
sel’ better nor other folk. An’ I’m 
thinkin’ there canna be maircy for the 
like o’*me.”’ 

There never was a more piteous face 
than the rugged, sightless one turned 
to the minister. He paused a moment. 
Then he looked out of the window, to 
where the dying sunlight shot blood- 
red banners across the sky. And he 
seemed to see beyond them to the gates 
of glory, where there is joy among the 
angels over one sinner that repenteth. 

‘‘«Though your sins be scarlet,’’’ 
he quoted, ‘‘‘ they shall be white as 
snow, and though they be red like 
crimson they shall be as wool.’ ’’ 

Then he prayed. 

I should have liked to have heard 
that prayer. Andy once spoke to me 
about it; I do not think he will forget 
it on this side of Time—nor perhaps on 
the other. Ican fancy how earnest 
was the minister’s confession of sin; 
how he would plead with the Good 
Shepherd for his wandering sheep, 
how he repeated all the comforting 
verses that came to his mind, and fin- 
ally, how he claimed triumphantly the 
promise he had just quoted. 

Next Sunday there was a reflection 
of it in the sermon. The minister 
preached on the XLI., the greatest 
penitential Psalm, and I never heard it 
more beautifully expounded. As we 
passed out I caught sight of Andy’s 
face, and it seemed to me that on the 
rugged, worn and time-seamed features 
there was a settled peace I had never 
seen there before. 


























THE MERRY CHRISTMAS DANCE 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


De fiddler in de corner, des a-pattin’ of his feet, 

De fiddle-bow a-gwine, en a-makin’ music sweet ; 

En Christmas times, good people, is de times what hard ter 
beat, 

En we'll have a merry Christmas in de mawnin’ ! 


We left de weary furrows whar de cotton blossomed white 

En de summer-winds wuz singin’, en de sun wuz blazin’ 
bright, 

En we reached de Lan’ of Promise: Swing yer partners 
left en right !— 

En we'll have a merry Christmas in de mawnin’! 


De white folks in de big house hear de happy fiddles soun’, 
En dey come ter see de dancin’, en dey standin’ all eroun’ ; 
Let de music come a-ringin’!—ain’t we kiverin’ de groun’! 
En oh! de merry Christmas in de mawnin’! 


Don’t keer erbout de patter of de sleet ’pon top de shed— 
We gwine roun’ lak shadders whar de fire blazin’ red ; 
En glory halleluia shakes de shingles overhead— 

Glory halleluia, ’twell de mawnin’! 


Hans’ roun’ de creakin’ cabin ’twell de very roof you lif’! 

En you skeer de ha’nts ter kiver whar de weather freeze 
’em stiff ! 

But—keep one halleluia ’twell we holler ‘‘ Christmas Gif’ !’’ 

In de merry, merry Christmas in de mawnin’! 
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DEACON’S CHRISTMAS DINNER 
By EMMETT CAMPBELL HALL 


Deacon Johnson gib a dinner 
At he cabin Christmas day, 

Ax de preacher, all de deacons,— 
Nary deacon stay away ! 


Aw’ hit sholy did look scrumptious 
When dey got de table sot, 

Chickin’, possum meat, an’ turkey, 
All so brown an’ smokin’ hot ! 


Den de preacher ax de blessin’, 
An’ des barly hab got dun— 

When de sheriff bus’ de do’ in, 
An’ Brer Johnson tuck an’ run! 


Den de sheriff lick he moustache 
An’ he says ter ole Sis Lou— 

“ Well, ah see ah’v missed de Deacon, 
But—ah think de dinner’ ll do!”’ 






























































ETTING a wife for Jack was 
a wonderful thing, surely. 
These people that write stories 
would call it a wonderful ro- 
mance. And so it is another 
proof that truth is stranger than fiction, 
said the doctor. 

Yes, it is going to tell it, I am, o1 
why should I mention it? I am one of 
these chaps that doesn’t believe in the 
humanity of dangling a carrot before a 
donkey’s nose to make him go. 

Jack’s wife, as all of you know that 
have seen her, is able yet—with all her 
three score and ten of years—to show 
signs of having been no uncommon- 
looking woman in her day. 

It is half a dozen years, lads, since 
we drew the green quilt over Jack and 
all of you know that a pretty doubled 
up old man, and not worth much, he 
looked. At the time I talk of Jack was 
in his prime, about seven or eight, and 
twenty years of age. He was as straight 
as a spear and as strong asa tower, and 
about as handsome as any bit of God’s 
handiwork that it was my pleasure to 
see, before or since, and had all the 
dash and spirit which every young 
Irishman has, when he allows his heart 
to play at nine-pins with his head. His 
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poor father, he died the very year Jack 
came of age, and his mother, he never 
remembered, at all, at all; for he was 
in the cradle when she went. And his 
father, when he gave up the ghost, left 
Jack all the lands of Brenter, and half 
of Cruach—with more hoofs on them 
than a schoolmaster might count of a 
Saturday—and didn’t leave him any- 
ways ill-off for hard cash, moreover. 
And as Jack was ever the broth of a 
boy, never kept his heart in his purse, 
loved a laugh and a lark and a jolly 
companion, and had a loose foot and a 
fellow for it, I can assure you the world 
wasn’t all winter to him. 

With all this, it astonished the boys 
to see the grief was with him for the 
first twelve months after his poor father 
died. And people saw that, with all 
his gaiety and light-heartedness, there 
was a man with a heart—and a good 
one—underneath Jack Dempsey’s skin. 

Welland good. When Jack’s father 
was out of the road, and Jack himself 
had come into all his wealth, he was, 
as you may well suppose, looked upon 
by all the match-making mothers of 
some means in the country asa fine 
catch. And every one of them just 
knew the very girl would suit him. And 
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his poor father was not yet cold in the 
grave when these women were, like so 
many spiders, busy spinning webs and 
trying to draw him into them. But 
Jack, brave boy, it was well he saw 
through them, and he turned up his 
nose at every fine daughter was thrown 
at him. 

I will admit that the average run of 
the girls in this country, the day, isn't 
half bad; but in them days there was 
as plentiful a crop of pretty girls in 
Banagh as you would find between the 
four seas—and further. 

And of these pretty ones, I am 
keeping well within the truth, boys, 
when I say that Bridget Durneen, who 
was both barmaid and manager of the 
‘‘Boar Hound’’ for Lanty O’Callaghan, 
was not the least winsome, by a very 
long chalk. And, far and above that, 
she was not one of these girls that 
shows their whole stock in the window. 
Bridget’s good qual:ties, to them that 
knew her, were as good as her good 
looks, if not better. She had been or- 
phaned from she was fifteen, but she 
faced the world and fought it, and al- 
ways, by God's grace, came out on 
top. With all this, she was as high- 
hearted as a skylark, was Bridget— 
had a merry word for all men, and a 
welcoming look and a laugh for all 
comers. The boys of the countryside 
were all dead gone upon Bridget, and 
there wasn’t one of them wouldn’t lay 
down his life for her. She treated them 
all purty equally well; had a witty 
word and a ready answer for each, so 
that none of them could well be jealous 
of the other, and she kept all of them at 
her feet in her own playful way. 

With this Bridget, as you may guess, 
Jack Dempsey loved his joke and a half 
hour’s crack. At the ‘‘ Boar Hound ”’ 
he always put up when he come into 
town, which was pretty often. And he 
gathered in his comrades and spent 
there many a merry evening. Jack, he 
paid his attentions to Bridget as he 
would to any other pretty girl if he met 
her on Popocatapetl, and, of course, 
had no more serious intentions, or any 
more mind of marrying, than he had of 
driving to the next horse market in the 
moon. The first thought of settling 
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down had not come to trouble his head 
yet. And, for her part, Bridget, though 
she had come to find out the fine qual- 
ities he had under his humbuggery, had 
no more bothered her head about him 
than about the poorest boy in the par- 
ish or given him one smile more. 

But, behold ye, there was a Patrick's 
night come round, and Jack and the 
boys had got upa dacent bit of a dance. 
Everyone fetched a girl to it, and 
Jack he fetched Bridget Durneen. And 
a rattling fine night it was, with no end 


of innocent fun and enjoyment. And 
there was not a light-hearteder nor a 
gayer, no, maybe—if I said it—a pret- 


tier girl there than Bridget. And Jack, 
he was in fine, merry form himself, and 
pleased and proud he was tosee Bridget 
look so well. 

And tor’st morning, when the dance 
should be near about breaking up, Jack 
had taken Bridget into a little screened- 
off refreshment place, where he was 
getting her a bottle of lemonade. 
Bridget joked and laughed heartily 
with him over the fun of the night, and 
Jack, as was not an uncommon thing 
with him, begun to flirting her. And 
everything he said she bid him back 
with a witty answer. And, as they 
were about to get up and leave, Jack 
he had his arm round her—as quick as 
I could say it—and kissed her. And 
before he knew where he was he was 
stung across the eyes with a slap of her 
open hand that showed him more stars 
than ever grew in the sky. She had 
drawn herself from him, and drawn 
herself up, looking scorn enough at him 
to scorch his soul, and the colors chas- 
ing each other through her face, like 
shadows and sunshine over a cornfield 
on a windy day. Poor Jack, in wonder, 
dropped into a seat dumbfoundered. 
And, with another scathing look, she 
swept past him, and was gone out, 
alone, before he gathered his wits; and 
she had got on her cape and her hat, 
and got her cousin, Dan Moroney of 
the Hillhead, to leave her home. 

When Jack had gathered himself to- 
gether he hurried after her to the 
‘‘Boar Hound,’’ and, like the manly 
fellow he was, showed his sorrow and 
offered his apologies, which she listened 
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to like a lady, and thanked him and 
wished him good-night, politely. 

You never, in all your life, saw as 
dumbfoundered a lad as Jack was for a 
week and a day after that passage. 

‘* By gum,’’ he acknowledged to the 
boys when they twitted him, ‘‘ my 
opinion of Bridget Durneen was never 
small, but now it has gone up into the 
ninety-nines. She isa girl in a thou- 
sand, she is.’ 

‘* That’s right, Jack,’’ the boys said, 
‘‘ it’s proper for ye to pretend to take it 
that way.’’ 

‘* Pretend !’’ says Jack. ‘‘ No, I'll 
prove it; for,’’ said he, electrifying the 
audience with the announcement, ‘‘/’m 
going to make that girl Mrs. Demp- 
sey /”” 

Sudden and extraordinary as the an- 
nouncement was, there was not a man 
of them who doubted but he meant it ; 
for it was ever his way to do extraor- 
dinary things, sudden, and it was ever 
his way, also, to keep his word, or 
bre’k his neck in the attempt, if he pro- 
posed to hand ye down a star—that was 
Jack. So it was small wonder he as- 
tonished his audience. ‘‘ And,” he 
said, ‘‘ I’m going to bre’k the news to 
her the morrow evening, boys. I want 
yous not to think that this is one of my 
mad fits, done in a sudden, to be wrought 
out in sorrow. There was never any 
girl I thought as much of as Bridget, 
though I never wakened to this myself 
till I got that slap across the face from 
her. A stunning fine wife she'll make, 
boys. And you fellows had better make 
the most you can of Jack Dempsey now, 
for he’ll soon be a changed man, and 
it’s little you'll see of him in bar par- 
lors.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say,” says one of 
the boys, ‘‘ that you haven't talked to 
Bridget herself on the subject yet ?”’ 

‘* Not yet, not yet,’’ says Jack, says 
he; ‘‘that’s all right, and will be time 
enough.” 

It was just like Jack’s assurance, 
and the boys whistled. 

The next morning, as he had to ride 
over to Donegal on business, he killed 
two birds with one stone by dropping 
in also with Father Phil and getting the 
matriage license, and arranging for the 
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event to take place on the second motn- 
ing after. Then, in the evening, when 
he got home and had his dinner, and a 
look over the farm, to see that all was 
going well, leaving all orders with old 
Maurice Higgins, who was his land 
stewart, he rode off to the ‘‘ Boar 
Hound.” He handed over his horse to 
the duachaill when he arrived, and 
walked right straight through the 
house, out of one room and into the 
other, looking for Bridget. 

It was in the kitchen he found her, 
where she was standing over Mary Han- 
nigan tosee that Mary properly plucked 
a pair of geese she had killed. 

‘* And Bridget,’’ says he, taking her 
hand and giving it a warm shake, ‘‘I 
have been looking for you all over the 
house.’’ 

‘“Which was very foolish,’’ said 
Bridget, a wee bit tart, ‘‘ for I’m never 
more than one place at atime. And 
now you see me, I hope you are satis- 
fied ?’’ 

‘* Bridget,’’ says he, soothingly, 
‘* let us forgive and forget all old scores. 
I am come to take you to the Mullina- 
fad concert the night.”’ 

For, sure enough, that very night 
there was to bea great concert anda 
play, in which Bridget was to take 
part, in Eamon Mor’s barn, of Mullin- 
afad. 

‘It's a kind thought, indeed,’’ says 
she. ‘‘And you’ll have my thanks, 
but not myself—for Dan Moroney has 
me bespoke.”’ 

‘‘And,’’ says he, not minding this 
much, ‘‘I have come to ask for your 
congratulations.”’ 

‘*On what, I would like to know, 
am I to congratulate you, Mr. Demp- 
sey ?”’ 

‘‘On going to get married,’’ says he, 
‘‘and I have come to bid you to the 
wedding.” 

‘* Oh, indeed,’ says Bridget. 

Mary Hannigan said after that 
Bridget looked just the slightest wee 
bit taken a-back. 


**]T thank you heartily. And, may I 


ask, who is the happy woman ?’’ 
‘*She’s one you know well,” says 

he, ‘‘ and I'll give you three guesses.” 
But poor Bridget shook her head, 
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and she said, ‘‘Oh, not a one of me 
could guess. Tell me who she is, for 
I should hope that you would get a 
good wife ?” 

‘“‘Tam going to get,’’ says Jack, says 
he, ‘‘the best wife in the County 
Donegal, and you'll acknowledge that 
yourself when you hear who she is.”’ 

Says she, ‘‘I’m happy to know it, 
and I’m anxious to hear her name.’’ 

‘‘Well, her name,’’ says he, ‘‘is 
Bridget Durneen. You are the girl her- 
self. Tell me what you think of my 
choice ?”’ 

‘Mr. Dempsey,’’ says Bridget, ‘‘ I 
wish you would sometimes have less 
joke and more truth with ye. Can't 
you tell me who the woman is? Or 
are you going to get married at all?’’ 

‘‘Upon my solemn veracity, Bridget, 
it’s the downright truth I’m telling ye 
now.”’ 

‘* Botheration!’’ says she, ‘‘ get out 
of my way till I get to my work. I 
might have known there was nothing 
in it.’’ 

‘* Hold on a minute,’’ says he, ‘‘ and 
if my word doesn’t convince you let the 
scrape of Father Phil’s pen do so. 
There you are, and read that.’’ 

And when Bridget looked into the 
license and saw her own name, with 
his in it, for marriage, she got pale to 
the lips and said, ‘‘ I thought you were 
a gentleman, Mr. Dempsey, but this is 
no gentleman’s joke.’’ 

‘Oh, Bridget, Bridget,’’ says he, 
‘*sure there isn’t a joke at all in it. 
It’s dead, downright earnest, the Lord 
knows. Please God—and you—we’ll 
be married the morrow morning.’’ And, 
seeing Bridget draw herself up and look 
very terrible as he said this, he added, 
** Sure, it isn’t refuse me you would do, 
Bridget Durneen ? ”’ 

Says she, straight back at him, in as 
cutting a voice as she was capable of, 
‘“To refuse you, Mr. Dempsey, you 
haven’t given me the chance; but, lest 
you might be tempted to put yourself 
in the way of another slap in the face,”’ 
says she, ‘‘ don’t have the impertinence 
to give me the chance. Allow me now, 
sir,’’ said she, ‘‘to attend to my busi- 
ness. Good morning.”’ 


And off she went, leaving Jack, 
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dumbfoundered, standing there in the 
middle of the kitchen, with Mary Han- 
nigan and a swirl of goose feathers. 

And when he came to himself—which 
he didn’t do in a minute—the eyes of 
him began to blaze, and he marches off 
after Bridget till he discovered her in 
the bar, and there he said, ‘‘ Bridget 
Durneen, do you have me, Jack Demp- 
sey, or do you not?”’ 

And Bridget Durneen said back to 
him, ‘‘ Jack Dempsey, there is the door 


—go!’’ 
Said he then: ‘‘ This is Tuesday 
night. Before I left home I sent a 


message to Father Hugh M'Neilly to 
be in the Crossroads Chapel to marry 
me, at half-past eight in the morning 
of the day after the morrow, and if you 
think that Jack Dempsey is going to 
bre’k off his marriage on account of 
Bridget Durneen, you aresadly mistaken; 
for,’’ says he, fetching his fist down 
hard on the bar counter, and making 
Bridget Durneen and the glasses jump, 
‘by all the powers, the first gnllu.ct 
the morrow morning, be she beggar or 
pauper, her I will marry!’ And he 
gave Bridget a nod and marched out. 

And Bridget Durneen knew enovgh 
of Jack Dempsey to know that he meant 
what he said, and that he would keep 
his word though he should suffer for it 
all his life after. 

And when she was telling Dan Mo- 
roney when he came in straight after 
and found her—what no one had ever 
found her before—in tears, the mad 
thing that Jack Dempsey was about to 
do with himself, she confessed that it was 
not for the way she had been insulted 
she cried at all, but just for Jack Demp- 
sey’s sake; for though she had never 
said it nor shown it, there was not a 
young man ever she had met that she 
thought so much or so highly of in her 
heart as the same Jack; for she knew 
the good heart and generous and gen- 
tlemanly one he had underneath all his 
foolishness and eccentricities—and now 
he was going to ruin his life. 

Well, that fared well—as they say in 
the stories—and it didn’t fare ill. And 
Jack Dempsey rode home a purty mad 
man and a determined one. The news 
was before him here, that his Uncle 
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Richard, up in Tyrone, five and thirty 
miles away, was waiting on death, and 
that, though Jack had fallen out with 
him and given him the go-by five years 
before, the uncle, who was a very rich 
man, was now making his will in his 
favor and was wanting to see him before 
he would die. And Jack told Maurice 
Higgins to call him at four o’clock in 
the morning and have the bay filly 
saddled, and he would ride off. 

And at half-past four the next morn- 
ing, when there was no other light than 
starlight in the sky and would not be 
for two hours to come, Maurice Hig- 
gins was letting Jack out of his own 
gate and closing the gate after him. 
‘* Maurice,’’ says Jack, says he, turn- 
ing his horse on the road and calling 
after Maurice. 

‘* Well, sir?’’ says Maurice. 

‘*T am going to be married the mor- 
row morning, Maurice, at half-past 
eight o’clock.’’ 

‘* Lord bless us, sir !’’ says Maurice. 

‘* At half-past eight o’clock, I say,”’ 
said Jack, sternly. ‘‘ Father Hugh 
M’Neilly is to marry me in his own 
house, for I wanted the thing quiet. I 
hadn’t time to ask the boys and girls,”’ 
he added. ‘‘ You will go and ask them 
to-day, after you get your breakfast, so 
as to give them plenty of time to pre- 
pare. You know the boys and girls I 
would like to see. Ask ten couples of 
them—that’ll be plenty—and be very 
sure that Bridget Durneen is one of the 
parties asked. They are to goto Father 
Hugh’s, tell them, and to be there in 
good time. I will ride back, and I'll 
join them there on the stroke of half- 
past eight, if not earlier. If the wife's 
there before me they are to be good to 
her till I come.”’ 

‘‘For the Lord’s sake, sir,’ says 
Maurice, says he, in consternation, 
‘‘ who is the wife going to be?’’ 

‘* Higgins,’’ says he, ‘‘I don’t know 
who she’s to be, and I don’t care. You 
have got your orders, do them and mind 
your own business.”’ 

Then Jack had turned his horse 
again and was away with himself. 

He had only reached the Munter- 
doney cross-roads, two miles from 
home, when in the dark he thought he 
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was meeting some one. But before he 
had met them they turned down the 
Cuileam Road. They were evidently a 
courting boy and girl coming home 
from a dance, after its break-up in the 
morning. 

‘*Hagh!’’ says he. 

But, behold ye, when he took his 
eyes off them, and looked ahead again, 
here was a single individual coming 
after them, towards him. 

‘‘*A woman, too, by all that’s 
mighty !’’ says he. ‘‘ The devil, evi- 
dently, doesn’t mean to give me a long 
lease.’ 

She seemed to get close under the 
shadow of the hedge as he came up. 

He bent down and peered into the 
shadow to see if he could see what sort 
his wife was going to be. It was star- 
light, as I said before, and he gathered 
to his satisfaction, anyhow, or his dis- 
satisfaction—if ye like it that way bet- 
ter— that she was a stout, sturdy, rough 
and healthy farmer’s daughter, that 
knew how to rear pigs, even if she 
couldn't play the piano, wearing no hat 
on her head, which was well enough 
covered with a load of yellow hair, but 
just a bit of a plaid shawl about her 
shoulders and a ribbon about her neck, 
and in short skirts and brogues. 

‘*Good-night,’’ says he. ‘‘ And are 
you coming home from your spree ?”’ 

‘‘ Good-night,’’ says she, ‘‘I am,” 
and she wanted to move on. 

‘‘Excuse my impertinence,’’ says 
Jack. ‘‘May I ask you who you 
are ?”’ 

But she didn't seem too ready with 
her answer. 

‘*T have a reason for it,’’ says he. 

Says she, ‘‘I’m Molly Maglone of 
the Long Bog, the turf-cutter’s daugh- 
ter.’’ 

Jack, in his life before, had never 
heard tell of the Long Bog or of the 
turf-cutter’s daughter—but no matter. 
‘* Ho, ho!’’ says he that way to him- 
self. ‘‘ We'll not starve in the winter, 
anyhow,” says he, ‘‘Do you know 
who I am?” 

Says she, ‘‘ You are Mr. Dempsey of 
Shannagh Big House, aren’t you ?” 

‘‘’That’s me,’ says he. ‘‘ And why 


I have stopped you is,’’ says he, ‘‘I 
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am looking for a wife, and I wish to 
know will you marry me? See how 
early I have come out looking for 
you.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Dempsey,” says she, ‘‘I 
always heard tell of you as a great 
joker, but it isn’t worth your while to 
be joking the turf-cutter’s daughter at 
this hour of the morning. I am hurry- 
ing after my company. ‘That boy and 
girl I was with,’’ says she, ‘‘ wanted 
to have a wee chat of their own, and I 
dropped behind them.” 

Says he, ‘‘ Yet in case I was not jok- 
ing, would you marry me?” 

She hesitated a minute. But next 
minute she answers him, ‘‘ Would a 
duck swim if you threw it into water?’ 

Without saying anything more, he 
put his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out some small little thing rolled up. 

‘‘ And,”’ says he, ‘‘ here’s a ring. If 
I put it on ye will ye promise to meet 
me at Father Hugh M’Neilly’s the 
morrow morning at half-past eight 
o’clock ?” 

‘‘QOh, now, 
she. 

‘* Will ye promise me,” says he, ‘‘or 
will ye not?” 

Her eyes were starting. But, ‘‘ with 
a heart and a half,’’ says she, ‘‘ I'll 
promise ye that.’’ 

‘‘Hold up your finger,’’ says Jack, 
says he, ‘‘ till I put the ring on it.” 

Then he drew out his pocket-book, 
and he drew some notes from it, and 
says he, ‘‘ Here’s a couple of five-pound 
notes. I want you to get some dacent 
duds for yourself with them the day. 
Will you mind the place and the time ?”’ 
says he. 

Says she, ‘‘ What do you take me 
for? I wish you were as sure of Heaven 
as of me being there in time.” 

‘‘’Then good-bye,’’ says he. And he 
was off. 

‘*T suppose,’’ says Jack to himself, 
‘‘she expected I would kiss her? 
But ’’—poor Jack gave his shoulders a 
shrug and his horse a spur. 

‘The turf-cutter’s daughter! Ho! 
ho!’’ says he. ‘‘ Molly Maglone, the 
turf-cutter’s daughter! It has a fine 
sound, troth, and no doubt, will amuse 
the boys. But for all that, the first 


Mr. Dempsey !’’ says 
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man of them sneezes at her, I will 
bre’k his neck in more places than one 
doctor might mend in a life-time. Well, 
well, Jack Dempsey,” says he, ‘‘ye 
have fared far, and lingered long, but 
you're mated at last—to Molly Maglone! 
the turf-cutter’s daughter! fiom the 
Long Bog! ay, from the Long Pog!’’ 
says he, that way. ‘‘ A high-sounding 
place for a country residence.”’ 

He reached Tyrone, and his uncle 
Richard’s place, timely. And it was 
glad the uncle Richard was to see him ; 
for he always used to dote upon Jack, 
and, though he fell out with him, he 
never lost his fondness. And now he 
made his will and left Jack every 
penny ; every head and horn, stick and 
stave that he owned. And I assure 
you, boys, that if yourselves, and my- 
self, had the same fortune this night, 
we night never dread the workhouse. It 
was calmly that Jack took it, though ; 
for, true enough, poor fellow, his heart 
Was never in the money. And he only 
said—and to himself he said it, of 
course—‘‘ that’s a fine windfall for the 
turf-cutter’s daughter.”’ 

His uncle Richard was purty far 
through, but the doctor allowed he 
might live a week yet. And Jack was 
glad to know this; for it made it the 
more easy for him to excuse himself 
and start off again that night, telling 
the uncle that he had a most urgent 
husiness before him in the morning, 
but that he would be back within two 
cays. And off he set again a couple of 
hours after nightfall, and was at home 
and had Maurice Higgins out of his 
bed and making a breakfast for him 
before the stars were off the sky. And 
he packed Maurice off, first to Briany 
Mullan’s, the tailor’s, for the new frock 
he had getting made there, and then off 
to Father Phil’s, to Donegal, with the 
license, requesting Father Phil to scrape 
out the name of Bridget Durneen and 
put into it Molly Maglone instead. And 
he got himself into his best toggery, 
and dressed himself better and finer, 
and with more particular care, than 
ever he had done in his life afore. And 


he fitted up Maurice, too, as soon as he 
come back, in his second best suit ; 
though, as he was a tall and stout man 
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himself, and Maurice was a short and 
thin man, poor Maurice, when he was 
fitted in it, didn’t look one bit of a 
dandy,I can tell you. And he fetched 
him with him to act as his best man. 

And off the both of them started for 
Father Hugh’s, and got there when it 
was close upon the hinges of the half- 
past eight. And Father Hugh met 
them at the door and made them wel- 
come, and took them in, into his par- 
lor, where, sure enough, there before 
them was the gathering of boys and 
girls, every mother’s son of them, that 
Maurice had invited. The only one 
that had not arrived yet, when he cast 
his eye ’round and bid them good- 
morning, was, he saw, the turf-cutter’s 
daughter. She got delayed, somehow, 
for he no more doubted her coming, of 
course, than that there was a head on 
his body. 

‘* Father Hugh,’’ says he, ‘‘ and boys 
and girls, | observe the wife hasn't 
come to the scratch yet. But it is yet 
five minutes within the time, and well 
give her five minutes’ grace.”’ 

There was terrible fidgeting and 
curiosity amongst the boys and girls. 

‘* Maurice Higgins,’’ says Jack, says 
he, after five minutes, ‘‘ would you go 
out and look up and down the road, 
and see if you would see a lassie coming 
—a stout, strapping, agricultural girl, 
with a head of hair the color of them 
window blinds of Father Hugh’s.’’ 

And Maurice went off, and was not 
right away till he was in again, and 
said there was a gathering of agricul- 
tural-looking girls of all classes, with 
heads of hair all the colors of the rain- 
bow, gathered at the gate without to 
see the wedding, and which of them 
was her, Maurice couldn’t rightly tell. 

‘‘Them’s not girls come to see the 
wedding,’’ says Jack, says he, ‘‘ but one 
of them’s the one we're waiting on and 
the others are her friends and _ brides- 
maids. They are waiting to be asked 
in. Go out,’’ says he, ‘‘and, with 
Father Hugh’s leave, drive them into 
the room here.” 

‘‘ Surely, surely,’’ says Father Hugh, 
says he, for he had a regular market- 
house of a room that was fit to hold a 
regiment. 


So Maurice went out and he told them 
that the Master and Father Hugh and 
the groom's party was waiting on them 
inside. And he flocked them in afore 
him, and they filed into the room—ag- 
ricultural girls of all shapes and sizes, 
and, as Maurice had rightly said, every 
pattern of hair. 

Now, when they camein, Jack, though 
he recognized all the neighbors that 
were among them, didn’t know one 
from the other of the strangers, and 
couldn't say at a glance which of them 
was the girl to whom he spoke in the 
dark last night. But I suppose he 
hoped in his heart, anyhow, that it 
would not be one of the very ugliest of 
them. 

‘‘Now, Father Hugh,’’ says Jack, 
says he, ‘‘I think it’s time to begin 
business.”’ 

So he walked up himself, and he 
called up Maurice Higgins, his best 
man, to stand by him, and he whis- 
pered to Father Hugh. 

And Father Hugh looked a bit upset 
for a minute, and says he, ‘‘I don’t 
know the name, and I doubt she doesn’t 
belong to this parish. She is one of 
Father Mat Carney’s flock, I'll wager.” 
And then, lifting his head, he called 
out, ‘‘ Molly Maglone of the Long Bog, 
the turf-cutter’s daughter, will please 
to step forward here.”’ 

There was first a dead silence upon 
this, and then a little bit of a titter 
of a laugh got up, and grew, and 
went round the whole room. 

And Jack Dempsey lifted his eyes, 
and he looked at them like a man 
who'd think little of losing his temper 
on them with small provocation. 

Father Hugh himself didn’t look 
sweet at such a response to his call. 
So he speaks up again, more sharply, 
and he says, says he, ‘‘Is Molly Ma- 
glone, the turf-ctitter’s daughter of the 
Long Bog, amongst ye ?”’ 

And half a dozen of them—of the 
groom’s own party, too—spoke up and 
says, ‘‘ She is.”’ 

And the titter got up and grew, and 
went round the room again. And the 
thunder and lightning began to look 
out of Jack Dempsey’s eyes. 

‘‘Then,’’ says Father Hugh, ‘‘ why, 
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in the name of patience, doesn’t she 
drop her bashfulness and step for’ard ?’’ 

‘*Here she is,’’ says Billy Blaney 
and Mick M’Ardle, laying their hands 
upon and shoving out of the crowd a 
fine, sturdy, strapping girl, surely, with 
a fine crop of yellow hair, only no agri- 
cultural look whatsomever about her, 
but a handsome and a refined look en- 
tirely, and a half blushing, half laugh- 
ing one, moreover. 

‘“This,’’ says the two lads, ‘‘is 
Molly Maglone, the _ turf-cutter’s 
daughter. We will vouch for her, for 
that is the part she took in the play last 
night at the Mullinafad concert. That’s 
the part she came there dressed in, and 
the part she went home dressed in, and 
her better known name,’’ says they, ‘‘is, 
as you know, Bridget Durneen, of the 
Boar’s Head.’’ 

If there was ever a really astounded 
man stood in shoe leather, in my day, 
that man was Jack Dempsey, then and 
there. He was an astounded man one 
minute, and the heartiest, pleased- 
looking man that ever my two eyes saw 
the next minute. 

‘* Bridget Durneen,’’ says he, coming 
forward, ‘‘if I was being taken up to 
heaven in a hand-basket I would step 
out of it, for the delight of this.’ 

Says Bridget, says she, ‘‘’ Thank you.” 

And she was neither laughing nor 
blushing, but looking very lady-like 
now. She tookaring off her finger, 
and says she, handing it to him, ‘‘ This 
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doesn't belong to me. You gave it to 
me in mistake in the dark last night.” 

‘* But, Bridget,’’ says he, taking hold 
of her hand, ‘‘ won’t you—won’t you— 
I beg of you—won’t you allow me, now, 
in the full light of day, and in the eyes 
of Father Hugh to give it to you again, 
without a mistake ?”’ 

Bridget made a strive to get away 
her hand; but Jack’s courage was not 
to be daunted that way, for he had too 
much grit, so he held on to it and he 
said, ‘‘ Bridget Durneen, your hand re- 
mains here till you let this ring go on 
it. I never yet met the lady I would 
set above you. It was the spite and 
vexation, at losing such a jewel as you, 
that put me to do what I thought I was 
doing ; for I had no more interest in 
life after you told me you would not 
take me. Let me, Bridget,’’ says he, 
‘* put this upon your finger ?” 

And, with just the faintest wee bit of 
a struggle against it, Bridget let the 
ring go on! 

On that very day month again, all of 
us gathered in the same room at the 
matriage of Jack and Bridget, and a 
handsomer couple, or a happier, never 
walked out of that room before. And— 
for Jack wasa reformed and a new man 
from the day of his engagement till the 
day of his death—a happier couple 
never lived after—as they might tell ye 
in the stories, but was pure fact here-- 
than Mr. Jack Dempsey and his missus, 
the Turf Cutter’s Daughter. 


























VER snow-clad Dartmoor 
rode a maiden on a black 
horse. The day was Christ- 
mas Eve and the girl carried 
a basket of good fare to cer- 
tain humble folks who, but for her 
thought, must have made their Christ- 
mas meal off barley bread, dripping 
and herb tea. In a spot far removed 
from human haunts an ancient couple, 
now past work, resided together, and 
it was the pleasure of Joan Penrose, 
their old master’s daughter, to throw 
some sunshine upon the winter of their 
days. 

Dartmoor stretched around about 
her sheeted in twilight gray, yet lit by 
the snow-blink to a strange pallor. 
Joan's red riding-hood made a brilliant 
splash of color against the snow, fitted 
tightly about her pretty face and snugly 
covered her trim figure. She was a 
dark beauty with black eyes, full lips 
and a neat, round chin that spoke of 
character. Her present mission denoted 
both a warm heart and some physical 
bravery; but the Moor she knew and 
trusted in all its moods. 

Where she rode Joan could perceive 
far off a gray and ghostly circle stretched 
upon the snow beneath distant hills, 
and she knew that it was the War Prison 
of Prince Town and that within it 
pined many thousands of Americans 
and of French, ‘‘ fast bound in misery 
and iron.’’ 

With her mother, Joan sometimes at- 
tended the prison market, for country 
folk were permitted to trade their pro- 
duce with the captives, and as she 
pressed forward over the snowy hills on 
Christmas Eve her mind dwelt upon 
the ragged sufferers, her eyes clouded a 
little to think of the terrible cold that 
now tortured them, and of the diseases 
that struck them down daily to fill 
nameless graves. 
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From this mournful reverie the girl 
was wakened by a spectacle immedi- 
ately in her path. Propped against a 
stone appeared a strange, motionless, 
ragged object, and first Joan thought 
that she had found a scarecrow come 
hither by extraordinary accident, and 
then she saw that the thing was a 
human being. 

Her horse started, approached cau- 
tiously, bent its meck and_ sniffed, 
whereupon the figure opened dull eyes 
and shook the snow off his head. 

‘*Go,’’ he said feebly. ‘‘ Let me 
pass in peace. If you have a heart, 
maiden, leave me.’’ 

‘*Oh, Jimmery! You’re the Amer- 
ican prisoner who escaped two days 
ago, afore the snow came!’’ cried 
Joan. 

He nodded. 

‘“Twodays? I had thought it fifty. 
Go you to Prince Town, if you must, 
‘twill be three pounds for you to give 
me up. But leave the going until to- 
morrow; then I shall have escaped from 
the reach of men.’’ 

‘* You would be dead,’’ she declared. 

‘*T hope so,”’ he answered. 

The man was rather below middle 
stature. His face glistened pale as the 
snow, but four days’ growth of black 
beard rendered him uncouth and fero- 
cious to see. His eyes blazed brightly, 
but all strength had departed from him, 
and in his tattered and torn habila- 
ments and physical collapse he looked 
rueful beyond power of words to paint. 

‘*Go,’’ he continued; ‘‘ let me sleep 
my life away and wake elsewhere.”’ 

For answer Joan dismounted and 
approached him. 

‘<°’Tis a gert adventure, but I must 
do what’s right.”’ 

‘* You'll give me up?’’ 

He almost smiled as he said it. 

‘*No fay! Ban’t my business. But 
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‘tis my part to do what a maiden may 
for folks in trouble.’’ 

She opened her basket aud took a 
cake from it. He had snatched it be- 
fore she could look round and devoured 
a part ravenously. Then, at some cost, 
he stopped eating, so that he might 
empty his mouth and speak. 


‘* For God’s sake forgive me. I’ma 
starving beast, not a man.’’ 
“Tis natural. Keep on eating. 


Here’s a pasty wi’ good meat in it, an’ 
I’ve got a bottle of sloe gin. That’ll 
put life in ’e.” 

Joan perceived that this man, once 
clad, fed and in his right mind, would 
be good to look upon. He had a hand- 


some face and well-built frame. She 
particularly noted his hands. They 


were thin and worn, but beautifully 
modeled. 

‘‘Drink,’’she said. ‘‘ Now you'll 
live an’ not die, an’ I’m glad.”’ 

He saw the pretty brown face close 
to his, where she knelt and held the 
bottle to him. He looked at her 
dreamily. 

‘** What red-coated, lovely fairy thing 
are you to come thus out of this cruel, 
snowy desert to a dying man ?”’ 

‘*No fairy me—only Job Penrose’s 
darter, from Blackabrook Farm down 
along. An’ there you’ve got to come 
this minute pon my black horse.’’ 

‘* Don't ask it. Let me go. I can- 
not return into life now. I'll die bless- 
ing you.”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘* Drink an’ you'll have strength to 
mount. My gert horse will bear the 
twain of us, an’ I'll be the man for 
once an’ sit first, an’ you must ride 
pillion behind the saddle.’’ 

‘‘Consider. You may be saving a 
useless life.’’ 

‘* What’s that to me? I was sent to 
save it, an’ do so I will. At least, if 
you’re a gentleman, you'll grant what 
a woman axes you.” 

He shivered and shut his eyes. Then 
he felt something warm and soft envel- 
op him, and a delicious snug hood 
settled about his frozen ears. Joan's 
scarlet cloak was round him and she 
stood bare-headed. 


““Come?” she said. ‘*‘ You owe that 
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much to me. I'm a maid as be high- 
handed with the men folk. Now the 
quicker you try to do as I bid, the 
quicker you'll be out of this cold along- 
side a gert, hot fire.’’ 

The cordial had brought blood to his 
cheek and a tingle of warmth to his ex- 
tremities. 

“At least take back your riding- 
hood. I cannot suffer that. I'm a man 
again now.”’ 

For answer she mounted and bade 
him get up behind her. 

**T’ll live!’’ he cried, ‘‘ I'll live to 
pay you for this day’s work !”’ 

He ate and drank again, then at- 
tempted twice to mount the black horse, 
but despite Joan's assistance failed to 
do so. His weakness was pitiful to 
see, therefore the girl dismounted, led 
him to a shelving stone and presently 
helped him into the saddle. 

‘* You shall ride afore me after all,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I'll play the woman’s 
part an’ sit behind 'e as I ought.”’ 

So they went slowly along, and it 
was not to support herself that Joan 
boldly threw her arms round the Amer- 
ican’s waist, but to prevent him from 
falling to the ground. He swayed dan- 
gerously backwards and forwards, and 
spoke no word, but rode as she directed 
him. ‘Therefore presently the singular 
apparition of a big horse with a man in 
Joan’s cloak upon it, and Joan herself 
seated behind him, appeared at Blacka- 
brook Farm under the dying light of 
day. 

‘* Poor old gaffer and gammer Clo- 
berry will have to bide for their Christ- 
mas dinner till morning now,”’ thought 
the girl. 


Ii. 


Job Penrose held his private opinions 
in reserve for a future occasion and did 
what man might to succor his fellow- 
man. The American had suffered no 
radical ill from his exposure, and with- 
in four-and-twenty hours after food and 
sleep was restored to apparent health. 
A foot badly frost-bitten and the ex- 
ceeding weakness of his state alone 
marked him for a sufferer. 

‘You ll bide here till you can travel 
about again,” declared Mr. Penrose, 











**Go, let me sleep my life away.”’ 
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‘* then, so soon as the snow be melted a 
bit, you must come along wi’ me to 
Prince Town. ‘Tis putting a rope 
round my neck if I let you free, so I 
hope as you'll return good for good 
an’ put us to no more trouble.” 

‘‘T hold myself on parole,’ the 
stranger answered. ‘‘I shall not pay 
you ill. I owe my life to your daughter, 
who brought me back to it by a short 
cut. And I am glad to be alive again.’’ 

The prisoner gave his name as Ira 
Allen, and told them how that he be- 
longed to Vermont and had been cap- 
tured when the United States privateer 
Copperhead was taken by the British 
frigate Sea Lion. 

Joan and her mother soon perceived 
that the young man was of gentle birth, 
while as the days passed by and further 
heavy snows made the return to Prince 
Town impossible, Job Penrose, well 
satisfied that his guest might be trusted 
in all things, went his way and left Al- 
len much to the company of the women. 
Each night, however, the sailor spent 
an hour with Penrose over tobacco and 
hot spirits. It seemed that Vermont 
and Dartmoor had much in common, 
for Allen spoke of great mountains 
cloud-capped, of rocky glens, of crying 
rivers. 

‘* Vermont means ‘ green mountains,’ 
and so our State is named,’’ explained 
the American to Joan. ‘‘ How I should 
like to show you our hills in their snug 
coats of hemlock and spruce! But our 
waters are greater than yours.’’ 

They often talked, and sometimes Ira 
Allen discoursed upon his own affairs, 
being led to mention them by the acci- 
dent of his subject. Thus Joan learned 
that he was a man of estate, that the 
Copperhead was his own venture, and 
that he had been the commander of her; 
that he loved his country with all his 
heart and soul; that his father had de- 
fended the independence of his native 
State, and had boldly advocated her al- 
liance with Great Britain when the 
United States persisted in rejecting 
Vermont’s claim for union. 

‘‘He threatened to outlaw himself 
and join the Green Mountain boys, but 
all ended well, and though Congress 
turned its back upon us for a season, 
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yet through storm and stress we won 
our way into the Federal Union. And 
we won it upon right principles of civil 
liberty.’’ 

An active interest in the American 
awoke at Blackabrook Farm; absolute 
regret touched Mr. Penrose’s mind that 
he must give up the prisoner, and Mrs. 
Penrose kept her husband waking into 
the small hours with petitions that 
he would do nosuch thing. But while 
all admired the courteous youth, none 
saw any escape from the necessity of 
delivering him to the authorities. 

More need not be said than that Ira 
Allen and Joan Penrose fell deep in 
love, and long before the snows melted 
and the runaway rode back to Prince 
Town on Joan’s great horse beside 
Farmer Penrose, the man and maid had 
plighted troth. Henceforth they looked 
fearlessly to the future for every earthly 
happiness, but of their secret under- 
standing Allen said nothing at this 
time. He promised the farmer that 
Mrs. Penrose’s and his goodness should 
not be forgotten, and he begged only 
one gift before he returned to the War 
Prison. 

‘* He’m a sentimental chap, though 
a real gen’leman, an’ a gert warrior, 
an’ a mighty man of valor, I’m sure,’’ 
said Mrs. Penrose. ‘‘ Whatever do ’e 
think the man wants for a keepsake ? 
Why, Joan’s red riding-hood —the same 
what she wrapped round him when she 
found him most starved wi’ cold ’pon 
Christmas Eve. An’ she have gived 
it to him!”’ 


p48 e 


Ira Allen was one of those fortunate 
prisoners who could rely upon toler- 
ably regular remittances from home. 
Unlike the larger number of poor cap- 
tives who waited for the daily pittance 
from their country, long promised but 
still delayed, the young scion of a 
famous Vermont family was wealthy, 
and his money, which he shared with a 
little community of friends in Prison 
No. 4 of the great Dartmoor limbo, 
mostly went to lessen suffering and 
alleviate the special griefs of the sick. 

Mr. Allen’s punishment proved to be 
slight, and a week of cachot—a sort of 
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prison within a prison, where the un- 
ruly were confined on bread and water 
—was all that he got for his intrepid 
and well-planned enterprise; for the 
Commandant was a sportsman and knew 
that his prisoner had prospered and en- 
tirely escaped but for the weather. 

Then, when the wonder was nearly 
forgotten, there came a day in January 
upon which Joan and her mother at- 
tended the prison market, and while 
Mrs. Penrose sold butter and eggs un- 
der a sentry’s eye, Joan had some speech 
with her lover. Presently diving in 
her basket, she presented him with a 
red apple. 

‘‘T kept that one for ’e, Mr. Allen, 
because I mind how fond you was of 
them.’’ 

‘Has it any core!’’ he asked, and 
lowered his voice as he did so. 

‘* Ay, you'll find one,’’ she answered. 

The great court where this market 
was held swarmed with business now, 
and the motley, ragged throng of Amer- 
icans struggled at the counters and 
quickly spent their few farthings or ex- 
changed for food their little toys and 
trinkets made of wood and bone. Their 
aspect had made men laugh or weep. 
They were clad in yellow rags; upon 
their heads were woolen caps, and for 
shoes they wore a sort of rubbish soled 
with wood and spun of yarn. Many 
had torn up their bed blankets and 
wrapped them in-strips about their toes 
to escape frostbite on the ice-cold granite 
floors of the prison. At one corner of 
the yard an empty cachot stood—a 
building low and squat with barred 
windows and heavy door. | Into this, 
when it was not occupied by a refrac- 
tory sailor or soldier, the country peo- 
ple went with their boards and baskets, 
for they were usually stored there be- 
tween market days. After the folk had 
sold all their goods, they removed their 
stalls to the cachot and then departed. 

Ira Allen presently turned to Mrs. 
Penrose, who had to-day enjoyed un- 
usualcustom. The American’s friends, 
knowing particulars of his escape and 
rescue, regarded both the farmer's wife 
and her daughter with active interest. 

‘* Several of us wants for ter take a 
little walk off this mountain, Miss,”’ 


said a gray sailor to Joan. ‘‘ It gets 
kinder dull in the prison after you’ve 
had a year of it. Will you do the 
same for us you done for Mr. Allen if 
we slip the sojers and come ter see 
you?”’ 

‘* Ess fay!’’ said Joan; whereupon 
the gray man declared that she ought 
to belong to his country. 

Meantime Allen paid Mrs. Penrose for 
a suit of clothes that her husband had 
lent him, and he added the money for 
Joan’s riding-hood. 

‘‘T’m glad to see she has another,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ The color suits her nobly. 
Never was such a lovely girl sent to 
cheer sad eyes.”’ 

‘* She’s a bowerly maiden, though no 
better’n me at her age,’’ declared Mrs. 
Penrose. ‘‘ An’ now about them geese 
for next week, Mr. Allen? Joan tells 
me you want half a dozen. Be that 
true? They'll come rather dear, I’m 
afeard.”’ 

“Tis my birthday next week. I 
shall be twenty-one, mother, and I’m 
giving a little feast, you see. Yes, six, 
please.’’ 

** Joan will pluck ’em herself.’’ 

‘‘And stuff them herself? ”’ 

For answer Mrs. Penrose deliberately 
closed one of her bright black eyes. 
Then, picking up her board and tres- 
tles, she carried them off to the cachot 
and a few moments later had left the 
market with her daughter. 


IV. 

In due time the geese arrived and 
certain of Ira Allen’s private friends 
and old shipmates made merry. They 
ate the birds to the bones and drank 
good health to their host and speedy 
freedom to themselves in three bottles 
of sloe gin, also purchased from Mrs. 
Penrose. 

Then came a market day in Febru- 
ary when the girl and her mother served 
as usual, and the customary crowd cir- 
cled round Joan. 

‘Your red riding-coat and purty 
face under it do draw us like a candle 
draws a moth,’’ said the old gray salt, 
who was a favorite. ‘‘ But for my part 
I could wish the cape another color; 
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‘tis too much like the sojer’s lobster- 
red for my taste.’’ 

‘‘Where’s Mr. Allen?’’ inquired 
Joan. ‘‘I don’t see him to-day.”’ 

A man or two winked. 

‘*T seen him a minute since by the 
cachot as we came inter market,’’ an- 
swered an American; but the elderly 
sailor contradicted him. 

‘‘ Not you, Peter Boyd. He’s ill.’’ 

‘Til!’ cried the girl, ‘‘and I'd 
brought him such a beautiful bit o’ 
streaky bacon.’’ 

‘‘In hospital. Only a bit of a chill, 
I reckon. No call ter wherrit about 
him. He’ll be all right again presently, 
if he thinks you’ ve thought about him.”’ 

‘“*Twould be a good job for every 
rag-tail amongst us if that man could 
escape again and get to home,’’ declared 
Peter Boyd. ‘‘ He’s rich and clever. I 
calculate as things would soon be on 
the bounce if he could go ter Congress 
and tell ’em the truth about the way 
we're treated in this Bowery.’’ 

‘Give him time. He’s built ter be 
a boss. He'll slip out yet,’’ declared a 
third sailor. 

Then the business of the market pro- 
ceeded; but Joan had lost her usual 
spirit. She was gloomy and distracted 
and found no ready answers for the 
genial men who flocked round her little 
stall. Business was less brisk than 
usual, and it drew to dusk before Mrs. 
Penrose had finished. 

‘‘ Now, ma’am,”’ said one, Seth 
Rowe, a sentry, ‘‘the bell went five 
minutes ago an’ you’re the last. I shall 
get into trouble if you keep me with 
this key any longer.”’ 

Market was ended now and the great 
courtyard grew rapidly empty. The 
captives were marshalled and marched 
back into their quarters at Prison No. 4, 
and all the country folk had gone or 
were going. Mrs. Penrose packed her 
few unsold products into a basket and 
bade Joan take the boards and trestles 
to their place in the cachot. 

‘‘What’s come to ‘em all?’’ she 
grumbled. ‘‘I shall have to go an’ 
set up shop among they French frogs. 
These American chaps be ‘ out o’ money 
an’ out o’ clothes,’ as the rhyme sez.’’ 

‘‘They can't get their country to 
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take no count of ’em seemingly,’’ the 
sentry answered. ‘‘ That chap who 
stands for ‘em at Plymouth don’t care 
acuss whether they live or die. He 
comed to see ’em an’ hear their story a 
while agone; but so soon as he heard 
that the small-pox was reigning in one 
o’ the French prisons he bolted as if 
he'd smelt the devil.” 

Mrs. Penrose walked to the gate. 

‘* Tell my darter to come along. Us 
ride home pillion together. I'll wait for 
her at the corner.’’ 

But Joan had already appeared, and 
her mother, in very ill humor after a 
bad day, rated her. 

‘‘Come on, you caddling, loafing 
maiden, do! I’m shamed’ of’e. ’Tis 
your fault as I've got this heavy basket 
to take home, an’ I'll thank you to 
carry it. Here’s nightfall a’ready.” 

Without speaking the girl took the 
basket, nodded to sentry Rowe and 
went out of the prison before her 
mother. Then the great gate crashed 
behind them and the soldier, locking it 
and making fast the cachot also, went 
on hisway. Darkness quickly fell and 
glimmering rows of light flashed from 
the barred windows of the prisons. Be- 
hind them was a hummingas ofa mighty 
hive. 

But Prince Town had not yet seen its 
last of the Penrose family, and after 
dark, about eight o’clock, the farmer 
himself arrived in a condition of frantic 
excitement. He was violently agitated, 
burst into the ward-room at the main 
gate and clamored to see the Comman- 
dant at once. 

‘*Something be much amiss,” he 
said, ‘‘ an’ I must know if anybody here 
have got anything to do with it. Is 
that chap Allen, as I brought back 
hither after Christmas, escaped ’e 
again ?” 

They assured him that such a thing 
was quite impossible. 

‘“They are now answering to their 
names,’’ explained a turnkey. ‘‘ If he’s 
not there I shall know it in five min- 
utes.” 

‘* One of the Yankees told me he was 
in hospital,” replied another official; 
but an orderly from that establishment 
contradicted him. 














A flash of red broke out of the darkness. 
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‘‘No, he isn’t—anyway, he wasn’t 
when I came off duty an hour ago.”’ 

‘* Well, the case is this,” explained 
Penrose. ‘‘Coming home along with 
my wife three hours agone, my darter 
*pears suddenly to have gone out of her 
mind. The missis tramped back on 
foot, so white as a dog's tooth, an’ told 
me how, just when they reached the 
bridge over the river down under my 
place, Joan ups an’ axes her mother to 
onlight off the hoss, so as she may 
tighten his belly-band. But the instant 
moment missis got off, away went Joan 
ata gallop. Just atwinkle of her red 
hood in the dimpsy light an’ she was 
gone like a pixy. Now, where be she, 
an’ where be Ira Allen, for I'll take my 
oath he knows about it.” 

As though it answered him, a bell 
rang suddenly and clanged a harsh 
alarm across the night. Lanterns be- 
gan to flash from dark doorways, a 
rattle of arms was heard and orders 
echoed loudly. 

‘*They’re calling out the guard!’ 
cried a soldier. 

Everybody hastened from the ward- 
room, and a moment later Mr. Penrose 
was hurrying across the empty yard of 
Prison No. 4 with half a dozen other 
men. 

In the profound darkness he pres- 
ently found himself alone; then he ran 
against somebody approaching from the 
other direction. It was the soldier, 
Seth Rowe, and he recognized Mr. Pen- 
rose and called him aside. 

‘* You’re well met. Tis thought that 
Ira Allen, that gentleman Yankee, have 
got off again, an’ they rumor ‘twas your 
daughter Joan that helped him. Come 
here under cover of the cachot wall an’ 
I'll tell what I know.” 

But Seth appeared to know very lit- 
tle. He was only aware that Allen had 
not answered to his name and could not 
yet be found within the gaol. He began 
to explain that Joan and her mother 
were the last to leave the market, when 
suddenly a violent knocking close at 
hand made him start back. 

‘*'There’s somebody in the cachot !” 
he cried. 

‘* T wish ’twas the man we’ve troubled 
about,” answered the farmer. 
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‘*°*Tis just within belief I locked him 
up accidental,” answered Seth Rowe, 
‘though the cachot ban’t a place they 
go into forchoice. An’ this one’s sel- 
dom used. The market folk mostly 
keep their things in it.”’ 

‘‘If you was to open it instead of 
talking ‘twould be wiser,” answered 
the farmer, and Seth hastened for the 
key. 

A few minutes later he had flung 
back the great iron-bound door of the 
chamber. 

‘* Now, if you be there, the quicker 
you come out an’ save more trouble, the 
better, Mr. Allen!’’ cried Seth. 

Then a flash of red broke out of the 
darkness and Mr. Penrose’s daughter 
appeared. 


V. 


Joan alone was cool and collected. 

‘*Thank you, Seth Rowe,”’ she said. 
‘«’Twas unfortunate I got locked in at 
end of market. Now us’ll be off home 
along, father,so quick as we can. I’m 
tired an’ frozen wi’ cold.” 

‘* But—but—”’ began the sentry; then 
Joan stopped him. 

‘*T knowall you be going to say; but 
there ban’t no time for ‘ buts.’” 

‘Tis a hanging job,’’ began Seth. 

‘Yes, for me. You don’t want to 
hang me, I suppose ?” 

‘‘Come!" he answered. ‘‘ Come 
along under the darkness so quick as 
ever you can, both of ’e. Don’t tell me 
another word, for God's sake. I know 
too much a’ready. Follow mean’ keep 
in the dark.” 

Mr. Penrose, now alive to the awful 
danger in which his daughter stood, 
exerted his ingenuity, followed Rowe 
with all stealth, and soon succeeded 
in getting himself and Joan out of the 
prison unobserved. The place was in 
an uproar, and by keeping under the 
nightly shadows and avoiding the hur- 
trying officials, Joan and her father, 
under Rowe’s guidance, were quickly 
clear of immediate danger. 

Then Mr. Penrose raged while she 
told him the truth and explained that 
her life was wrapped up for ever with 
young Ira Allen’s. She had brought 


him the necessary articles of apparel, 
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hidden in the geese; then, by previous 
arrangement, he entered the cachot 
while the market progressed and con- 
cealed himself there. 

‘* He walked out as natural as need 
be in the red riding-hood, an’ minced 
in his going just like a maiden. “Twas 
dark an’ his face was hidden, so that 
mother’s own self didn’t know him,” 
explained Joan. 

‘*She must have known him and 
helped him,’ said Mr. Penrose reso- 
lutely. 

‘*T hope that they'll take her word 
for it that she didn’t,’’ answered Joan 
calmly; ‘‘ else she'll be hanged so well 
as me.”’ 

‘* An’ where’s the man now ?”’ 

‘* He’s got my horse, an’ he’s going 
down to—no matter where. Then, if 
all falls out well, he'll get across to 
France.’ 

‘*To do that he must have been in 
communication with the prisoners on 
parole at Ashburton.’’ 

‘* He was,’’ said Joan. ‘‘ You may 
remember that I went to Ashburton 
last week. I met a gentleman who 
knew Mr. Allen. Them on parole are 
allowed to walk a mile upon the high 
road, you know.” 

‘You'll be hanged as sure as fate 
when ’tis all known.’’ 

‘*Very like; but I’m too tired to 
think about it to-night, my dear. Do’e 
let me get home along an’ eat an’ 
sleep,’’ she answered. 

Within an hour Joan had returned 
home and partaken of a hearty meal. 
Her mother poured hard words upon 
her and, despite Mr. Penrose’s incredu- 
lity, stoutly stuck to it that she was 
ignorant of the deception. 

‘«’The man spoke with her voice an’ 
walked with her steps. Of course I 
couldn’t see his face, for ‘twas near 
dark,” she said. 

‘Vou Il get nobody to believe that, 
however,” declared the farmer. 
‘‘’Pears to me afore many days be 
passed I shall be childless an’ a widow- 
man; for law’s law, an’ ’tis a job for 
Jack Ketch.” 

‘‘Nonsense,”” said Mrs. Penrose. 
“Come to bed, Joan. "Tis a icicle 
down a body’s back to hear that 


dreadful speech. I'll lie with ‘e 
to-night, else you'll have the terrors.” 

Together the women departed, but 
hardly were the first lights out at 
Blackabrook Farm when _ torches 
gleamed across the Moor and there 
came the tramp of men and the clink 
of metal. 

A great thunder fell upon the farm 
door from a sword-hilt, and Mr. Pen- 
rose, wakened out of uneasy slumber, 
was commanded in the King’s name to 
open his house and surrender his wife 
and his daughter. In a frenzy he 
called to his wifeand sought her, where 
she slept beside Joan, but no voice an- 
swered him, and, entering their cham- 
ber, he found it empty. Both women 
had vanished. 

VI. 

Six months after the final escape of 
Ira Allen from Prince Town and the 
disappearance of Mrs. Penrose and 
Joan there came a long letter to Black- 
abrook Farm and a proclamation for 
the Americans in the War Prison. 

‘‘ Fellow citizens,’’ wrote the agent 
at Plymouth, ‘‘ 1am authorized by the 
Government of the United States to 
allow you one penny half-penny per 
day for the purpose of procuring you 
tobacco and soap, and I earnestly trust 
that it will tend towards a great relief 
in your present circumstances.”’ 

‘* God be praised,’’ said a soldier toa 
sailor, ‘‘the consarned old country 
haven’t forgot us after all! Now we'll 
have a swipe o’ money directly.” 

‘Tis Ira Allen haven't forgot us,’’ 
answered the sailor. ‘‘ I kinder thought 
he’d got ter France and so ter home. 
This is his work, or I don’t know 
nothing. I'll drink ter the man wi’ 
every farthing of my first week’s money, 
and durn the soap !’’ 

Elsewhere, Farmer Penrose,after long 
days of the wifeless and childless life 
he had foretold, was confronted with 
great, yet not unexpected news. 

‘“'You see, my old dear,’’ wrote his 
wife, ‘‘that Mr. Allen knowed just 
what would come after, and he'd got 
it all very well managed, where we was 
to meet him; and that chap, Seth 
Rowe, knowed everything really. And 
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he was going to let Joan out of the ca- 
chot and smuggle her off just when he 
runned against you. And very well paid 
the chap was for his trouble. Well, us 
slipped away so soon as you were asleep, 
and Mr. Allen comed down along from 
where he was hid with Joan’s black 
horse and another he’d got from Ash- 
burton, when we waved a lantern to un. 
And away us all went. Next day we 
laid sosnug as need be in they gert 
woods by Dart river; and next night 
we was off in a little old boat for 
France. The American gentlemen to 
Ashburton arranged it, but they 
couldn't go themselves, poor souls, be- 
cause they’d gived theer solum words 
not to run away. Then, in a week, a 
gert ship went for America; and we 
went along with her, over the deep. 
And Mrs. Allen—that’s your darter 
Joan, for they was married in France 
has a mansion beside a gert lake by the 
name of Champlain out here. And her 
man is so good as gold and terrible 
rich. She'll be a lady in her speech 
afore you come out here; and I hope, 
my old dear, you'll come, for ’tis a bu- 
tivul land, with a better soil and cli- 
mate to it than Dartymoor, and Mr. 
Allen have got a powerful deal of 
money, and one farm in partickler of 
five thousand acres be most made for 
you and me. And he wants us to have 
it so badly that he won’t sleep easy of 
nights until you come. And I’d come 
home along for ye, though the deep sea 
be a terror to my stomach, but I can’t 
because of the Lords of Parliament as 
would hang me for sartain. So I be 
going to leave my bones here, and no 
harm done to nobody. And in the 
hall of Joan’s house hangs they two 
red riding-hoods, side by side, to be 
a sign, Mr. Allen sez, for future gener- 
ations of his family, which be going to 
start afore next Christmas by the mercy 
of the Lord. And if ’tis a boy like its 
father, so much to the good, for he’s the 
properest man that ever I seed but you.”’ 
‘*T’ll go,” said the farmer to himself. 
‘Tis a gert upheaval of nature, no 
doubt; but the body of a man can’t 
bide in one place if his heart be in an- 
other. I shall pray God to defend me 
from all American ideas. But, five 
thousand acres! That’s farming !” 











Confronted with great news. 

















DISTINGUISHED 
foreign artiste, ever jeal- 
ous of rivals, obsessed 
by the idea that some 
rising star is endeavor- 
ing to gain her world- 
wide fame, studied the 
players of America’s 
stage a few years since 
and singled out Miss Ju- 
lia Marlowe for the com- 
pliment of especial no- 
tice. The snap of the whip came at the 
end of the long pzean of praise given 
Miss Marlowe; the concluding sentence 
was that Miss Marlowe, fine player that 
she might be, ‘‘showed, in common with 
other actors of America, the need of a 
training that could be secured only ina 
conservatoire.”’ 

Yet no conservatoire could previde a 
preparation so thorough, so practical as 
Miss Marlowe secured. It was so care- 
ful and painstaking that Miss Marlowe 
herself says: ‘‘I had no childhood. It 
seems to me that my mind was always 
occupied with the thoughts and hopes 
of an adult. Asa child I went to no 
other child’s party. Asa girl I had no 
girl friends. When I was in the chorus 
of a juvenile ‘Pinafore’ company I 
fretted for the time when my small 
personality should be given a chance to 
manifest itself in an environment more 
serious and meaningful than a painted 
ship and painted ocean which swayed 
to the tinkling airs of Sullivan. 

‘‘Tt seems to me that a real child 
would have joyed in this atmosphere 
of music and the burlesque. But I 
yearned for the day when ship and 
ocean would fade away and the stage 
be set with rocks and trees, and per- 
haps a cottage-something—in a word, 
more closely approaching the realities 
of every-day life.’’ 





JULIA MARLOWE 
By DELANCEY M. HALBERT 


With portrait of Julia Marlowe drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 
and printed as frontispiece to this magazine 





From a beginning, asa member of one 
of those infant prodigy organizations that 
made ‘‘ Pinafore’’ whistleable in the 
remotest sections of the United States, 
Miss Marlowe was guided through a 
course of sturdy discipline and study 
which she has not allowed to stop 
even at this period of her artistic 
growth. On the score of fitting one- 
self physically for the stage, Miss Mar- 
lowe observed lately: ‘‘I may say 
briefly that such severe exercises as 
fencing and gymnastics were an impor- 
tant part of my curricula. But, most 
essential of all, was the cultivation of 
my voice. It was carried on under the 
direction of Parson Price, who, since 
he was my only vocal instructor, de- 
serves credit for any purity of tone I 
may possess. He was a pupil of the 
elder Garcia.”’ 

Miss Marlowe states that Mr. Price, 
in response to her question as to whom 
she would resemble if she kept on 
studying for opera, replied that she 
would be like Pauline Lucca. ‘‘ And 
then,’’ continued Miss Marlowe, ‘‘ the 
little girl told him gravely that she 
would think it-over and let him know 
when she came for the next lesson. I 
departed with a deep conviction that I 
must choose forthwith between being a 
tragedienne and possibly a great opera- 
singer. So serious-minded was this 
child that I decided the operatic condi- 
tion was too unnatural to appeal to 
me, and I frankly said to the master 
that it was a stupid notion to have 
Juliet get up from a tomb to tell her 
sorrows in an aria.”’ 

Not a small part of Miss Marlowe’s 
equipment is the voice which enabled 
her to read Juliet’s lines with such 
limpid eloquence that none other 
seemed comparable with her in the 
r0le since Adelaide Neilson. And when 
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one contrasts Miss Marlowe's voice 
with the voices of many others who lay 
claim to an equal degree of renown in 
the mimic world, one realizes how well 
justified were her coaches in placing 
stress on voice culture. 

For her apprenticeship Miss Marlowe 
claims one unique distinction : That she 
went with zest to the task set out for 
her. ‘‘I did not need the spur,” she 
declared recently, ‘‘ for the aim of my 
instructors was to prevent me from 
working too hard. Nobody deluded me 
with the assurance that I was a genius. 
On the contrary, a totally different im- 
pression was enforced. My duties were 
lessons in the history and literature of 
the drama, stage department, musical 
notation, voice development, gymnas- 
tics, dancing and, finally, in the mean- 
ings and essence of many elassical 
roles.” 
‘*lessons in elocution’’; the training 
of the voice was ever purely musical 
with her, which, by the by, is the only 
vocal culture she deems of value to an 
actor. 

Even during the first few years of 
her career Miss Marlowe was little 
more than a bond child. This was due 
to the harsh contracts made for her; 
those seasons that saw her name being 
heralded in towns where she had been 
unsung, unhonored, she suffered an 
ordeal few have the courage to un- 
dergo. ‘‘ Just what artistic discipline,’’ 
she says, when reviewing the experi- 
ence, ‘‘ those managers thought there 
was in sending a healthy girl to bed 
hungry, after she had worked three 
hours of an evening, 1 never was able 
to discern.’’ 

Unlike many actors who have read 
clear their title to eminence on the stage, 
Miss Marlowe does not come from a 
theatrical family. She was born in 
Calbeck, Cumberland, the country 
made familiar by Shelley, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. Her ancestry is re- 
spectable, but the tree did not blossom 
with geniuses, and it is hard to discover 
whence came her talent. Her relatives 
in England have the most absurd delu- 
sions about her work. Laughingly, she 
tells the answer one of her kinswomen 
made to a question along this line— 


Observe, too, that she had no. 
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‘“This child's grandfather on her 
mother’s side did play the horn in the 
village band, and it must be from him 
she inherits her gift.’’ 

Miss Marlowe was brought to this 
country when a mere infant in arms, and 
it is the American stage with which she 
is identified. Few who have heard of 
her are ignorant of the circumstances 
of her first triumph in New York—her 
trial matinée at the Bijou Theater about 
fifteen years ago, when she delighted 
the critics as Parthenia in ‘‘ Ingomar.”’ 
After that one performance she came 
into her own; she was acclaimed a 
genius destined to make theatrical his- 
tory. 

But the struggles that preceded her 
first hearing have not been revealed to 
all her admirers. From manager to 
manager she went, seeking the oppor- 
tunity to appear ina part she considered 
suited to her. She persisted in her 
plan to play in the classics, however, 
and she would not listen to the lures of 
shrewd directors who thought they 
would be wise to obtain a pretty woman 
for their stock companies. <A. M. 
Palmer was among those who recog- 
nized her ability, but declined to risk a 
blank verse production for her; yet, in 
years after, he was as sorry as his com- 
petitors that he had not made the ven- 
ture. To T. Henry French she cited 
the case of Mary Anderson, who was 
then the toast of all London. Whereat 
that impresario—then possessed of in- 
fluence and a following—laughed, de- 
spite a vigorous trial to conceal his 
amusement out of politeness. ‘‘ My 
dear young woman,’’ he said to Miss 
Marlowe in reference to Miss Anderson, 
‘‘that sort of thing happens once in a 
generation. So long as you fancy your- 
self a second Mary Anderson you will 
accomplish nothing.’’ A twelvemonth 
subsequent to that interview Mr. French 
was one of a multitude applauding Miss 
Marlowe enthusiastically at Herrmann’s 
Theater, Philadelphia. Addressing a 


friend of Miss Marlowe’s, he lamented : 
‘‘ Heaven forgive me, but this is the 
child I refused to talk seriously with 
less than a year past.’’ 

While rehearsing, prior to her first 
New York appearance, Miss Marlowe 
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encountered Henry E. Dixey as she 
left a Broadway house one day. At the 
moment Dixey was ‘‘the rage’’; 
‘* Adonis ’’ was in the height of its re- 
markable prosperity, and Mr. Dixey 
was a personage to more persons than a 
few matinée girls. The comedian had 
met Miss Marlowe often going to and 
from the theater ; cheerfully, he asked 
her how she was progressing. She re- 
plied that everything was going very 
nicely indeed, to which he made re- 
joinder : ‘‘ Well, what’s the end of it all 
going to be? What's your ambition ?”’ 
‘‘T want to be a tragedienne,’’ Miss 
Marlowe answered. ‘‘ You,’’ Dixey re- 
plied, ‘‘ you, with that pug nose !’’ 
The managers ignored her, Dixey 
scouted her and Lester Wallack, who 
had never been known to encourage an 
American actress, made fun of Miss 
Marlowe. Nevertheless Mr. Wallack 
remained to pray, though he had scoffed 
at first. When Miss Marlowe's /ar- 
thenia came in for glowing critical 
encomiums, Mr. Wallack indignantly 
suggested: ‘‘ All this has a suspicious 
look. ‘The thing has been cooked up, 
for no one without great influence 
could have won such praise.’’ When 
informed she had no money and little 
influence he was still obdurate uutil he 
read a review of her /u/iet; then he 
concluded to behold the new star. 
After the last curtain Mr. Wallack came 
back upon the stage to pay his respects 
to the actress. In a letter, he wrote: 
‘* You have so little to learn and nothing 
to forget. You have done well to avoid 
the stock companies. They are neces- 
sities for actors who have to be urged, 
but Iam told that to apply yourself is 
your pleasure. Develop your person- 
ality that is all I can tell you.”’ 
William Gillette, who has a rather 
keen eve for cleverness among his asso- 
ciates, tried to tempt Miss Marlowe into 
signing a contract to appear in ‘‘A 
Legal Wreck.’’ She inquired if it were 
a modern play, and as soon as she was 
informed it was she said: ‘‘Oh, I 
wouldn’t like that at all. I don’t think 
modern clothes become me.’’ Which 
drew forth from the ordinarily reserved 
Gillette the response that she looked 
very well in her street clothes, and Miss 


Marlowe relates that she _ silently 
thanked her gown for one of the first 
personal compliments she received. 

‘“Why,’’ Mr. Gillette continued, 
‘ do you insist that you must keep on in 
those old-fashioned, stilted roles ? They 
will make you stilted, too, in time.’’ 

‘‘T’m not going to play them that 
way,’’ she retorted. Which indicates 
that Miss Marlowe is not without confi- 
dence in herself. In the theater that is 
three-quarters, not half, the battle. 

Miss Marlowe is a young woman— 
and yet, in these days, when a woman 
who has been out of college or in soci- 
ety three years, is no longer young, 
not so young that it would be exactly 
truthful to say she is still in her twen- 
ties—but she has assumed thirty-five 
roles during her career. 

Conservative critics have accorded 
Miss Marlowe a foremost place among 
the leaders of our stage. Presumably 
her heart has not been in such work as 
she has had to do in ‘‘ When Knighthood 
was in Flower,’’ ‘‘Colinette’’ and 
‘* The Countess Valeska,’’ which were 
not worthy of her talents. For the pres- 
ent season, however, her plans include 
some notable productions, commencing 
with Mendes’ ‘‘ Queen Fiammetta,’’ and 
as she is practically her own man- 
ager now, Miss Marlowe can follow 
wherever her vague fancy dictates in 
the selection of plays. 

Miss Marlowe will find a much more 
conspicuous place in the annals of the 
stage than many now imagine is to be 
given her. There is no /uliet, no 
Viola, no Rosalind to be compared 
with her at present. She has illumined 
every rOle she has assumed, and none 
has she slurred, none has she treated 
lightly—though many deserved little 
less than light treatment. 

A sincere devotion to her art, an at- 
tractive personality, a voice that might 
lend poetry even to the chanting of 
names from a directory, and an intelli- 
gence that enables her to body forth a 
role with a rare fidelity to nature, have 
united to give Miss Marlowe an envi- 
able position on the stage. And the 
best of it is that her future is not behind 
her; her career is only well started. 
There is much for her to do. 
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T was their first day of the new 
master, and such a day as 
quite ‘‘ flabbergastrated,’’ as 
Don Cameron said, even the 
oldest of them. 

‘* Murdie,’’ cried Hughie to Don’s 
big brother, who with Bob Fraser, Ra- 
nald Macdonald and Thomas Finch was 
walking slowly toward the gate, ‘‘ you 
won't forget to ask your pa for an ex- 
cuse if you happen to be late to-morrow, 
will you ?” 

Murdie paid no attention. 

‘“You won't forget your excuse, 
Murdie,’’ continued Hughie, poking 
him in the back. 

Murdie suddenly turned, caught him 
by the neck and the seat of his trousers, 
and threw him head first into a drift, 
from which he emerged wrathful and 
sputtering. 

‘Well, I hope you do,’’ continued 
Hughie, ‘‘and then you'll catch it. 
And mind you,’’ he went on, circling 
round to get in front of him, ‘‘if you 
want to ask big Bob there for his knife, 
mind you hold up your hand first.”’ 
Murdie only grinned at him. 

The new master had begun the day 
by enunciating the regulations under 
which the school was to be adminis- 
tered. They made rather a formidable 
list, but two of them seemed to the 
boys to have gone beyond the limits of 
all that was outrageous and absurd. 
There was to be no speaking during 
school hours, and if a boy should desire 
to ask a question of his neighbor he 
was to hold up his hand and get per- 
mission from the master. But, worse 





than all, and more absurd than all, was 
the regulation that all late comers and 
absentees were to bring written excuses 
from parents or guardians. 


* Copyright, 1902, by Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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VISIT 


Finch 


‘* Guardian,”” Thomas 
grunted, ‘‘ what's that ?”’ 

‘“Your grandmother,” 
Don back. 

It was not Don’s reply that brought 
Thomas into disgrace this first day of 
the new master’s rule, it was the vision 
of big Murdie Cameron walking up to 
the desk with an excuse for lateness, 
which he had obtained from Long John, 
his father. This vision breaking sud- 


had 


whispered 


. denly in upon the solemnity of Thomas 


Finch’s mind, had sent him into a snort 
of laughter, not more to the surprise of 
the school than of himself. The gravity 
of the school had not been greatly 
helped by Thomas’ sheepish answer to 
the master’s indignant question, ‘‘What 
did you do that for, sir?” 
‘I didn’t; it did itself.’’ 

On the whole, the opening day had 
not been a success. As a matter of fact, 
it was almost too much to expect that 
it should be anything but a failure. 
There was a kind of settled if unspoken 
opinion among the children that no 
master could ever fill Archibald Mun- 
ro's place in the school. Indeed, it was 
felt to be a kind of impertinence for any 
man to attempt such a thing. 

‘* Does he think we're babies ?” asked 
Don, indignantly. 

‘* And did you see him trying to chop 
at recess?” (Kee'cis, Hughie called it.) 
‘‘He couldn’t hit twice in the same 
place.” 

‘* And he asked me if that beech 
there was a maple,” said Bob Fraser, in 
deep disgust. 

‘‘Oh, shut up your gab!” said Ra- 
nald, suddenly. ‘‘Give the man a 
chance, anyway.” 

‘Will you bring an excuse when 
you're absent, Ranald ?” asked Hughie. 
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Billy 


Jack let them out. 


‘* And where would I be getting it ?” 
asked Ranald, grimly, and all the boys 
realized theabsurdity of expectinga writ- 
ten excuse for Ranald’s absence from 
his father. Macdonald Dubh was not 
a man to be bothered with such trifles. 

‘* You might get it from yeur Aunt 
Kirsty, Ranald,” said Don, slyly. The 
boys shouted at the suggestion. 

‘* And she could do it well enough 
if it would be necessary,’’ said Ranald, 
facing square round on Don, and throw- 
ing up his head after his manner when 
battle was in the air, while the red 
blood showed in his dark cheek and his 
eyes lit up with a fierce gleam. Don 
read the danger signal. 

‘‘T’m not saying she couldn’t,’’ he 
hurried to say, apologetically, ‘‘ but it 
would be funny, wouldn’t it ?’’ 

‘* Well,” said Ranald, relenting and 
smiling a little, ‘‘it would be keeping 
her busy at times.”’ 

‘“When the deer are running, eh, 
Ranald ?’’ said Murdie, good-naturedly. 
‘* But Ranald’s right, boys,”’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘ give the man a chance, say I.” 

‘‘’There’s our bells,’’ cried Thomas 
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Finch, as the deep, 
musical boom of 
the Finch’s sleigh- 
bells came through 
the bush. ‘‘ Come 
on, Hughie, we'll 


Vy een . get them at the 
A. cross.” And fol- 


lowed by Hughie 
and the boys from 
the north, heset off 
_ for the north cross- 
roads, where they 
would meet the 
Finch’s bob-sleighs 
coming back emp- 
ty from the saw-mill. 

‘“There they are, Hughie,’ 
called Thomas, as the sleighs 
came out into the open at the 
cross-roads. ‘‘ They'll wait for 
us. They know you're coming,” 
he yelled, encouragingly, for the 
big boys had left the smaller 
ones, a panting train, far in the 
rear, and were piling themselves 
onto the Finch’s sleighs, with 
never a ‘‘ by your leave’’ to Wil- 
liam John—formerly known as Billy 
Jack—Thomas’ eldest brother, who 
drove the Finch’s team. 

Thomas’ home lay a mile north and 
another east from the Twentieth cross- 
roads, but the winter road by which 
they hauled saw-logs to the mill, cut 
right through the forest, the deep snow 
packed hard intoa smooth track, cover- 
ing roots and logs and mud holes, and 
making a perfect surface for the sleighs, 
however heavily loaded, except where 
here and there the pitch-holes or cohots 
came. These cohots, by the way, though 
they became, especially toward the 
spring, a serious annoyance to team- 
sters, only added another to the delights 
that asleigh-ride held for the boys. 

To Hughie, the ride this evening was 
blissful to an unspeakable degree. He 
was overflowing with new sensations. 
He was going to spend the night with 
Thomas, for one thing, and Thomas as 
his host was quite a new and different 
person from the Thomas of the school. 
The minister’s wife, ever since the ex- 
amination day, had taken a deeper in- 
terest in Thomas, and determined that 


’ 
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something should be made out of the 
solemn, stolid, slow-moving boy. Partly 
for this reason she had yielded to Hugh- 
ie's eager pleading, backing up the in- 
vitation brought by Thomas himself, 
and delivered in an agony of red-faced 
confusion, that Hughie should be al- 
lowed to go home with him for the 
night. Partly, too, because she was 
glad that Hughie should see something 
of the Finch’s home, and especially of 
the dark-faced, dark-eyed little woman 
who so silently and unobtrusively, but 
so efficiently administered her home, 
her family and their affairs, and espe- 
cially her husband, without suspicion 
on his part that anything of the kind 
was being done. 

In addition to the joy that Hughie 
had in Thomas in his new role as host, 
this winter road was full of wonder and 
delight, as were all roads and paths that 
wound right through the heart of the 
bush. Balsam trees, tamarac, spruce 
and cedar made up the thick under- 
brush of the pine swamp; white birch, 
white ash and black were thickly sprin- 
kled through it, but high above these 
lesser trees towered the white pines, 
lifting their great, tufted crests in lonely 
grandeur, seeming like kings among 
meaner men. One thing else added to 
Hughie’s keen enjoyment of the ride. 
Billy Jack’s bays were always in the 
finest of fettle, and pulled hard on the 
lines, and being rarely allowed the rap- 
ture of a gallop, when the swamp was 
passed and the road came to the 
more open butternut ridge, Billy Jack 
shook the lines over their backs and let 
them out. It was all Billy Jack could 
do to get his team down toa trot by 
the time they reached the clearing, for 
there the going was perilous, and be- 
sides, it was just as well that his father 
should not witness any signs on Billy 
Jack’s part of the folly that he was in- 
clined to attribute to the rising gener- 
ation. So steadily enough the bays 
trotted up the lane, and between long 
lines of green cordwood on one side 
and a hay-stack on the other, into the 
yard, and swinging round the big straw- 
stack that faced the open shed, and was 
flanked on the right by the cow-stable 
and hog-pen, and on the left by the 
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horse-stable, came to a full stop at their 
own stable door. 

‘‘ Thomas, you take Hughie into the 
house to get warm, till I unhitch,” said 
Billy Jack, with the feeling that courtesy 
to the minister’s son demanded this at- 
tention. But Hughie, rejecting this 
proposition with scorn, pushed Thomas 
aside and set himself to unhitch the 
S-hook on the outside trace of the nigh 
bay. And so quick was he in his move- 
ments, and so fearless of the horses, that 
he had his side unhitched and was 
struggling with the breast-strap before 
Billy Jack had finished with his horse. 

‘* Man, you’rea regular farmer,” said 
Billy Jack, admiringly, ‘‘only you're 
too quick for the rest of us.” 

Hughie, still struggling with the 
breast-strap, found his heart swell with 
pride. To bea farmer was his present 
dream. 

‘* But that’s too heavy for you,” con- 
tinued Billy Jack. ‘‘ Here, let down 
the tongue first.’’ 

‘* Pshaw !”’ said Hughie, disgusted at 
his exhibition of ignorance, ‘‘I knew 
that tongue ought to come out first, but 
I forgot.” 

‘*Oh, well, it’s just as good that 
way, but not quite so easy,” said Billy 
Jack, with doubtful consistency. 

It took Hughie but a few minutes 
after the tongue was let down to un- 
fasten his end of the neck-yoke and the 
cross-lines, and he was beginning at his 
hame-strap, always a difficult buckle, 
when Billy Jack called out, ‘‘ Hold on 
there! You're too quick for me.. We'll 
make them carry their own harness into 
the stable. Don’t believe in making a 
horse of myself.’’ Billy Jack was some- 
thing of a humorist. 

The Finch homestead was a model of 
finished neatness. Order was its law. 
Outside, the stables, barns, stacks, the 
very wood-piles, evidenced that law. 
Within, the house and its belongings 
and affairs were perfect in their harmo- 
nious arrangement. The whole estab- 
lishment, without and within, gave 
token of the unremitting care of one 
organizing mind. For, from dark to 


dark, while others might have their 
moments of rest and careless ease, ‘‘the 
little mother,’’ as Billy Jack called her, 
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was ever on guard, and all the ma- 
chinery of house and farm moved 
smoothly and to purpose because of 
that unsleeping care. She was last to 
bed and first to stir, and Billy Jack de- 
clared that she used to put the cats to 
sleep at night and waken up the roost- 
ers in the morning. And through it all 
her face remained serene and her voice 
flowed in quiet tones. Billy Jack adored 
her with all the might of his big heart 
and body. ‘Thomas, slow of motion as 
of expression, found in her the center 
of his somewhat sluggish being. Jessac, 
the little dark- 
faced maiden of 
nine years, whose 
face was the very 
replica of her mo- 
ther’s, knew noth- 
ing in the world 
dearer, albeit in 
her daily little 
housewifely tasks 
she felt the gentle 
pressure of that 
steadfast mind and 
unyielding pur- 
pose. Her hus- 
band regarded her 
with a curious 
mingling of rever- 
ence and defiance. 
For Donald Finch 
was an obstinate 
man, with a man’s 
love of authority 
anda Scotchman's , 
sense of his right \ AN J 
to rule in his own “ © Ze 4 
house. But while will 
he talked much 
about his authority, and made a great 
show of absolutism with his family, he 
was secretly conscious that another will 
than his had really kept things moving 
about the farm; for he had long ago 
learned that his wife was always right, 
while he might often be wrong, and 
that, withal her soft words and gentle 
ways, hers was a will like steel. 
Besides the law of order, another law 
ruled in the Finch household—the law 
of work. The days were filled with 
work, for each had their share to do 
and bore the sole responsibility for its 





As near beaming as it was 
possible for him to come, 


being well done. If the cows failed in 
their milk or the fat cattle were not up 
to the mark the father felt the reproach 
as his; to Billy Jack fell the care and 
handling of the horses; Thomas took 
charge of the pigs and the getting of 
wood and water for the house; little 
Jessac had her daily task of ‘‘ sorting 
the rooms,’’ and when the days were too 
stormy or the snow too deep for school 
she had in addition her stent of knitting 
or of winding the yarn for the weaver. 
To the mother fell all the rest. What 
with the washing and the oiling of the 
wool, the carding 
a ge and the spinning, 
a the twisting and 
the winding, she 
never seemed to 
be done. And then 
when it came back 
from the weaver 
in great webs of 
fulled-cloth and 
flanneland winsey, 
there was all the 
cutting, shaping 
and sewing before 
the family could 
get it on their 
backs. True, the 
tailor was called 
in to help, but 
though hedeclared 
he worked no place 
else as he worked 
at the Finch’s, it 
was Billy Jack’s 
openly expressed 
opinion that ‘‘ he 
worked his jaw 
more than his nee- 
dle, for at meal-times he gave his 
needle a rest.”’ 

But though Hughie, of course, knew 
nothing of this toiling and moiling, he 
was distinctly conscious of an air of 
tidiness and comfort and quiet, and was 
keenly alive to the fact that there was a 
splendid supper waiting him when he 
got in from the stables with the others, 
‘‘hungry as a wild-cat,” as Billy Jack 
expressed it. And that was a supper! 
Fried ribs of fresh pork and hashed po- 
tatoes, hot and brown, followed by 
buckwheat pancakes, hot and brown, 
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with maple syrup. There was tea for 
the father and mother with their oat 
cakes, but for the children no such lux- 
ury, only the choice of buttermilk or 
sweet milk. ‘‘ What would a boy want 
with tea!’’ The supper was a very 
solemn meal. They were all too busy 
to talk, at least so Hughie felt, and as 
for himself, he was only afraid lest the 
others should ‘‘ push back’’ before he 
had satisfied the terrible craving within 
him. 

After supper the books were taken, 
and in Gaelic, for though Donald Finch 
was perfectly able in 
English for business 
and ordinary affairs of 
life, when it came to 
the worship of God he 
found that only in the 
ancient mother tongue 
could he ‘‘get liber- 
ty.’ As Hughie list- 
ened to the solemn 
reading, and then to 
the prayer that fol- 
lowed, though he 
could understand only 
a word now and again, 
he was greatly im- 
pressed with the rhyth- 
mic, solemn cadence 
of the voice, and as 
he glanced through 
his fingers at the old 
man’s face he was sur- 
prised to find how 
completely it had 
changed. It was no 
longer the face of the 
stern and stubborn 
autocrat, but of an 
earnest, humble, reverent manof God; 
and Hughie, looking at him, wondered 
if he would not be altogether nicer with 
his wife and boys after that prayer was 
done. He had yet to learn how obsti- 
nate and even hard a man can be and 
still have a great ‘‘ gift in prayer.’’ 

From the old man’s face, Hughie’s 
glance wandered to his wife’s, and there 
was held fascinated. For the first time 
Hughie thought it was beautiful, and, 
more than that, he was startled to find 
that it reminded him of his mother’s. 
At once he closed his eyes, for he felt 





Stuck up as anything. 
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as if he had been prying where he had 
no right. 

After the prayer was over they all 
drew about the glowing, polished kitchen 
stove with the open front, and set them- 
selves to enjoy that hour which, more 
than any other, helped to weave into 
the memory the thoughts and feelings 
that in after days are associated with 
home. Old Donald drew forth his pipe, 
a pleased expectation upon his face, 
and after cutting enough tobacco from 
the black plug he pulled from his trou- 
sers’ pocket, he rolled it fine, with de- 

liberation, and packed 
‘it carefully into his 
briar-root pipe, from 
which dangled a tin 
cap; then, drawing 
out some live coals 
from the fire, he with 
a quick motion picked 
one up, set it upon 
the top of the tobacco, 
and holding it there 
with his bare finger 
until Hughie was sure 
he would burn himself, 
puffed with hard, 
smacking puffs, but 
with a more comfort- 
able expression than 
Hughie had yet seen 
him wear. Then, when 
it was fairly lit, he 
knocked off the coal, 
packed down the to- 
bacco, put on the little 
tin cap and sat back in 
his covered arm-chair, 
and cameas near beam- 
ing upon the world as 
ever he allowed himself to come. 

‘* Here, Jessac,’’ he said to the little 
dark-faced maiden slipping about the 
table under the mother’s silent direc- 
tion. Jessac glanced at her mother 
and hesitated. Then, apparently read- 
ing her mother’s face, she said, ‘‘Ina 
minute, da,’’ and seizing the broom, 
which was much taller than herself, she 
began to brush up the crumbs about 
the table with amazing deftness. This 
task completed, and the crumbs being 
thrown into the pig’s barrel, which 
stood in the woodshed just outside the 
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Struck into ‘‘Money Musk.” 


door, Jessac set her broom in the cor- 
ner, hung up the dust-pan on its proper 
nail behind the stove, and then, run- 
ning to her father, climbed up on his 
knee and snuggled down into his arms 
for an hour’s luxurious laziness before 
the fire. 

‘*Be quiet now, lassie. Hear me 
now, I am telling you,’’ he admonished 
the little girl in his arms, while there 
flowed over his face a look of half- 
shamed delight that seemed to fill up 
and smooth out all its severe lines. 

Hughie was still gazing and wonder- 
ing when the old man, catching his 
earnest, wide-open gaze, broke forth 
suddenly, in a voice nearly jovial, 
‘* Well, lad, so you have taken up the 
school again. You will be having a 
fine time of it altogether.’’ 

The lad, startled more by the jovialty 
of his manner than by the suddenness 
of his speech, hastily replied, ‘‘ Indeed, 
we are not, then.” 

‘* What! what!’’ replied the old man, 
returning to his normal aspect of sever- 
ity. ‘‘ Do you not know that you have 
great privileges now ?” 

‘*Huh!”’ grunted Hughie. 
had Archie Munro again.’’ 

‘* And what is wrong with the new 
man ?”’ 


‘““Tf we 
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‘* Oh, I don’t know. 
nice. He’s—’’ 

‘Too many rules,” said Thomas, 
slowly. 

** Aha!”’ said his father, with a note 
of triumph in his tone; ‘‘ so that’s it, is 
it? He will be bringing you to the 
mark, I warrant you. And indeed it’s 
high time, for I doubt Archie Munro 
was just a little soft with you.’’ 

The old man’s tone was aggravating 
enough, but his reference to the old 
master was too much for Hughie, and 
even Thomas was moved to words more 
than was his wont in his father’s pres- 
ence. 

‘* He has too many rules,’’ repeated 
Thomas, stolidly, ‘‘and they will not 
be kept.”’ 

‘* And he is as proud as he can be,”’ 
continued Hughie. ‘‘Comes along with 
his cane and his stand-up collar, and 
lifts his hat off to the big girls, and— 
and—och! he’s just as stuck-up as any- 
thing!” Hughie’s vocabulary was not 
equal to his feelings of contempt. 

‘* There will not be much wrong with 
his cane in the Twentieth School, I 
dare say,”’ went on the old man, grimly. 
‘* As for lifting his hat, it is time some 
of them were learning manners. When 
I was a boy we were made to mind our 
manners, I can tell you.”’ 

‘* So are we,” replied Hughie, hotly; 
‘* but we don’t go shoween off like that! 


He’s not a bit 





Twinkling her feet. 
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And then himself and his 
rules!’’ Hughie’s disgust 
was quite unutterable. 

‘* Rules!’’ exclaimed the 
old man. ‘‘Ay, that is sf 
what is the trouble.” y/ 

‘‘ Well,” said Hughie, 
with a spice of mischief, 
‘if Thomas is late for 
school he will have to 
bring a note of excuse.’’ 

** Very good indeed. And 
why should he be late at 
all ?” 

‘‘ And if any one wants 
a pencil he can’t 
ask for it unless he 
gets permission 
from the master.’”’ 

‘* Capital!’ said 
the old man, rub- 
bing his hands de- 
lightedly. ‘‘He’ss “ 
therightsort, what- ~~" 
ever.” 

‘* Andif youkeep 
Thomas home a 
day or a week you 
will have to write to the master about 
it,” continued Hughie. 

‘* And what for, pray ?” said the old 
man, hastily. ‘‘ May I not keep—but— 
Yes, that’s a very fine rule, too. It 
will keep the boys from the woods, I 
am thinking.” 

‘* But think of big Murdie Cameron 
holding up his hand to ask leave to 
speak to Bob Fraser!” 

‘* And why not indeed? If he’s not 
too big to be in school he’s not too big 
for that. Man alive! you should have 
seen the master in my school days lay 
the lads over the forms and warm their 
backs to them.” 

‘* As big as Murdie ?”’ 

‘* Ay, and bigger. And what’s more, 
he would send for them to their homes 
and bring them strapped to a wheel- 
barrow. Yon was a master for you!” 

Hughie snorted. ‘‘ Huh! I tell you 
what, we wouldn’t stand that. And we 
won’t stand this man either.” 

‘¢ And what will you be doing now, 
Hughie ?” quizzed the old man. 

‘* Well,” said Hughie, reddening at 
the sarcasm, ‘‘I will not do much, but 











Very much the farmer. 
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the big boys will just carry 
him out.” 

‘¢ And who will be dar- 
ing to do that, Hughie ?’’ 

‘* Well, Murdie and Bob 
Fraser and Curly Ross and 
Don and Thomas, there,”’ 
said Hughie, fearing to 
hurt Thomas’ feelings by 
leaving him out. 

** Ay,’’ said the old man, 
shutting his lips tight on 
his pipe-stem and puffing 
with a smacking noise, 
‘let me catch Thomas at 
that!” 

‘And I would help, 
too,’’ said Hughie, valiant- 
ly, fearing he had exposed 
his friend, and wishing to 
share his danger. 

‘‘Well, your father 
would be seeing to that,’’ 
said the old man, with 
great satisfaction, feeling 
that Hughie’s discipline 
might be safely left in the 
minister’s hands. 

There was a pause of a few moments, 
and then a quiet voice inquired gently, 
‘* He will be a very big man, Hughie, 
I suppose ?”’ 

‘*Oh, just ordinary,’’ said Hughie, 
innocently, turning to Mrs. Finch. 

** Oh, then, they will not be requir- 
ing you and Thomas, I am thinking, to 
carry him out.” At which Hughie and 
Billy Jack and Jessac laughed aloud, 
but Thomas and his father only looked 
stolidly into the fire. 

‘*Come, Thomas,’’ said his mother, 
‘take your fiddle a bit. Hughie will 
like a tune.’’ There was no need of 
any further discussing the new master. 

But Thomas was very shy about his 
fiddle, and besides he was not in a mood 
for it; his father’s words had rasped 
him. It took the united persuasions of 
Billy Jack and Jessac and Hughie to 
get the fiddle into Thomas’ hands, but 
after a few tuning scrapes all shyness 
and moodiness vanished, and soon the 
reels and strathspeys were dropping 
from Thomas’ flying fingers in a way 
that set Hughie’s blood tingling. But 
when the fiddler struck into ‘‘ Money 
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Musk’’ Billy Jack signed Jessac to 
him and, whispering to her, set her out 
on the middle of the floor. 

‘* Aw, I don’t like to,’’ said Jessac, 
twisting her apron into her mouth. 

‘‘Come away, Jessac,’’ said her 
mother, quietly, ‘‘do your best.’’ And 
Jessac, laying aside shyness, went at 
her Highland reel with the same serious 
earnestness she gave to her tidying or 
her knitting. Daintily she tripped her 
twenty-four steps of that intricate, an- 
cient dance of the Celt people, whirl- 
ing, balancing, poising, snapping her 
fingers and twinkling her feet in the 
true Highland style, till once more her 
father’s face smoothed out its wrinkles 
and beamed like a harvest moon. 
Hughie gazed, uncertain whether to 
allow himself to admire Jessac’s per- 
formance or to regard it witha boy's 
scorn, as she was onlya girl. And yet 
he could not escape the fascination of 
the swift, rhythmic movement of the 
neat, twinkling feet. 

‘Well done, Jessac, lass,’’ said her 
father, proudly. ‘‘ But what would 
the minister be saying at such frivol- 
ity ?’’ he added, glancing at Hughie. 

‘* Huh! he could do it himself well 
enough,’’ said Hughie, 
‘*and I tell you what, 
I only wish I could 
do it.”’ 

‘“‘T’ll show you,”’ 
said Jessac, shyly, but 
for the first time in his 
life Hughie’s courage 
failed, and though he 
would have given much 
to be able to make his 
feet twinkle through ¢ 
the mazes of the High- 
land reel, he could not 
bring himself to ac- 
cept teaching from 
Jessac. If it had only 
been Thomas or 
Billy Jack who 
had offered, he 
would soon 
enough have 
been on the 
floor. For a mo- 
ment he _ hesi- 
tated, then, with 


















Making his boots watertight. 
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a sudden inspiration, he cried, ‘‘ All 
right. Do it again. I'll watch.’’ But 
the mother said, quietly, ‘‘ I think that 
will do, Jessac. And I am afraid your 
father will be going with cold hands if 
you don’t hurry with those mitts.’’ 
And Jessac put up her lip with the true 
girl’s grimace and went away for her 
knitting, to Hughie’s disappointment 
and relief. 

Soon Billy Jack took down the tin 
lantern, pierced with holes into curious 
patterns, through which the candle- 
light rayed forth, and went out to bed 
the horses. In spite of protests from 
all the family, Hughie set forth with 
him, carrying the lantern and feeling 
very much the farmer, while Billy Jack 
took two pails of boiled oats and barley, 
with a mixture of flax-seed, which was 
supposed to give to the Finch’s team 
their famous and superior gloss. When 
they returned from the stable they found 
in the kitchen Thomas, who was rub- 
bing a composition of tallow and bees- 
wax into his boots to make them water- 
proof, and the mother, who was going 
about setting the table for the break- 
fast. 

‘*Too bad you have to go to bed, 
mother,’’ said Billy 
Jack, struggling with 
his boot-jack. ‘‘ You 
might just go on get- 
ting the breakfast, and 
what a fine start that 
would give you for the 
day.’’ 

“You hurry, Wil- 
liam John, to bed with 
that poor lad. What 
would his mother say? 
He must be fairly ex- 
hausted.”’ 

‘“T’m not a _ bit 
tired,’’ said Hughie, 
brightly, his face ra- 
diant with the delight 
of his new experiences. 

‘* You will need all 
your sleep, my boy,’’ 
said the mother, kind- 
ly, ‘‘ for we rise early 
here. But,’’ she ad- 
ded, ‘‘ you will lie till 
the boys are through 
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with their work, and Thomas will 
waken you for your breakfast.’’ 

‘* Indeed, no! I’m going to get up,” 
announced Hughie. 

‘* But, Hughie,’’ said Billy Jack, se- 
riously, ‘‘ if you and Thomas are going 
to carry out that man to-morrow, you 
will need a mighty lot of sleep.’’ 

‘‘Hush, William John,’’ said the 
mother to her eldest son, ‘‘ you mustn’t 
tease Hughie. And it’s not good to be 
saying such things, even in fun, to boys 
like Thomas and Hughie.’’ 

‘‘That’s true, mother, for they’re 
rather fierce already.’’ 

‘* Indeed, they are not that. And I 
am sure they will do nothing that will 
shame their parents.’’ 

To this Hughie made noreply. It 
was no easy matter to harmonize the 
thought of his parents with the exploit 
of ejecting the master from the school, 
so he only said good-night and went off 
with the silent Thomas to bed. It 
seemed to Hughie that he had hardly 
dropped off to sleep, when he was awake 
again to see Thomas standing beside 
him with a candle in his hand, an- 
nouncing that breakfast was ready. 

‘* Have you been out to the stable ?’’ 
he eagerly inquired, and Thomas nod- 
ded. In great disappointment, and a 
little shamefacedly, he made his ap- 
pearance at the breakfast-table. 

As Hughie was saying his good-byes 
he was thinking most of the twinkling 
feet and the tossing curls, and so he 
added to his farewells, ‘‘ Good-by, Jes- 
sac. I’m going to learn that reel from 
you some day,’’ and then, turning 
about, he straightway forgot all about 
her and her reel, for Billy Jack’s horses 
were pawing to be off. 
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‘* Git-ep, lads,’’ said Billy Jack, flour- 
ishing his whip. 

As they left the more open butternut 
ridge and descended into the depths of 
the big pine swamp, the dim light 
faded into deeper gloom, and Hughie 
felt as if he were in church and an awe 
gathered upon him. 

‘*It’s awful still,’’ he said to Billy 
Jack in a low tone, and Billy Jack, 
catching the look in the boy’s face, 
checked the light word upon his lips 
and gazed around into the deep forest 
glooms with new eyes. 

‘* Say, it’s mighty fine, isn’t it?’’ he 
said, adopting Hughie’s low tone. 

‘* Splendid !’’ exclaimed Hughie. 
‘“My! 1 could just hug those big 
trees. They look at me like—like your 
mother, don’t they, or mine?” But 
this was beyond Billy Jack. 

** Like my mother ?’’ 

** Yes, you know, quiet and—and— 
kind, and nice.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Thomas, breaking in 
for the first time, ‘‘ that’s just it. They 
do look, sure enough, like my mother 
and yours. They both have that look.’’ 

Soon they were at the cross-roads. 

**Good-by, Billy Jack,’’ said Hughie, 
feeling as if he had been on a long, long 
visit. ‘‘ I’ve had an awfully good time, 
and I'd like to go back with you.”’ 

‘* Wish you could,’’ said Billy Jack, 
heartily. ‘‘And don’t carry out the 
master to-day. It looks like astorm; 
he might get cold.’’ 

‘*He had better mind out, then,’’ 
cried Hughie after Billy Jack, and set 
off with Thomas forthe school. But 


neither Hughie nor Thomas had any 
idea of the thrilling experiences await- 
ing them in the Twentieth School. 
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By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 





CHAPTER XV. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


HE came to me one day a sur- 
prise, a marked hour among 
my weeksstruck calm. Charles, 
Cloe, and Aileen had been wont 
to visit me regularly; once 
Selwyn had dropped in on me; but I 
had not before been honored by a visit 
from Sir Robert Volney. He sauntered 
into my cell swinging a clouded cane, 
dressed to kill and point device in every 
ruffle, all dabbed with scented powder, 
pomatum, and jessamine water. To 
him, coming direct from the strong 
light of the sun, my cell was dark as 
the inside of Jonah’s whale. He stood 
hesitating in the doorway, groping with 
his cane for some guide to his footsteps. 

For an instant I drew back, thinking 
he had come to mock me; then I put 
the idea from me. However much of 
evil there was in him, Volney was not 
a small man. I stepped forward to 
greet him. 

‘*Welcome to my poor best, Sir 
Robert! If I do not offer you a chair 
it is because I have none. My regret 
is that my circumstances hamper my 
hospitality.’’ 

‘*Not at all. You offer me your 
best, and in that lies the essence of 
hospitality. Better a dinner of herbs 
where love is than a stalled ox and 
hatred, egad,’’ returned my guest with 
easy irony. 

He seated himself on the table with a 
leg dangling in air and looked curiously 
around on the massive masonry, the 
damp floor, the walls oozing slime. I 
followed his eye and in some measure 
his thoughts. 

‘** Stone walls do not a prison make,’’ 
I quoted gaily. 





‘** Reod, they make a pretty fair im- 
itation of one !’’ he chuckled. 

I was prodigious glad to see him. 

He gazed long at me. ‘‘ You’re 
looking devilish ill, Montagu,’’ he said. 

I smiled. ‘‘ Are you afraid I'll cheat 
the hangman, after all?’ 

His eyes wandered over the cell again. 
‘* By heaven, this death’s cage is enough 
to send any man off the hooks,’’ he 
shivered. 


‘One gets used to it,’’ I answered 


shrugging. 
He looked at me with a kind of ad- 
miration. ‘‘ They may break you, 


Montagu, but I vow they will never 
bend you. Here are you broken with 
illness, the shadow of the gallows fall- 
ing across your track, and never a 
whimper out of you.”’ 

‘*Speak out!’’ I told him. ‘‘ Your 
interest in me as evidenced by this visit 
has earned the right to satisfy your 
curiosity.’’ 

‘*T dare swear you have had your 
chance to save yourself !’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, the usual offer! A life for a 
life, the opportunity to save myself by 
betraying others.’’ 

‘* Do you never dally with the thought 
of it?’’ he questioned. 

I looked up quickly at him. A hun- 
dred times I had nursed the temptation 
and put it from me. 

‘‘Are you never afraid, Montagu, 
when the night falls black and slumber 
is not to be wooed ?’’ 

‘‘Many a time,’’ I told him, smiling. 

‘You say it as easily as if I had 
asked whether you ever took the air in 
the park. ’Slife, I have never known 
you flinch. There was always a certain 
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d—d rough plainness about you, but 
you play the game.”’ 

‘«*Tis a poor hound falls whining at 
the whip when there is no avoiding it.’’ 

‘* You will never accept their offer 
of a pardon on those terms. I know 
you, man. Y’are one of those fools 
hold by honor rather than life, and 
damme! I like you for it. NowlI in 
your place—’’ 

‘* Would do as I do.”’ 

‘‘Would I? I’mnotsosure. If I 
did it would be no virtue, but an ob- 
stinacy not to be browbeat.’’ Then he 
added, ‘‘ You would give anything else 
on earth for your life, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Anything else,’’ I told him frankly. 

‘* Anything else?’’ he repeated, his 
eyes narrowing. ‘‘ No reservations, 
Montagu ?’’ 

Our eyes crossed like rapiers. 

‘*Am I to understand that you are 
making me an offer, Sir Robert ?”’ 

‘‘T am making you an offer of your 
life.’’ 

‘** Respectfully declined.”’ 

‘*Think again, man! Once you are 
dead you will be a long time dead. 
Refuse to give her up, and you die; 
she is not for you in any case. Give 
way, and I will move heaven and earth 
for a pardon. Believe me, never was 
such perfect weather before. The birds 
sing divinely, and Charles tells me 
Montagu Grange is sorely needing a 
master.’’ 

‘Charles will look the part to admi- 
tation.’’ 

‘** And doubtless will condole himself 
in true brotherly fashion for the loss of 
his brother by reciting his merits on a 
granite shaft and straightway forgetting 
them in the enjoyment of the estate.’’ 

**T think it likely.” 

He looked at me gloomily. ‘‘ There 
is a way tosave you despite your obsti- 
nacy.”’ 

I shuffled across to him in a tumult of 
emotion. ‘‘ You would never do it, 
would never be so vile as to trade on 
her fears for me to win her.’’ 

‘*T would do anything to win her 
and I would doa great deal to save 
your life. The two things jump to- 
gether. Ina way I like you, man.” 


But I would have none of his liking, 


‘‘Oh, spare me that! You are the 
most sentimental villain unhung, and I 
can get along without your liking.” 

‘‘ That's as may be,”’ said he, laugh- 


ing, ‘‘ but I cannot well get along with-, 


out you. On my honor, you have 
become one of my greatest sources of 
interest.’’ , 

‘* Do you mean that you would stake 
my life against her hand ?” I demanded 
whitely. 

He gave me look for look. ‘‘I mean 
just that. By Heaven, I shall win her, 
fair or foul !’’ 

I could only keep saying over and 
over again, ‘‘ You would never do it. 
Even you would never do that.” 

‘Wouldn't I? You'll see,” he an- 
swered, laughing hardily. 

I was shaken, I confess it. Not that 
I thought for a moment of giving up 
my love, but my heart ached to think 
of the cruel position into which she 
would be cast. To save her lover’s life 
she must forsake her love, or if she 
elected the other alternative, must send 
him to his death. That Volney would 
let this burden of choice fall on her I 
would scarce let myself believe; and 
yet—there was never a man more 
madly, hopelessly in love than he. 

After that first visit he used to come 
often and entertain me with the news 
and gossip of the town. I have never 
met a more interesting man. He was 
an onlooker of life rather than an actor, 
an ironical cynic, chuckling with sar- 
donic humor. ‘The secret of his charm 
lay perhaps in a certain whimsical out- 
look and in an original turn of mind. 

Day by day the time drew nearer on 
which my reprieve expired. I saw 
nothing of Aileen now, for she had fol- 
lowed the King and his court to Bath, 
intent on losing no opportunity that 
might present itself in my favor. For 
one reason I was glad to have her gone; 
so long as she was out of town Sir 
Robert could not urge on her the sacri- 
fice which he intended. 

The time of my execution had been 
set for Friday, and on the preceding 
Monday, Volney, just arrived from the 
beheading of Balmerino and Kilmar- 
nock, drove out to New Prison to see 
me, He was full of admiration for 
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Balmerino’s bold exit from the stage of 
life and related to me with great gusto 
every incident of the last scene on 
Tower Hill. 

“Tis a thing to admire, the sturdy 
loyalty of you Jacobites,’’ he said after 
a pause. ‘‘ You carry it off like gen- 
tlemen. Every poor Highlander who 
has yet suffered has flung out his ‘ God 
save King James’ on the scaffold. Now 
I’ll wager you too go to death with the 
grand air—no canting prayers for King 
George, eh ?”’ 

‘*IT must e’en do as the rest,’’ I 
smiled. 

‘*T could better spare a better man,”’ 
he said. 

‘*Sorry to inconvenience you,” I 
told him grimly. 

‘*]’ faith, I think you’re destined to 
do that dead or alive.’’ 

‘‘T think I am. You will find me 
more in your way dead than alive.’’ 

“‘T’ll outlive your memory, never 
fear.’? Then quietly, after a moment’s 
hesitation: ‘‘ There’s one thing it may 
be a comfort for you to know. I’ve 
given up any thought of putting her on 
the rack. I'll win fairly or not at all.’’ 

I drew a deep, free breath. ‘‘ Thank 
you for telling me.’’ 

‘*T mean to marry her though. I 
swear to you, Montagu, that my heart 
is wrapped up in her. I thought all 
women alike until I saw this one. Now 
I know better. She could have made 
a different man of me; sometimes I 
think she could even yet. I vow to 
you I would not now injure a hair of 
her head, but willy nilly in the end I 
shall marry the girl.’’ 

*“’To ruin her lifet?’’ 

‘* To save mine rather.’’ 

‘‘Do you think yourself able to 
change the whole course of your life 
for her ?’’ 

He mused. ‘‘ Ah, Montagu! There 
your finger falls pat on the pulse of my 
doubt. My heart cries aye, my reason 
gives a negative.’”’ 

‘Don’t worry overmuch about it,’’ 
I answered, railing at him. ‘‘ She'll 
never look at you, man. My grave will 
be an insurmountable barrier. She will 
idealize my memory, think me a martyr 
and herself a widowed maid.’’ 
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The shot scored. *T'was plain he 
must have often thought of that him- 
self, 

‘It may interest you to know that 
we are engaged to be married,” I 
added. 

‘*Indeed! Let me congratulate you. 
When does the happy event occur, may 
Iask? Or is the day set?”’ 

He had no need to put into words 
more clearly the irony of the fate that 
encompassed us. 

‘* Dead or alive, as you say, I bar 
your way,’’ I said tartly. 

‘Pooh, man! I give you six weeks 
of violent grief, six months of tender 
melancholy.”’ 


‘* You do not know the Scotch. She 
will die a maid,’’ I answered. 

‘“Not she! <A live lover is more 
present than a dead one. Has she 


sworn pretty vows to you, Montagu? 
‘ At lovers’ prejudices,’ they say, ‘Jove 
laughs.’ Is there nothing to be said 
for me? Will her heart not always 
whisper that I deserve gratitude and 
love, that I perilled my life for her, 
saved the lives of her brother and lover, 
neither of them friends of mine, again 
reprieved her lover’s life, stood friend 
to her through all her troubles? You 
know a woman’s way—to make much 
of nothing.’’ 

‘Forgive, if I prod a lagging mem- 
ory. Miss Westerleigh ?’’ 

Long he laughed and merrily. 

‘* Kloped for Gretna Green with Tony 
Creagh last night, and I, poor, forsaken 
swain, faith! I do not pursue.”’ 

You may be sure that dashed me. I 
felt as a trapped fox with the dogs 
closing in onme. ‘The future loomed 
up clear before me, Aileen hand in hand 
with Volney scattering flowers on my 
grave in sentimental mood. The futility 
of my obstinacy made me bitter. 

‘*Come, Montagu ! listen to reason,”’ 
urged the tempter. ‘‘ You get in my 
way, but I don’t want to let you be 
sponged out. The devil of it is that if 
I get you a pardon—and I’m not sure 
that I can get it—you’ll marry the girl. 
I might have you shipped to the Bar- 
badoes as a slave with some of the 
others, but to be frank I had rather see 
you hanged than give you so scurvy an 
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end. Forswear what is already lost 
and make an end of it.’’ 

I turned away blackly. ‘‘ You have 
my answer. Sir Robert, you have 
played your last card. Now let me die 
in peace.’’ 

He shrugged impatiently and left me. 
‘* A fool’s answer, yet a brave man’s, 
too,’’ he muttered. 

Aileen, heart-broken with the failure 
of her mission, reached town on Thurs- 
day and came at once to the prison. 
Her face was as the face of troubled 
waters. I had no need to ask the ques- 
tion on my lips. With a sobbing cry 
she threw herself on my breast. My 
heart was woe for her. Utter weari- 
ness was in her manner. All through 
the long days and nights she had agon- 
ized, and now at last despaired. There 
seemed no tears left to shed. 

Long I held her tight, teeth set, as 
one who would keep his own perforce 
from that grim fate which would snatch 
his love from him. She shivered to 
me half-swooning, pale and of won- 
drous beauty, nestling in my arms as a 
weary homing bird. A poignant grief 
o’erflowed in me. 

‘*Oh, Aileen! At least we have love 
left,’’ I cried, breaking the long silence. 

‘* Always! Always!’’ her white lips 
answered. 

‘* Then let us regret nothing. They 
can do with me what they will. What 
are life and death when in the other 
balance dwells love?’’ I cried, wrapt 
in unearthly worship of her. 

Her eyes found mine. ‘‘Oh, Ken- 
neth, I cannot—I cannot—let you go.’’ 

Sweet and lovely she was beyond the 
dream of poet. I trembled in an ecstacy 
of pain. From the next cell there came 
to us softly the voice of a poor con- 
demned Appin Stuart. He was croon- 
ing that most tender and heart-breaking 
of all strains. Like the pibroch’s 
mournful sough he wailed it out, the 
song that cuts deep to a-Scotchman’s 
heart in time of exile:— 


‘‘Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more 
We’ll maybe return to Lochaber no more.” 


I looked at Aileen, my face working. 
A long breath came whistling through 
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her lips. Her dear face was all broken 
with emotion. I turned my eyes aside, 
not daring to trust myself. Through 
misty lashes again I looked. Her breast 
lifted and fell in shaking sobs, the fount 
of tears touched at last. Together we 
wept, without shame I admit it, while 
the Stuart’s harrowing strain ebbed to 
aclose. To us it seemed almost as the 
keening of the coronach. 

So in the quiet that comes after 
storm, her dear, supple figure still in 
my arms, Sir Robert Volney came in 
unexpectedly and found us. Hestopped 
at the door, startled at her presence, 
and methought a shadow fell on his 
face. Near to death as I was, the 
quality of his courage was so fine and 
the strength of the passion in him so 
great, that he would have changed 
places with me even then. 

Aileen went up to him at once and 
gave him her hand. She was very 
simple, her appeal like a child’s for 
directness. 

‘* Sir Robert, you have already done 
much for me. I will be so bold as to 
ask you to do more. Here iss my 
lover’s life in danger. I ask you to 
save it.’’ 

‘That he may marry you?’’ 

** If God wills.’’ 

A minute passed, two minutes. He 
fought out his fight and won. 

‘* Aileen,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ before 
Heaven I fear it is too late, but what 
man can do that will I do.”’ 

He came in and shook hands with 
me. ‘‘I'll say good-bye, Montagu. 
*Tis possible I’ll see you but once more 
in this world. Yet I will do my best. 
Don’t hope too much, but don’t quite 
despair.”’ 

There was unconscious prophecy in 
his words. I was to see him but the 
once more, and then the proud, gallant 
gentleman, now so full of energy, was 
lying on his deathbed, struck out of 
life by a foul blow. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
‘(mE SHADOW FALLS.”’ 


It would appear that Sir Robert went 
direct from the prison to the club room 
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at White’s. He was observed to be 
gloomy, preoccupied, his manner not a 
little perturbed. The usual light smile 
was completely clouded under a gravity 
foreign to his nature. 

By some strange hap it chanced that 
Sir James Craven, excited with drink, 
the bile of his saturnine temper stirred 
to malignity by heavy losses at cards, 
alighted from his four-in-handat White’s 
shortly after Volney. 

To Volney then, sitting gloomily in 
his distant solitude, came Craven with 
murder in his heart and a bitter jest on 
his lips. At the other side of the table 
he found a seat and glared across at his 
rival out of a passion-contorted face. 
Sir Robert looked past him coldly, neg- 
ligently, as if he had not been there, 
and rising from his seat moved to the 
other side of the room. In the manner 
of his doing it there was something in- 
describably insulting; so it seemed to 
Topham Beauclerc, who retailed to me 
the story later. 

Craven’s evil glance followed Volney, 
rage in his bloodshot eyes. Presently 
he got to his feet and followed Sir 
Robert, still dallying no doubt with the 
fascinating temptation of fixing a quar- 
rel upon his rival and killing him. To 
do justice Volney endeavored to avoid 
an open rupture with the man. He 
appeared buried in the paper he was 
reading. 

‘* What 
abruptly. 

For answer the other laid down the 
paper, so that Sir James could pick it 
up if he chose. 

‘*T see your old rival, Montagu, is to 
dance on air to-morrow. Gad, you'll 
have it all your own way with the 
wench then,” continued Craven boister- 
ously, the liquor fast mounting to his 
head. 

Volney’s eyes grew steely. He would 
have left, but the burly, purple-faced 
baronet cut off his retreat. 

‘* Damme, will you drink with me, 
or will you play with me, Volney?” 

‘Thanks, but I never drink nor play 
at this time of the day, Sir James. If 
it will not inconvenience you to let 
me pass—”’ 

With a foolish laugh, beside himself 


news?” asked Craven 


with rage and drink, Craven flung him 
back into hischair. ‘‘ 'Sdeath, don’t be 
in sucha hurry! I want to talk to you 
about—devil take it, what is it I want 
to talk about?—Oh, yes! That pink 
and white baggage of yours. Stap me, 
the one look ravished me! Pity you let 
a slip of a lad like Montagu cut you 
out.” 

‘‘ That subject is one which we will 
not discuss, Sir James,’’ said Volney, 
quietly. ‘‘It is not to be mentioned 
in my presence.’’ 

Craven might have read a warning in 
the studied gentleness of Volney’s cold 
manner, but he was by this time far 
beyond reck. By common consent the 
eyes of every man in the room were 
turned on these two, and Craven’s van- 
ity sunned itself at holding once more 
the center of the stage. 

‘*And after the trull has gadded 
about the country with young Montagu 
in all manner of disguises ?’’ he con- 
tinued. 

‘* You lie, you hound!’’ 

Sir James sputtered in a speechless 
paroxysm of passion, found words at 
last and poured them out in a turbid 
torrent of invective. He let fall the 
word baggage again, and presently, 
growing more plain, a word that is not 
to be spoken of an honest woman. 
Volney, eyeing him disdainfully, the 
man’s coarse bulk, his purple cheeks 
and fishy eyes, played with his wine 
goblet, white fingers twisting at the 
stem; then, when the measure of the 
fellow’s offense was full, put a period 
to his foul eloquence. 

Full in the mouth the goblet struck 
him. Blood spurted from his lips, and 
a shower of broken glass shivered to 
the ground. Craven leaped across the 
table at his enemy in a blind fury; re- 
strained by the united efforts of half a 
dozen club members, thestruggling mad- 
man still foamed to get at his rival's 
throat—that rival whose disdainful eyes 
seemed to count him but a mad dog im- 
potent to bite. 

“You would not drink with me; 
you would not play with me, but, by 
God, you will have to fight with me!”’ 
he cried at last. 

‘* When you please.”’ 
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‘* Always I have hated you, wanted 
always to kill you, now I shall do it,’’ 
he screamed. 

Volney turned on his heel and beck- 
oned io Beauclerc. 

‘* Will you act for me, Topham?”’ he 
asked ; and when the other assented, 
added: ‘‘ Arrange the affair to come 
off as soon as possible. I want to 
have done with the thing at once.’’ 

They fought within the hour in the 
Field of the Forty Footsteps. The one 
was like fire, the other ice. They were 
both fine swordsmen, but there was no 
man in England could stand against 
Volney at his best, and those who were 
present have put it on record that Sir 
Robert’s skill was this day at high- 
water mark. He fought quite without 
passion, watching with cool alertness 
for his chance to kill. We are to con- 
ceive that Craven tasted the bitterness 
of death, that in the cold, passionless 
face opposite to him he read his doom, 
and that in the horrible agony of terror 
that sweated him he forgot the tradi- 
tions of his class and the training of a 
lifetime. He stumbled, and when Sir 
Robert held his hand, waiting point 
groundward with splendid carelessness 
for his opponent to rise, Craven flung 
himself forward on his knees and thrust 
low at him. The blade went home 
through the lower vitals. 

Volney stood looking at him for a 
moment with a face of infinite con- 
tempt, then sank back into the arms of 
Beauclerc. 

While the surgeon was examining 
the wound Craven stole forward guiltily 
to the outskirts of the little group which 
surrounded the wounded man. 

The eyes of Volney and his murderer 
met, those of the dying man full ofscorn. 
Craven's glance fell before that steady 
look. He muttered a hope that the 
wound was but slight; then in torture, 
burst out: ‘‘’Twasaslip. By Ileaven, 
it was, Volney! I would to God it 
were undone.”’ 

‘**'To every coward safety, and after- 
ward his evil hour,’’’ quoted Volney 
with cold disdain. 

The murderer turned away with a 
sobbing oath, mounted his horse and 
rode for the coast to begin his lifetime 
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of exile, penury and execration. 

‘*Do I get my passports?”’ 
Sir Robert of the surgeon. 

The doctor began to talk a jargon of 
medical terms, but Volney cut him 
short. 

‘*Enough! I understand,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘Get me to my rooms and 
send at once for the Prince of Wales. 
Beauclerc, may I trouble you to call on 
Cumberland and get from him an order 
to bring young Montagu to my place 
from the prison? And will you send 
my man Watkins for a lawyer? Oh, 
and one more commission—a messenger 
to beg of Miss Macleod her attendance. 
In case she demurs, make it plain te her 
that I am a dying man. Faith, Top- 
ham, you'll be glad I do not die often. 
I fear I am an unconscionable nuisance 
“an” 

Dusk was falling when Beauclerc and 
the prison guards led me to Volney’s 
bedroom. At the first glance I saw 
plainly that he was not long for this 
world. He lay propped on an attend- 
ant’s arm, the beautiful eyes serene, an 
inscrutable smile on the colorless lips. 
Beside him sat Aileen, her hand in his, 
and on the other side of the bed the 
Duke of Cumberland and Malcolm. 
When he saw me his eyes brightened. 

‘On time, Kenneth. Thanks for 
coming.’’ 

Beauclerc had told me the story, and 
I went forward with misty eyes. He 
looked at me smiling. 

‘*On my soul, 1 believe you are sorry, 
Montagu. Yes, I have my quietus. 
The fellow struck foul. My own fault! 
I always knew him for a scoundrel. 
I had him beaten; but ‘tis better so 
perhaps. After all, I shall cross the 
river before you, Kenneth.’’ Then 
abruptly to an attendant who entered 
the room: ‘‘ Has.the Prince come yet?’’ 

‘‘ But this moment, sir.’’ 

The Prince of Wales entered the 
room and Volney gave him his old 
winsome smile. 

‘‘ Hard hit, your Highness !’’ 

‘*T trust it is not so bad as they say, 
Robert.”’ 

‘* Bad or good, as one looks at it, but 
this night I go wandering into the great 
unknown. Enoughof this. I sent for 


asked 
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you, Fritz, to ask you my last favor.”’ 

The face of the stolid Dutchman was 
all broken with emotion. 

‘*”Tis yours, Robert, if the thing is 
mine to grant.’’ 

‘*T want Montagu spared. You must 
get his pardon before I die, else I shall 
not pass easy in mind. This one wrong 
I must right before the end. ’Twas I 
drove him to rebellion. You will get 
him pardoned and see to it that his 
estates are not confiscated ?’’ 

‘*T promise to do my best. 
be attended to.”’ 

** To-day ?”’ 

‘““This very hour if it can be ar- 
ranged.’’ 

** And you, Cumberland, will do your 
share !’’ 

The Duke nodded, frowning to hide 
his emotion. 

Volney fell back on the pillows. 
‘*Good! Where is the priest?’’ 

A vicar of the Church of England 
came forward to offer the usual minis- 
trations to the dying. Volney listened 
for a minute or two with closed eyes, 
then interrupted gently:— 

‘*Thank you. That will suffice. I'll 
never insult my Maker by fawning for 
pardon in the fag hour of a misspent 
life.”’ 

‘* The 
limits—’’ 

‘‘IT hopeso. That I shall know better 
than you within the space of four-and- 
twenty hours. I’m afraid you mistake 
your mission here. You came to marry 
Antony, not to bury Cesar.’’ Then, 
turning to me he said, with a flare of his 
old reckless wit: ‘‘ Any time this six 
weeks you’ve been qualifying for the 
noose. If you’re quite ready we’ll have 
the obsequies to-night.’’ 

He put Aileen’s hand in mine. The 
vicar married us, the Prince of Wales 
giving away the bride. Aileen’s pale 
face was shot with a faint flush, a splash 
of pink in either alabaster cheek. 


It shall 


mercy of God is without 


When the priest had made us man and 
wife she, who had just married me, 
leaned forward impulsively and kissed 
our former enemy on the forehead. 
The humorous gleam came back to his 
dulling eyes. 

‘Only one, Montagu. 


I daresay 


( The end.) 
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you can spare that. The rest are for a 
better man. Don’t cry, Aileen. .'Fore 
Heaven, ‘tis a good quittance for you!”’ 

He looked at the soft warmth and 
glow of her, now quickened to throb- 
bing life, drew a long breath, then 
smiled and sighed again, her lover even 
to the last. 

A long silence fell, which Sir Robert 
broke by saying with a smile: ‘‘In case 
Selwyn calls show him up. If I am still 
alive I'll want to see him, and if I’m 
dead he’ll want to see me. “Twill in- 
terest him vastly.’’ 

Once more only he spoke. 
shadow falls,’’ he said to Aileen, and 
presently dozed fitfully; so slipped grad- 
ually into the deeper sleep from which 
there is no awakening this side of the 
tomb. Thus he passed quietly to the 
great beyond, an unfearing cynic to the 
last hour of his life. 

My pardon came next day,duly signed 
and sealed, with the customary rider to 
it that I must renounce the Stuarts and 
swear allegiance to King George. Our 
cause was dead, and might as well be 
buried. Not to make long of the mat- 
ter, I took the oath without scruple. 

Six weeks after my pardon Malcolm 
Macleod and Miss Flora Macdonald 
stopped at the Grange for a short visit 
with us. They were on their way north, 
having been released without a trial. 

‘*We,three, with Captain Donald Roy 
and ’Tony Creagh, came to London to 
be hangit,” smiled Major Macleod as 
they were about to resume their jour- 
ney. ‘‘Twa—three times the rope 
tightened around the gullets of some of 
us, yet in the end we all win free. You 
and Tony have already embraced the 
other noose; Donald is in a gayen ill 
way, writing Latin verses to his lady’s 
eyes; and as for me’’—he smiled boldly 
at his companion—‘‘I ride to the land 
of heather side by side with Miss Flora 
Macdonald.” 

Here I drop the quill, for my tale is 
told. For me, life is full of many quiet 
interests and much happiness, but even 
now there grips me at times a longing 
for those mad, wild days, when death 
hung on a hair’s breadth and the glamor 
of romance beckoned the feathered foot 
of youth. 


** The 
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Wo? 


ZHEN a human catapult, in 


} leather helmets and dirt- 
smeared canvas suits, springs 
f suddenly and with terrific 
J momentum at you through a 
hole in the line, you grit your teeth and 
dive in to stop it. If you bringdown your 
man you can jump back to your place 
behind the line, with the bleachers rat- 
tling, and feel that you have done what 
was expected of you. But if you missed 
your tackle, and merely stopped the 
avalanche by rolling under it, you limp 
back to your position with just as 
many bruises and with the coaches 
yelling ‘‘ Rotten !’’ at you. After two 
steaming, aching twenty-five-minute 
halves of that sort of thing you go back 
in your ‘‘ special car’’ to the Gym and 
get acall-down from the trainer. That’s 
football. It’s pluck mostly. Without 
that no amount of mere brute muscle is 
worth anything at all. 

Tom Innis, who had played half- 
back on the second team all the season, 
had gone in for football for several rea- 
sons, one of which was that if the fel- 
lows were going to stick him in the 
class-book as ‘‘ the prettiest man in the 
class,’’ which they said they were going 
to do, he would have something to fall 
back upon to save his self-respect. 
That was the sort of thing he wanted 
the fellows to forget. Innis wasn’t 
going to his Junior Prom that year, for 
the reason that last year, when he had 
gone, the fellows had ‘‘horsed’’ him 
afterwards because all the ‘‘ Queens’’ 
wanted to dance with him. 

But he was doing some pretty tall 





thinking about himself that October 
evening as he sat on his window seat 
looking out at the twinkling campus, 
where the men were singing at the 
Fence. That was because that very 
afternoon he had come to a conclusion 
which he had been trying hard to avoid 
coming to all those last few bruising 
weeks of practice. And that was this: 
He wasn’t good enough to make the 
Varsity. He couldn’t play football 
anyway. He had been a born idiot to 
go in for the game. 

That afternoon had clinched it. They 
had put him on the second team as 
usual and he had played two halves, 
during which the ’Varsity had scored 
three times, which it was his business 
not to let them do. And then he 
had discovered one thing that stuck 
in his brain and that brought him 
around with a sickening twist every 
time he thought of it. The col- 
lege didn’t know it, but every time he 
had said ‘‘ Down !’’ in a compressed-air 
sort of a voice, way under some moun- 
tain of steaming beef, and the grand 
stands rattled when he struggled, blink- 
ing and shaking himself, out into the 
open air again, he was afraid everybody 
knew how sure he was he couldn’t 
make his distance all the time he was 
doing it. That was the trouble. He 


was scared clean down to the bot- 
tom of his boots every time he grabbed 
the ball from the scrub quarter-back 
and scooted for the hole his line men 
had made for him, and dived under and 
wriggled one foot more, while the whole 
"Varsity lit on his bad shoulder and 
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squeezed the life out of him, way down 
under that pile, with the ball digging a 
hole in his stomach. 

What was the use of trying any 
more? He was going to see the cap- 
tain, he told himself. He was through. 

All the trainer and the coaches 
wanted was to kill the second team to 
make the ’ Varsity stronger. He hated 
the Varsity. He didn’t care a little bit 
whether Yale won or not. He was sick 
of the whole business. You see, though 
he didn’t know it, he was feeling just 
then what every man feels at one time 
or another who is trying for a ’Varsity 
team and who has ‘‘ Substitute’’ and 
other things written in big letters all 
over his own opinion of himself. 

The next morning, when he pulled 
himself out of bed, he was still going 
to see the captain. He got into his 
clothes, thinking how hewould take him 
off by the Sophomore Fence, where the 
under classmen would let them alone, 
and quit the game. 

But it was noon before he saw the 
captain, and when he did meet him out- 
side of Old South Middle the ’ Varsity 
captain said, ‘‘ Come out early to-day, 
Tommy. We want to liven things up 
a bit now, you know,’’ he found him- 
self, curiously enough, saying, ‘‘ All 
right, Bob,’’ instead of ‘‘ See here, Mr. 
Townsend, that’s all right, you know, 
but I’m sick of being kicked to death 
for the ’Varsity,’’ which was some- 
thing like what he had meant to say, 
only in politer language. 

And that was why, though he didn’t 
want to, he found himself at 3 o’clock 
in the ‘‘special car,’’ where the men 
were beastly good-natured, and where 
Thacher was tousling Billy Elkins’ 
hair—‘‘ Regular girl’s trick,’’ Innis 
called it. He went out and sat on the 
rear car-step, where he could scowl at 
the landscape and talk to nobody. 

Out at the Field the grand-stands 
were filling up with men in overcoats 
and with pipes in their mouths, and 
groups of fellows in sweaters were 
kicking goals and catching punts and 
laughing and rolling on the ball as if 
they liked it. 

In front of him the ’Varsity was 
working up the side-lines on trick plays. 
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For the first time that season he didn’t 
want to watch them. He wondered 
if Elkins, the ’Varsity quarter-back, 
ever squirmed inside when the scrub 
ends flattened him out on his back when 
he was starting, with a grin on his 
court-plastered face, from a kick-off. 

But he didn’t have time to think 
much because right away the head 
coach sent the two teams into a line-up. 

He was walking out slowly from the 
bench and making up his mind to play 


-one half and then shake the practice, 


when the trainer called out from the 
middle of the field: ‘‘ Hey, Innis, you 
go stay on the bench! Osgood, you 
play left-half on second team.”’ 

Innis, with his sweater half peeled 
off, looked up in the biggest surprise he 
had ever had in college. What was 
that! Had he got it right? They 
didn’t want to play him! What! 
Why—the blood boiled up into his 
face and he stared out at the trainer 
as if he hadn’t heard him. Instead of 
being glad that they had given him a 
rest, he was mad clean through. He 
went back to the side-lines trembling 
all over. He had wanted to quit—that 
was fis business! But now—why— 
they had fired him to the bench! He 
couldn't play if he wanted to. 

He didn’t stop to think how differ- 
ently he had felt about all this five min- 
utes ago. Instead, he forgot all about 
his bad shoulder and his bruised knee 
and how he had been going to quit the 
game, and yelled ‘‘ Yea-a-a !’’ with the 
men on the grand-stands when the 
’Varsity made a touch-down after fif- 
teen minutes hammering the scrub line, 
—which a substitute on the side-lines 
ought not to do. For once in those 
long aching weeks Innis had forgotten 
how it hurt to be jammed down into 
the dirt—which was the best thing that 
had ever happened to him. Until then 
he had never understood how fine a 
thing it really is to have your head 
pounded, and your shoulder kicked, 
and your knee bruised, even if you are 
only on the second team, if you are 
doing it for the’ Varsity. He glared 
so angrily at the trainer when he 
came to get a sponge to wipe the 
sand out of the tackle’s eyes that that 
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individual, who .sees everything, and 
who had been looking for just that, 
glanced at him twice to make sure, and 
then grinned all over. 

He was feeling that way and digging 
~his heels down in the dirt to keep from 
swearing, when something happened. 
It was a very little thing as football 
goes, but it was a pretty big thing for 
Tom Innis. There came a long suc- 
cession of scrub-tackle back-plays and 
back-field plunges, at the end of which 
the perspiring, heaving lines came toa 
sagging standstill, and Osgood, the 
new scrub half-back, limped out of the 
crowd with his leg dragging. That 
was what the football reporters said. 
But what really happened was this: 
The trainer, looking over to the side- 
lines, called out quietly, ‘‘ Now, Innis! 
Let’s see what you can do!’’ 

Innis, hearing it from the bench, tore 
off his sweater on the run and jumped 
into his old place behind the scrubs 
with his face shining. He forgot every- 
thing—his bad shoulder and how he 
had wanted to be a quitter—everything 
but that one word from the trainer. 
He wasn’t a quitter any longer. The 
trainer, watching him, smiled again. 
He knew a little bit about football. 

‘‘Line up, 'Varsity—hurry it up 
there, you scrubs!’’ a coach was say- 
ing. Hewas the one that had been show- 
ing Dale the ’ Varsity tackle how to play. 
Innis heard him with his blood up. 
He wanted to play now as he had 
never wanted to before—his every nerve 
was itching to get into the muss—he 
wanted to £7// somebody. ‘‘ Now, you 
scrubs, do ’em up!’’ In front of him 
the scrub center was shoving back the 
Varsity left guard with ‘‘Say, you 
there, keep on side or I’ll put you on!”’ 
and Thacher answering, ‘‘ Play ball or 
the whole of you will go out next!”’ 
That was the stuff! Innis grinned 
when he heard it. Yesterday talk like 
that had made him tired. ‘‘ Use that 
new scrub there on Dale like the other 
one, only /arder!’’ he heard the head 
coach say to the trainer, and the trainer 
reply, ‘‘ All right, Bill, he’s good for 
gg 

The two lines were shoulder to 
shoulder, the ’Varsity bracing on their 
heels, the scrub line crouched low, 
ready to heave in and upwards with the 


snap-back. Innis, his nerves tense, 
breathing hard, bent over for the sig- 
nal. There was a nervous, breathless 
pause. The Varsity end fencing with 
the scrub tackle pushed him over. 
‘* Quit scrapping there, you fellows ’’— 
the Varsity captain was standing up, 
angrily—‘‘ You’ve got to play ball now 
or never!’’ The end jumped to his 
position again, swinging to and fro. 

‘* Ready there?’’ said the scrub cap- 
tain, laconically. 

** 89-2-5!’’—his number—the same 
old, bully, familiar call. It sent the 
blood racing through his veins, his 
heart pounding joyfully. 

There was a pause, a lightning-like 
snap of the ball, and then a sudden 
crunching, rasping creak of leather 
suits straining against each other, and 
he was flying low for the hole in the 
line, with his head down, his shoulders 
squared, boring in under a swaying, 
jamming, twisting mass of bodies, just 
as he used to, with the ball tucked 
under one arm while the scrub backs 
were pushing him in one yard farther. 

**Good work there, scrubs!’’ The 
trainer was yanking the panting quarter- 
back to his feet. Behind the ’Varsitya 
lot of coaches were shoving Dale back 
into his position, and one of them was 
saying, ‘‘ We'll keep at that placea week 
unless Dale learns how to stop it.’’ 
‘*'You could drive a horse and wagon 
through that hole that time, Dale.’’ 
** Send that scrub in there again Mike!’’ 

Smash! ‘That was the way to do it. 
Innis felt himself hurled into the gaping 
hole at tackle, where he shoved and 
strained in under Dale’s big body— 

‘*Down!’’ Two yards yet to go. 
That was playing it! 

The grand-stands were cheering— 
he could hear the rattle of men’s 
feet as he trotted back to his position. 
It was like music. Again the 
two lines crouched —the ’Varsity 
backs stood with their hands on the 
men in front of them, watching. 
‘* 89-2-5!"? He was banging through 
again, and when he got to his feet he 
was one yard nearer that chalk mark. 
He heard a man, carelessly flicking the 
ash from his cigarette, say: ‘‘ Look at 
that scrub attack, will you! ‘Too bad 
that good-looking Innis wants to spoil 
his beauty.’’ He pushed back his hair 
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and smiled at that. This was some- 
thing like. Yesterday— 

‘* We want to buck that ’Varsity the 
whole length of the Field,’’ the trainer 
was saying. ‘‘ Keep at that tackle till 
you put him out!’’ A coach was run- 
ning round behind the scrubs and 
pounding Innis on the back. Straight 
into the wedged wall Innis fought his 
way again. His shoulder hurt him, 
but he forgot that when he heard the 
head coach say, angrily, ‘‘ First down, 
four yards to go!’ 

** 89-2-5!”” 

Tired at last, his face dripping with 
perspiration, Innis took the ball on the 
run once more. Somebody ground his 
heel down on his bad shoulder and 
somebody else lit on his head, but he 
yelled ‘‘ Down!’’ with the ball where 
the trainer had told him to put it, on 
the chalk-mark. He was helped to 
his feet with his face bloody and his 
shoulder stabbing, but he yelled ‘‘ We’ve 
got ’em!’’ to the scrub quarter-back, 
even though he nearly swayed as he 
crouched for the ball. Yesterday he had 
dropped the ball on that play, and his 
arm had kept on paining. To-day, 
somehow, he did not feel it at all. 

‘* First down! Five yards to go!’’ 

The 'Varsity had to back off to take 
up their position. Way down the Field, 
Elkins, the 'Varsity quarter-back, was 
running up and calling out excitedly, 
‘* Hold 'em, you fellows—hold ’em !”’ 
Behind the ’Varsity the coaches were 
looking around to see how much 
ground they had lost, and saying that if 
Dale did not learn to meet that attack 
pretty blamed quick he'd be fired. In 
football you have to keep banging at 
weak spots till something drops. 

When Innis staggered to his feet 
after the next plunge black rings were 
dancing in front of his eyes and his arm 
hung numb and wooden. But he had 
heard the trainer say to the scrub cap- 
tain that his team had got to smash that 
‘Varsity and that Innis had got to do 
the smashing. And that made him for- 
get how his arm hurt. They wanted 
him, did they?—then why had they 
fired him in front of the whole college. 

**89-2-5!”’ 

Once again, his eyes shut, keeping 
his feet somehow, with his good arm 
warding off a lunging ‘Varsity end, 


stumbling forward headlong, jamming 
his numb shoulder into the stomach of 
aman in front of him who shot in at 
him over the head of the scrub tackle 
like a catapult, while a rush of bodies 
roared in behind him and jammed him 
forwards and under the pile—he made 
his distance. 

‘*Second down! Two yards to go!”’ 
The bleachers were a dancing maze of 
men, the side-lines were swaying with 
a long line of substitutes in sweaters. 
A roaring ‘‘ Brek-ek-ek-ek !’’ was go- 
ing up from thestands. It was his name 
they were yelling! Near him the head 
coach was saying, ‘‘ That was pretty 
good that time, Dale—but the next 
time you want to 4£7// him!’’ Innis, 
his shoulder shooting, his body aching 
in every muscle, heard it and jumped 
back to his place, his jaws set, and with 
but one thought in his reeling head. 
Let ‘em kill him! He would make 
that distance just the same. 

‘‘Down!’’ Only the trainer heard 
it, and he yanked the ’’Varsity man and 
half the scrub eleven off the pile with 
his eyes glued on one torn jersey at the 
bottom. ‘‘ Yes—you made it,” hesaid 
kindly. He had to bend over to hear 
the question. A ripping cheer started 
from the grand-stand that ended in a 
rattle of feet and a cheer again. The 
steaming, grimy ’Varsity backed off 
panting. The Varsity tackle stood on 
his own 20-yard line glaring down at 
the scrub half-back, who had bucked 
him fifteen yards, and who rolled over 
on his shoulder with his eyes closed 
and his hands clenched, but with a 
smile on his lips. 

‘‘ Hurt?’’ said the head coach, push- 
ing in through the sweating mass. 

‘*Oh, no!” said the trainer, looking 
up from the man on the ground. ‘‘ Only 
a shoulder sprain. He'll play again all 
right next week. Usual case at this 
end of the season with second-team 
men. ‘Too much nerves and too little 
confidence. I knew it yesterday, but 
I thought I’d give him a chance to find 
out for himself that he had more stuff 
in him than he thought he had. You 
see it worked.’’ 

Then he added, with his customary 
twinkle, ‘‘ Now, if you'll call out 
another man, we'll get another fifteen 
yards out of your 'Varsity.”’ 
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THE RICH BOY’S CHRISTMAS 


And now behold this sulking boy, 
His costly presents bring no joy; 
Harsh tears of anger fill his eye 
Tho’ he has all that wealth can buy. 
What profits it that he employs 

His many gifts to make a noise ? 
His playroom is so placed that he 
Can cause his folks no agony. 


MORAL : 
Mere worldly wealth does not possess 
The power of giving happiness. 
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THE POOR BOY’S CHRISTMAS. 


Observe, my child, this pretty scene, 
And note the air of pleasure keen 

. With which the widow’s orphan boy 
Toots his tin horn, his only toy. 
What need of costly gifts has he? 
The widow has nowhere to flee, 
And ample noise his horn emits 

To drive the widow into fits. 


MORAL : 
The philosophic mind can see 
The uses of adversity. 
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and revealed their wisdom in cynical 

spatterings, one to another. Two of 
them were married—though happily not to 
each other; one of them was a Bachelor and 
one of them an Ice Cold Maid. 

Down the dusty road rumbled a farmer’s 
wagon. They had seen it approaching for 
some time, for it was peddling fresh vegeta- 
bles to the homes scattered along the white 
suburban street. Now it drew up at the 
gate before them, and a sad-faced, gentle- 
eyed man, with failure and lack of energy 
written all over him, got down from the high 
seat in front and went listlessly around to 
the back of the house to see if any green peas 
or new carrots were wanted. On the high 
seat he left two fools. 

One of them wasa girl. She might have 
been fifteen. Her dresses were still short, 
and her trim ankles swung lightly to and fro, 
locked together, for she was not tall enough 
to reach the flooring of the wagon. A happy 
smile lay on her face, even when she looked 
curiously at the four wise people on the ver- 
anda. But she did not waste much of her 
eye-shine upon them. They were Old, and a 
part of the world who make laws about bed- 
time and when ‘‘ Fred must go home now’”’; 
and there was too much of that world in her 
circle of acquaintanceship already. So she 
turned her look back upon Fred—the other 
fool—and a wide, flapping straw hat she wore 
almost hid her face from the wise people, 
and Fred looked and looked into the shine, 
and his face glowed, shame-facedly. For Fred 
knew that the wise people were looking at 
them, and he had a feeling that he should 
pretend to an immunity from love in public. 
The girl knew that they were looking—and 
she wanted them to see. 

‘‘ Two young fools!’’ said the Married Wo- 
man, with a sniff. 

‘“ Yes,” said the Married Man, dryly; ‘‘ but 
they’ll recover.”’ 

‘*Oh! they’ll get over it,” agreed the Mar- 


) Sie) wise people sat upon the veranda 











ried Woman. ‘They’ll each marry some 
one else, and thank their stars ever after that 
they escaped each other.” 

The Married Man did not say anything to 
this, so the Bachelor drawled :— 

‘‘That’s what they call ‘calf love,’ isn’t 
he 

““That’s it,” said the Married Woman, 
‘and it looks like a pretty bad case.” 

‘* Even the worst cases are not fatal,’’ put 
in the Married Man. ‘‘A few plunges into 
the stream of business, and a fellow forgets 
all that moonshine. He thinks he won't, 
but—” 

Here the smiling face of the young girl 
was turned suddenly toward them, brimming 
over with pride and happiness, and the Mar- 
ried Man did not finish the sentence. 

‘I think,’’ said the Married Woman, taking 
a fresh grip of the subject, ‘‘ that twenty- five 
is young enough to choose one’s mate in 
life.’’ 

‘*If—” broke in the Bachelor, with empha- 
sis, as he looked at the Ice Cold Maid; but 
the Ice Cold Maid was watching Fred as he 
fidgeted in a nice blend of blushing embar- 
rassment and misty delirium on the high seat, 
and she said nothing. 

““Yes,” laughed the Married Woman, ‘I 
know what your ‘if’ means. But I think that 
we were not intended to go through life 
alone, and—”’ 

“ButIam not going through life alone,” 
protested the Bachelor. ‘‘ For instance, at 
the present moment I have the society of 
your husband's wife—’’ 

The Married Woman laughed coquettishly 
up at him. 

‘*Whereas,’’ he went on, ‘‘ your husband is 
having the society of his dogs and gun at this 
same moment.” 

‘** Married couples,’’ said the Married Wo- 
man, with a little touch of resentment in her 
manner, ‘‘need not be always tied together.” 

The Ice Cold Maid shivered a little and 
looked at her. ‘I agree with you,” she said. 
‘“They should never prevent each other from 
living out their individual lives.’’ 

There was a little scream on the high seat; 
for a quick movement of the waiting horse 
had threatened to upset the girl with the 
swinging feet. So she reached out quickly 
toward Fred, and he as swiftly took her hands 
in one of his, while the other arm went round 
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her waist, and in a moment she was steady 
again. But his face had gone under the flap- 
ping, hiding straw hat in the sudden confu- 
sion, and now they were both looking guilt- 
ily over at the four wise people on the shaded 
veranda. 

‘*He kissed her,’ said the Ice Cold Maid 
under her breath. 

‘** She liked it,”’ said the Bachelor. 

‘*She’s a fool!’’ pronounced the Married 
Woman. 

The hot sun splashed yellowly about the 
blushing young pair on the high seat. The 
lockedanklesswung rhythmically asthe young 
girl looked shyly at the flushed face of her 
companion, but his eyes got no farther than 
her brown hands, which lay, a fluttering 
heap, in her lap. 

‘‘Umm!’’ commented the Married Man. 
‘*T doubt if he knows what C. P. R. is selling 
for.” 

‘*He’ll know what coal costs if he keeps 
on that way,’’ added the Married Woman, 
acidly. 

‘*But he won’t keep on,”’ the Bachelor as- 
sured her. ‘By sleighing time he’ll have 
another girl.”’ 

‘* She probably has friends who will advise 
her wisely,” remarked the Ice Cold Maid, 
but her voice sounded almost as if it were re- 
gret, and not relief, that the thought brought 
her. 

‘Tf she were a daughter of mine,’’ said the 
Married Woman, emphatically, ‘‘I’d pack 
that young boy off about his business.’’ And 
her lips came together decisively. 

‘‘So would most mothers,’’ said the Ice 
Cold Maid. 

‘*T wonder what her mother is thinking of,”’ 
went or the Married Woman. 

‘‘How much the wagon-load of vegetables 
is going to bring,’’ was the Married Man’s 
opinion. 

The young fellow’s eyes had now got be- 
yond the fluttering, brown hands, and the 
pair were talking to each other in a desultory 
fashion, as if it mattered little what they 
said, so long as they could look at each other. 

‘“*I wonder what they 
are saying to each other,’ 
conjectured the Bachelor. 

‘* | wonder,” acquiesced 
the Married Woman. 

‘‘T wish they’d move 


’ 


There 
was a 
little 
scream 
on the 
high 


seat, 


on!’’ exclaimed the Married Man, impa- 
tiently, ‘“‘then we might say something to 
each other worth while.” 

‘“They both look as if it were worth 
while,’’ hazarded the Bachelor. 

‘* Yes, but it don’t affect the stock market!’’ 
snapped out the Married Man, getting up and 
walking to the end of the veranda, appar- 
ently to look idly into the orchard, but really 
to see if the vegetable man was nearly 
through bargaining at the back door. 

Just then the vegetable man came slowly 
around from behind the house with a nearly 
empty basket on his arm. Apparently, he 
had made a good sale, but it had not raised 
his spirits. The Married Man went down the 
steps and joined him as he moved along the 
path toward the gate. 

‘‘It makes him irritable to have to sit still 
for an afternoon,’’ said the Married Woman, 
condemnation and excuse in her tones, 

‘*T wonder if he hasn’t gone down to get a 
closer look at the lovers,’’ said the Bachelor. 
The Ice Cold Maid arose and went inside. 

The wagon had moved off down the street, 
the Married Man walking along with the spir- 
itless vegetable man. Now the Ice Cold Maid 
came out of the house with a hat on, and, 
bowing to the two left on the veranda, went 
in the same direction. 

‘*That is a sensible girl,’’ said the Married 
Woman. 

‘*She is what the women call ‘a sensible 
girl,’’’ admitted the Bachelor. 

‘* And the men?” 

‘*They don’t call her at all—they don’t like 
‘sensible girls.’ ”’ 
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‘* What do they like ?’’ 

** Girls.” ‘ 

‘* You don’t seem to.”’ 

‘Yes, I do. ButI like them tied up, like 
dangerous dogs. I’m afraid of being bitten.”’ 

‘*Tied up?” 

‘*To a husband.” 

a ed 

‘‘T wonder where the ‘sensible girl’ has 
gone,”’ said the Bachelor after a while. 

‘*That’s dangerous.”’ 

“e Why abd 

‘* Curiosity is akin to—conquest, which is a 
man’s notion of love.” 

‘But not a boy’s,” said the Bachelor. 
‘* His passion is to serve.”’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ 

‘*T know.” 

‘“*T believe—” 

‘‘It is better to be sceptical.’’ 

‘*That you were in love once.” 

‘‘Why put it in the past tense— 
enigmatically. 

‘*Get your hat,” said the Married Woman, 
shaking her finger at him, ‘‘and we will go 
after ‘the sensible girl.’ ”’ 

Well down the street, opposite a suburban 
ice-cream parlor, they found the wagon tied 
to a hitching-post—and empty. Looking in 
the parlor, they saw the Married Man eating 
ice-cream at a table with the two fools. The 
Ice Cold Maid stood in the store chatting 
with the young lady clerk. Their first im- 
pulse was to rap or go in, but the Bachelor 
said :— 

‘‘Let us goon. I never like to be inter- 
rupted myself when I am turning over the 
past in my mind.” 

‘* Whatever do you mean?” exclaimed the 
Married Woman; but she was willing to go 
on, for then her ‘partner in life’’ would 
have to hunt out his own clean clothes when 
he came back to the house from hunting. 

It chanced that the Married Man and the 
Ice Cold Maid walked home together after 
the wagon and its ‘‘cargo of fools’’ had 
moved on down the street. 

‘‘I knew a girl once,’’ said the Married 
Man, ‘‘who had eyes just like that little 
witch.”’ 

‘Did you?” said the Ice Cold Maid, and 
there was pity in her voice, for she knew 
that eyes never looked like that unless the 
misty shine of the love-light lay in them. 

The Married Man looked quickly at the 
Ice Cold Maid, for he had not noticed before 
that she could pity. 

‘*Did she die?’’ asked the Ice Cold Maid, 
turning toward him, and as their eyes met 
they each knew that the other knew that they 
were talking of his first sweetheart. 

‘*No,”’ he said, savagely. ‘I wasa fool. I 
went away. I did not know that love was so 


smiling 


rare a gift. I thought I was better than 
she—’’ And the growing thickness of his 
voice stopped his speech. 

** And she lived ?” 

‘* Yes. She is alive now. Married for—for 
a home, they tell me. And I never can look 
under a tree at twilight without seeing her 
eves, full of tears, as they were when I went 
away—”’ 

The Ice Cold Maid said nothing; for she 
could not. A great pity filled her throat 
and her eyes were a-swim. 

Presently the Married Man looked at her, 
and she turned her face dumbly toward his, 
and it was aged with grief. 

‘*Don’t!”’ he said. ‘I’m only getting my 
deserts. I was flushed with my success in the 
city, and—and—did not go back. Show us 
men a dollar, and we are blind fools.’’ 

‘‘And show us women,”’ burst in the Ice 
Cold Maid, ‘‘a little maxim in a little book, 
and we blindly bow down.” 

‘*You, too?” cried the Married Man, for he 
saw now that her grief was for herself. 

‘“Yes. At fifteen I would have died to give 
a boy I knew a moment’s happiness, but | 
was sent away because he was not ‘ promis- 
ing’ enough, and ‘ we were children,’ and all 
that—and I have never seen a man I could 
marry since.” 

Then they went on up the street in silence 
and turned in at the gate. 

‘*Love seems to be a reality,’’ he said, 
smiling faintly as if to cover up the memory 
of the strong feeling he had shown. 

But the Ice had come back, and she only 
looked at him. 

‘That farmer,” he went on, as if unwilling 
to come quite out of the past, ‘‘ has lost his 
wife. That's what makes ee so—’’ 

‘**Yes, I suspected that,’’ hurriedly broke 
in the Ice Cold Maid. She seemed as anxious 
to keep away from the subject as he was to skirt 
it. Then they stood irresolute for a moment 

The door banged open, and the husband of 
the Married Woman came through with a 
wrecked suspender in his hand. 

‘*Have you seen my wife ?’’ he demanded. 

‘*She was right on this veranda when I 
went down the street a few minutes ago,’’ 
said the Married Man. 

‘Well, I can’t find her anywhere,” he de- 
clared, glaring around. ‘I married that 
woman, by the Immortal, because her mother 
was so good a housekeeper—I took time to 
pick her out, too—and now I can’t even find 
needle and thread in her room to do my own 
sewing.’ And, turning back into the house, 
he banged the door behind him. 

And, two blocks away, two fools, seated on 
the high seat of a farm wagon, homeward 
bound, looked up at the noise, and then 
looked back into each other’s eyes. 





























ELLEVIEW is 
B one of those de- 
lightful little in- 
land places where the 
citizens proudly refer 
to the population as 
‘* more than one thousand! ’’ 
Where the ‘‘ Opera House”’ is 
located in the upper story of 
the ‘brick block,’’ and at 
which the arrival of a theatri- 
cal company is a social event. 
Charlie Willis, editor and 
proprietor of the Be//view Banner, a weekly 
sheet whose press more than once had been 
halted in mid-career by the sheriff and a log 
chain, sat with his heels on the pine table he 
dignified as a desk and surveyed the letter in 
his hand with glad approval. It was from the 
advance agent of the ‘‘ Butterfly Light Opera 
Company,’’ and ordered the insertion of a 
notice that the said company would play in 
Belleview for one night only on a date two 
weeks following. 

In the next room the hand press was already 
beginning to clank as the week’s edition was 
being ‘‘run off,’’ to use a phrase that ill-be- 
fitted the performance of the antiquated ma- 
chine. It would not do to miss an insertion 
of the ad. Ads. other than those of patent 
medicines, usually paid for from the stock in 
trade, were lamentably rare. Therefore Willis 
rose hastily to order the cutting out of a 
chapter of ‘‘ to-be-continued ’’ stereotype and 
the insertion of the theatrical notice. 

Instead of so doing, however, he suddenly 
sat down again and a grin of delight which 
began in his blue eyes and spread slowly over, 
his somewhat boyish face, gave token of the 
conception of some sure-to-be-successful idea. 
Unmoved he heard the press continue to clank 
out the edition. 

Pulling open the drawer of the table he ex- 
tracted a box of pale-blue note-paper and 
began to write. He wrote many notes, so 
many that he began to wonder where the 
stamps were to come from. And the most 
peculiar part of the affair was that with the 
exception of the addresses they were exact 
facsimiles :— 









‘*My DEAR MIss : May I have the ex- 
ceeding pleasure of your company to the opera 
on the night of the eighteenth? With the 
hope that you have no previous engagement, 
I am, Most sincerely, 

‘*CHARLES WILLIS.”’ 


After two hours’ work he went carefully 
through the notes; he had not missed a girl 
in the town. 

There was not a more popular young man 
in Belleview than Willis, and it was safe to 
count on nine of every ten of the invitations 
being accepted. 

The next day a basketful of pale-blue en- 
velopes was dumped into the postoffice, and 


A FEMININE TRUST 


By EMMETT CAMPBELL HALL 


the next day the editor’s lock-box failed to 
hold the notes directed in dainty feminine 
hands. Of the one hundred and six girls of 
the town, ninety-four had accepted the in- 
vitation. 

The next week’s edition of the Banner bore 
a two-page advertisement of the coming at- 
traction, and immediately the belles of the 
town were besieged with invitations. Invar- 
iably the answer was the same—‘‘ very much 
regretted, but had accepted an invitation from 
Mr. Willis.’”” That night Willis’ office re- 
sembled a highly excited primary. 

‘‘See here, Charlie,’ Jack Weston began, 
being by common consent spokesman of this 
Committee of the Whole, ‘I’ve asked every 
girl in town to go with me to the show this 
week, and every one of them has said that 
she was to go with you. Now, what in the 
name of all that is wonderful are you up to? 
You can’t go with a hundred girls, can you?” 

The Committee of the Whole unanimously 
agreed that the idea was preposterous. 

Willis puffed his corn-cob and beamed 
sweetly upon his friends. He lifted the cover 
froma shoe box filled with little pink notes. 

‘*Glad you fellows dropped in,’’ he said 
with an innocent smile. ‘‘ Been doing some 
literary work; like to know what you all 
think of it.’””, He handed one of the notes to 
Jack Weston. Jack read it aloud :— 

‘*My DEAR MISS : I regret more than 
I can express that my duties will prevent my 
keeping my engagement for the evening of 
the eighteenth. I beg, however, to substitute 
our mutual friend, Mr. ——. 

‘‘In the hope that this will be agreeable to 
you, Iam, Most sincerely ,’’ 





Jack picked up another of the notes—it was 
an exact duplicate, unaddressed, with a blank 
space and unsigned. A light of understand- 
ing broke over his face, and he gave vent to 
a howl of amusement and admiration. 

‘* Rather neat little thing, don’t you think ?”’ 
asked Willis. ‘‘Seems to me they ought to 
be worth about $2 each?’”’ 

Jack’s hand came out of his pocket and de- 
posited two silver dollars on the table. He 
whispered a name, a form was filled out, 
signed, and handed to hint, and Willis marked 
one name off the list. 

Then the crowd comprehended the transac- 
tion and Willis was almost mobbed in their 
eagerness. At last he succeeded in driving 
them into the pressroom, to be admitted one by 
one. In less than an hour the box wasempty. 

The opera of the eighteenth was an un- 
doubted success, and many young ladies were 
heard to express regret that the arduous 
nature of an editor’s duties prevented Mr. 
Willis from attending. 

As for that unprincipled young man, he 
spent the evening in writing a stirring editor- 
ial upon the evils of trusts, puffing appre- 
ciatively at his very first cigar for three weeks. 








ANK, the guide, peeped into the coffee 
H pot and then sat down on a log to 
await the boiling. 

‘“‘The queerest reptyle ever I met,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘ was upin Utah. Drifted into Whisky 
Ike’s parlor one evenin’, and feelin’ pretty 
good, shot a few holes through the ceilin’, not 
meanin noharm. Bimeby down comes a little 
feller with nothin’ on but his pants, shirt 
and spectickles and looks me over. He was 
a funny lookin’ critter, cock-eyed, long body 
and short legs, like one of them—what do you 
call them dogs, Clawed, what they bring up 
under a bureau so their legs can’t grow?”’ 

** Dachshunds.”’ 

‘“‘YVes, I reckon them’s it. His legs was 
so short that when he stood up his feet just 
touched the floor and that’s all. Pretty soon 
he says, ‘I must insist that you cease shoot- 
ing through my bedroom. It is very annoy- 
ing, and if you do so any more I will be com- 
pelled to take the law into my own hands.’ 

‘** Howso?’ I asks, curious enough. Well, 
he goes down in his pocket and fishes around 
for a spell like he had lost somethin’, and 
finally digs up a little pee wee, putty shootin’ 
weppin about the size of a cigarette and holds 
it out in front of him like a woman hists up a 
dead rat by the tgil. ‘I shall shoot back,’ 
says he, frownin.’ 

“Fora minnit I was knocked speechless, 
then I come to slowly. ‘Of all the sawed-off, 
hammered-down, nail-bitin’, death-breathin’, 
roarin’, tearin’ bullies ever I seen you are the 
wust,’ I says, and turns away. But the next 
mornin’, as I was settin’ speculatin’ on the 
hereafter, up comes this same little banty and 
hires me to take him into the hills. Come to 
find out he was a buggist, one of them 

fellers that is always stickin’ their 

noses into the private business of 
toads and reptyles to find out what 
they are doin’ when they are home 
and in the buzzums of their fam- 
ilies. Well, we outfitted in a way 
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that would make a palis dinin’-car look like a 
lunch counter and struck out, and immediate 
that feller commenced to get busy. Every 
time he would see a danged bug a crawlin’ 
along the trail he wanted to get off his cayuse 
and foller him home. Durndest fool. 

*“* About a week afterwards I seen that we 
had jumped the claim of an old grizzly. First 
I noticed where he had wallered and then 
rubbed up against a rampike and slashed it 
with his claws—settin’ his trade-mark on it 
and stakin’ out his claim to that range. I 
didn’t say nothin, but at last the dude seen it 
himself, and blame me if he didn’t know 
what it meant—never was so surprised in my 
life. He got interested at once, buzzin’ 
around here and there like a fly on a free 
lunch. Said he wanted to take a pictur of 
him with the little box he had packed on his 
back ; wanted to foller him up and take his 
fotygraf at clus range. I told him nothin’ 
would make me more happier; that I dearly 
loved to set down beside a grizzly and swap 
news with him—kind of a fad o’ mine—but 
that I always waited until a circus come 
along before gratifyin’ my hankerin’. 

***Oh, sugar! they won’t hurt you,’ he 
answered. ‘Don’t be afraid. I have read 
all about bears in books and they ain’t dan- 
gerous.’ 

““*That’s all right, too, but suppose he 
happens to be a gum chune bear?’ I[ asked. 

‘** A what?’ says he. 

*** A gum chune bear. Never heard of one? 
I am surprised that you didn’t read about 
them in your jografy. A gum chune bear is 
a grouchy old bach, or maybe a dissipinted 
old maid, what gets down on sassiety and 
longs to wipe it out. He noses around until 
he gets a big wad of spruce gum and he chaws 
on that day after day to strengthen his jaws. 
When he gets so he can chaw a crowbar off 
first shot out of the box, then he goes a-wooin’ 
trouble. Better go a little careful with this 
bear, pard. He might be a gum chune!’ 
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‘* Well, instead of scarin’ the little skeeter, 
that only made him as anxious to spy the 
brute. ‘I should dearly love ter see a gum 
chune that I might inspect his maxillaries,’ 
says he, whatever them might be. I didn’t 
say no more, but I thought if a little, half- 
growed son of a microbe like him dast stay in 
the same county with a grizzly, a full-growed 
man like yer Uncle Hank ought not to be 
afraid to walk up to one and pull his whiskers 
out. Well, we camped there, and sure enough 
a couple of days after I run into the tracks 
again, smokin’ hot, so I hops back right lively 
to camp. 

‘““The buggist was backed up against a tree 
with a pair of 
blinders on. Said 
he was examinin’ 
the hairs on the 
legs of a skeeter 
to see what tribe 
he belonged to, 
but when I told 
him I had round- 
ed up his game 
he dropped the 
inseck sudden. 
‘Where is he?’ 
asks the little 
man. 

*** About half 
a mile up the 
gully yonder. 
Better straddle 
along right 
peart, because I 
didn’t tie him 
none too fast,’ 
says I. 

“**Certain, to 
be sure, Had I 
best take my 
weppin?’ he 
says. 

““A8 yee 
please,’ says I. 
‘But I wouldn’t 
advise you to 
peck at him 
overmuch with 
it. If you ever 
hit a pore bear 
with that piece 
of ordinance, 
there wouldn't 
be enough left 
of him to pick up on the pint of a pin and 
2xamin’ through that maggifyin’ machine of 
yourn.’ But he fetches it along just the 
same and pretty soon we come to the tracks, 
which same were about the size of a wash- 
tub. The perfesser takes off his glasses and 
polishes them a bit, then cinches up his 
leather and takes to the trail. ‘Here, you 
galoot!’ I yells. ‘It don’t make no differ- 
ence to me which way we go, but if you fol- 
ler them that way long enough you will come 
to the place where your bear was borned. 
You have got the back track, pardner.’ 

‘** Ah, I see,’ said the perfesser, rubbin’ his 
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chin. ‘Mebby you are right. We'll try the 
oppersite way first.’ He turned around and 
nosed off in tother direction, him a lookin’ at 
the trail and me guardin’ the rear and lookin’ 
at everything else. Then all at once | seen 
the critter we were a-peekin’ for. His nose 
was pinted towards us, his head hangin’ low 
and swingin’ and his mouth full of the pret- 
tiest teeth ever I looked at. The fool buggist 
was bendin’ over the trail, and I reckon he 
would have run plumb into tother’s mouth 
and disappeared forevermore if I hadn’t 
ketched him by the part that was handiest 
and yanked him back. ‘There’s your blame 
chipmunk,’ saysI. ‘ Ain’t he just lovely?’ 
“*“Magnifi- 
cent. The U1- 
us horribil/us in 
his native wild. 
What a pictur 
to show Dr. Dodo 
down east!’ says 
the perfesser. 
He  uncinched 
his camery and 
commenced to 
sneak up closer, 
sayin’ soothin’ 
like, ‘so bear, 
good bear,’ as he 
perceeded. 
Pretty quick old 
Eph skinned his 
lip and com- 
menced to cuss 
and rumble 
down in his in- 
sides and I let 
out a holler. 
‘Better take 
your fotygraf 
and back-water 
strong, ‘cause 
there’s goin’ to 
be strange doins’ 
ilmost immedi- 
ite, mister,’ I 
sings, and I 
hadn’t got the 
words out of my 
mouth before he 
gives a ‘woof’ 
and comes for us 
like a steam en- 





His mouth full of the prettiest teeth ever 1 looked al. jine. I had 


been expectin’ 
the same all along and the good Lord had 
caused me to stop under a limb that I could 
just jump up and grab handy; so up I goes, 
and no sooner had I got on the grand-stand 
than the percession passed along. 

‘* First came the perfesser, and it was amaz- 
in’ to! gaze upon the way that stub-legged 
dude could stampede when he once got inter- 
ested. Under the limb he went so fast that I 
could hear him whiz, his legs goin’ like the 
drive-wheels of a locomotive on a slippery 
track. And as he went he was sayin’ to him- 
self, ‘Run, you little fool. Now you’ve done 
it, ain’t you, dang you?’ like he was sort 
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of findin’ fault with himself for somethin’. 

‘IT yanked out my 44 Army as the bear 
came snortin’ by and let him have a couple 
in the shoulder. He went heels over apper- 
tite, but was up in a second and fairly bustin’ 
his suspenders to make up for lost time. Not 
havin’ anything particular to do, I dropped 
down and trailed along after them, thinkin’ 
if I could grab the bear by the tail mebby I 
could hold him back a couple of minutes, by 
which time I figured the perfesser would be 
back in Boston. But though I straddled along 
uncommon active, seein’ as how I have got a 
spavin and a couple of ringbones, I soon seen 
I was like a mud turtle a-chasin’ a rabbit. 
Then I remembered when I was a kid at school 
I heard the teacher say that the hypother- 
moose of a somethin’ was the shortest distance 
between two pints, and bearin’ that in mind 
I cut across lots, figurin’ on headin’ them off. 

‘‘Well, I madeit and arrove furst in a clus 
finish. The little man was still goin’ as fast 
as former, puffin’ and blowin’ most tre- 
menjous. When he seen me a look of gen- 
ooine joy perched on his features, and he 
changed his course and come a-sailin’ by 
within two feet, disappearin’ with a whistlin’ 
sound. But at the same time the grizzly 
side-stepped, too, and come straight for me, 
ears laid back, mouth open, breathin’ fire. 

‘* Some fellers would have got right down 
on their benders and prayed, but I only girded 
up my loins and sayin’ ‘deliver us from evil’ 
right earnest, hopped over a tree trunk and 
skedaddled down the hill somethin’ wonder- 
ful. Next minit I hears somethin’ go ‘ pop,’ 
and takes a peep over my shoulder, and what 
do you suppose I seen? Nothin’ but old Eph 
stretched out deader’n a herrin’ and the little 
runt of a perfesser settin’ a-straddle of him 


On Thanking Your 
Hostess 
When you have gaped some ball to 


end, 
Which you could not refuse, 
In vain regrets you did not buy 
A larger pair of shoes ; 
When you have watched the 
couples spin, 
Until they spun your head, 
And wished yourself a thousand 
times 
Undressed and home in bed; 
When at the last release doth 
come— 
Oh, moment most sublime !— 
You must assure your hostess that 
Youv’e had a glorious time. 


The Reason. 


The fib is told that you may get 
Another bid next week, 

For we are told, if bored to death, 
To turn the other cheek. 
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and examinin’ his jaws. ‘Genooine silver- 
tip grizzly,’ he says when I come up. ‘ Puf- 
fick specimen.’ Then he looks up at me and 
says, ‘ Where was you goin’?’ 

‘** Nowhere much,’ saysI. ‘Just travelin’ 
around and admirin’ the scenery.’ 

‘** Must have seen a lot considerin’ the 
time you was travelin,’ he answers with a 
funny grin. 

*** Yes, quite a chunk. How did you do 
it?’ I asks, full of wonder. 

‘**Oh, I just got behind a tree and shot 
him in the eye with my weppin as he come 
along. See!’ He pinted at the kear’s eye 
with his bean shooter, and you can skin me 
and hang my pelt on the cabin wall if he 
hadn’t done it slick and clean ; somethin’ no 
mortil man ever done before or since with 
such a weppin and a bear goin’ at full jump. 
I couldn’t say a word; couldn’t even cuss— 
showin’ how bad I felt. I just set down ona 
log and weeped. 

“But that wasn’t the worst of it. That 
night he developed his pictur and the next 
day showed it to me. It was the most hair- 
raisin’ fotygraf of a grizzly a comin’ head on 
that was ever took by a human bein’. ‘That 
will tickle Dr. Dodo most to death,’ says the 
little bear-killer. 

‘¢*Pardner,’ says I, holdin’ out my hand, 
‘I hired out to you asa guide, but I can’t 
earn the money. Hereafter I will cook for 
you and wash your feet, but you are the 
guide, bear-fighter, bronco-buster and roarin’ 
bully of this outfit. When I go back to town 


I am goin’ to quit guidin’ and learn fancy 
sewin’.’’ 

Hank stirred up the pot with a pine stick. 
‘*Pull up your rockin’ cheers, fellers. 


een) 


fee’s bilin’. 
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Cof- 
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ful memoirs of the Gouverneur Morris 

who was our Ambassador to France 
during the thrilling period of 1789, will be 
startled to see his name on the outside of 
a modern novel. The novel is ‘ Aladdin 
O’Brien,’ and the author is a great-grandson 
of the Gouverneur Morris of the Memoirs. 
The story itself is 
somewhat on the lines 
of Stephen Crane’s 
work; the vivid and 
realistic descriptions 
of battle scenes and 
of the unpleasant side 
of war. Mr. Morris 
has traveled widely 
and well, and his local 
color is skilfully laid 
on; but the battle 
scenes, like those of 
Mr. Crane’s, are not 
taken from his own 
experience. They are 
but little more excit- 
ing indeed than the 
scenes and horrors 
which the ambassa- 
dor went through in 
Paris during the ter- 
ror, and the way in 
which one man de- 
scribes his actual ex- 
periences and the 
other his imaginary 
ones, forms rather an 
amusing contrast. 


AX one who has ever read the delight- 


ed 


While we are ex- 
pending so many millions of dollars to send 
missionaries to foreign countries, those same 
countries are beginning to retaliate by send- 
ing missionaries to us. The progress of 
Hinduism in the United States has been 
rather remarkable, especially as it has re- 
ceived the support or half support from nu- 
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merous Christian churches, and now at last it 
has been taken as the subject of a novel. 
‘The Little Green God,’’ by Caroline Atwater 
Mason, takes up this condition of affairs in a 
pungently satirical but rather witty way. 
There is no doubt that the author is in earnest. 
The hero is a returned missionary from India, 
who becomes so disgusted with the half- 
hearted Christianity of his own country that 
he finally gives up in despair and goes back 
to heathen India. The point of view is 
rather a new one, and certainly not unin- 
teresting. 
™0<— 


The return of Lieutenant Peary from his 
three years in the Arctic has naturally re- 
vived interest in his book, ‘‘ Northward ; Over 
the Great Ice,’ the 
account of his former 
trip, and in Mrs. 
Peary’s story for chil- 
dren, ‘‘ The Snow Ba- 
by,’’ in which she told 
of the birth and early 
days of little Marie 
Ahnighito Peary. 
Lieutenant Peary is 
now writing an article 
for the January LEs- 
LIE’S MONTHLY, on 
the animals of the 
Arctic, and intends to 
illustrate it with a 
number of photo- 
graphs taken on his 
last trip, which are 
certainly the mostsuc- 
cessful animal photo- 
graphs that have 
ever been taken in 
the Arctic. 


=—_—=—"""=s» 


Robert Barr has de- 
cided to combine once 
more the work of an 
editor with that of a 
novelist, and has 


Gouverneur Morris bought a magazine. 


This is none other than the /d/er, made fa- 
mous by Mr. Barr and Jerome K. Jerome 
years ago when the first work of authors 
like Anthony Hope and Jerome himself made 
the pages of the magazine sparkling and wel- 
come. As some one has said, ‘‘ first Mr. 
Barr left it, and then Mr. Jerome left it—and 
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then the public left it to a considerable ex- 
tent,’’ but there can be little doubt of the re- 
turn of the public after the return of Mr. 
Barr. The magazine still has a good circu- 
lation ; but, with Mr. Barr’s cleverness and 
his ‘American ’ methods, it is practically 
certain that the present circulation will be 
multiplied rapidly. 
= 


Tustus Miles Forman, the author of ‘‘ The 
Garden of 
Lies,’’ is paint- 
er as well as 
novelist, and 
studied for two 
years under 
Bouguereau at 
the Julien aZe- 
Hier in Paris. 

ve ey 
never forget,’’ 
he said once, 
‘*my first crit- 
icism from the 
great Bougue- 
reau, or the 
horrible fright 
I went through 
beforeit. The 
semi_- weekly 
visits of the 
“*maitre’’ to 
one of the big 
Parisian stu- 
dios such as 
Julien’s is an 
extremely sol- 
emn affair. 
The room will 
be as usual a veritable stock exchange of howls 
and so-called song when the attendant comes 
in with uplifted hands and a blood-curdling 
‘Ssh!’ Then there will be a sudden and 
holy calm which may last five or ten minutes 
—five or ten years to the shiv ering nouveau— 
and the master will come briskly in-—Constant 
or Jean Paul Laurens, or whoever it may be 
—bowing with great ceremony and making at 
once for the nearest easel. 

‘‘Now it chanced that my familiar devil 
had prompted me_ to 
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it did not last, for the greatest draughts- 
man in Europe put a hand on my shoulder— 
quite as if I had been an old and favorite 
student—and waved the cigar-end at my study. 

‘** 4-ah, mon vieux / said he, in that husky 
voice that so many hundreds of students know 
so well, and love so well too, ‘4-ah, mon 
vieux !’—“ mon vieux”’ to me !—‘ca c’est pas 
mal, pas mal !’ 

‘*Now I knew the thing was very ‘mal’ 
indeed, quite hopelessly so; but the greatest 
draughtsman 
in Europe said 
it wasn’t. How- 
ever, he went 
on to take it to 
pieces in his 
gentle, kindly 
way, and by 
the time he had 
finished, it had 
little to recom- 
mend it. Still, 
for some rea- 
son, I was in a 
beautiful pink 
glow of pride, 
and went home 
stepping very 
high. That is 
Bouguereau,” 
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Two more of 
the younger set 
of illustrators, 
Cc BF VU nder- 
wood and W. J. 











Hurlbut, are 





endeavoring to 
interpret the American girl type in a distinct- 
ly original way and one quite different from 
that of Gibson or Christy. Both men are 
well known for their illustrative work in the 
magazines, but they have not before given 
such definite form to their idea of the girl of 
to-day as they have done in two calendars for 
1903, for which each of them has drawn a 
series of full length figures of girls to be re- 
produced in large size. There is no danger 
that the next generation will have any lack of 
evidence of the beauty and 





set the easel for my first 
drawing near the door, 
and when the gray, stout 
little gentleman with the 
black cigar-end came in 
he made directly for me 
—that black cigar-end! I 
don’t believe he ever had 
but one, and I know he 
slept with it. It was al- 
ways going out and having 
to be relighted, and it 
never seemed either longer 
or shorter. He gesticu- 
lated beautifully with it. 
I knew my drawing was 
awful, and I think I had a 








attractivenessof the Ameri- 
can girl of the present time. 
Her reputation for charm 
is surely safe with these 
two men, for very few of 
those whoare known in the 
slang of the art depart- 
ments as ‘pretty girl’’ 
men do as good work. The 
fad for these large and 
expensive calendars is 
constantly growing. The 
cheaper grades of calen- 
dars, those costing a dollar 
or less, are generally made 
abroad and imported, but 
the expensive ones are 








touch of heart failure ; but 


DeWitt Clinton Falls. 


done in this country. 
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Mr. DeWitt Clinton Falls, the creator of 
‘The Mishaps of an Automobilist,’’ made an 
automobile tour through Belgium last year. 

‘‘ The chauffeur,’’ according to his account 
of it, ‘‘ was a most polite Belgian who spoke 
fairly good French, although Flemish was his 
native tongue. We started off in splendid 
style, but soon were ona cobble-stone road. 
After we had bounded about over it for two 
miles, the chauffeur informed us that there 
were four miles more before we should reach 
really good 
roads. The [ 
auto must have 
understood | 
French, and 





this statement 
was sufficient. 

It began at 
once to emit | 
fearful groans. | 
The chauffeur | 
shrugged his | 
shoulders, and 
said it was 
nothing. Then 
with a shriek 
the auto 
stopped. 

‘* The chauf- 
feur looked 
underneath, 
smiled, turned 
something, got 
in again and 
worked all the 
little handles, 
butnotaninch | 











did we move. [ 3 





Then the 

trouble began. Valves were opened, fearful 
odors of gasoline arose, all the various parts 
of the machine were unscrewed, and soon the 
auto was distributed over ten square feet of 
cobble-stone road. 

‘‘ Three-quarters of an hour saw everything 
together again, and with many bows we were 
invited to embark. The auto gave another 
snort, made a slight jump in the air and re- 
mained where it was. The 


“At last we started back to Ostend. Find- 
ing that it was turned towards home, the 
auto decided to move, although at a most 
dignified pace. Back in the town, the intelli- 
gence of the beast was again exhibited, al- 
though this time he did us a friendly turn. 
Without any apparent reason he started off 
by himself and rushed along the street, col- 
liding with wagons and scattering the large 
crowd that had gathered. The chauffeur tore 
after the machine, and as he checked its mad 
career was ar- 
rested by a = 
gendarme, 
while we slip- 
ped away to 
our hotel fully 
convinced that 
autos have an 
intelligence al- 
most human.”’ 
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An interest- 
ing experi- 
ment is the re- 
publication of 
a favorite vol- 
ume of nearly 
one hundred 
years ago, writ- 
ten for and 
about the 
children of the 
time and show- 
ing that child 
nature and 
child life were sta 
about the same 
then as now. 

‘The Fairchild Family’ is the best of the 
works of Mrs. Sherwood, who was one of the 
most popular English writers for children in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. It 
has to do with the times when George I. was 
on the throne and when the battle of Waterloo 
was still a recent event. 

The new edition of this old story has been 
edited, with an illuminating introduction, by 

Mary KH. Palgrave, and has 














chauffeur talked to the ma- 
chine for a time exactly as 
if it were alive, and then 
crawled underneath and lay 
prostrate for twenty minutes 
while he beat its internal ar- 
rangements with a large 
hammer. It shrieked and 
groaned in a terrible man- 
ner, and a herd of excited 
Belgian cows in a field near- 
by stampeded over the fence 
and disappeared in the dis- 
tance with their tails in the 
air. 

‘“‘The chauffeur now com- 
pletely lost his temper. He 
danced about, shaking his 
fists at the auto and calling 
it the most awful names. 








been profusely illustrated in 
a charming and appropriate 
way by Miss Rudland, show- 
ing the quaint little girls of 
the time, with long, straight 
skirts down to their ankles 
and straw bonnets burying 
their faces. 
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Mr. Arthur W. March- 
mont, author of ‘‘ Sarita the 
Carlist,’’ tells a story against 
himself of the ‘‘ snap-shot 
fiend.’’ When he wasin the 
Yosemite Valley this sum- 
mer, two lady traveling com- 
panions asked him to pose for 
the camera, an invitation he 
politely but firmly refused. 
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On the following day the party were on the 
top of Glacier Point, and Mrs. Marchmont re- 
ferred to her husband’s ability to stand on the 
brink of great heights. ‘‘ He could not stand on 
the Glacier Point,’’ said one of the ladies, and 
Mr. Marchmont stepped close to the edge. 
‘*You dare not move and lift your hat,’’ she 
added. 

‘*See!’’? exclaimed the author, turning and 
striking an attitude. 

There was an ominous click. ‘‘ Thanks. 
It will make an excellent picture—much bet- 
ter than yesterday. You shall have acopy.”’ 

It is this snap-shot that is reproduced at the 
bottom of the previous page. 
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Arthur Morrison, the author of ‘‘ The Hole 
in the Wall,’’ has had an extremely interest- 
ing and unusual career. His first employ- 
ment was as secretary of a charity fund in the 
worst of the London slums—perhaps the 
worst slum in the world. It did not take him 
long to find out that the charity dispensed by 
his organization usually got 
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‘“*Red Folk and Wild Folk” is announced 
for immediate publication and is a notable 
child’s book, with the American Indian as its 
subject. There are numerous large illustra- 
tions in colors and smaller ones in black-and- 
white by Edwin W. Deming, the well-known 
painter of Indian subjects, and the stories are 
derived from the folk-lore tales of the vari- 
ous Indian tribes of the United States as told 
to the little children by the old braves and 
squaws, and collected directly from the red 
people by Mrs. Deming. They are the stories 
of the long ago, when the animal people and 
the red people lived happily together and 
were rewarded for their good deeds or pun- 
ished for their evil ones. 

Mr. and Mrs. Deming spent much time 
camping among the Indians and living the 
lives of members of the tribes. With a pack 
outfit the artist and author went from tribe 
to tribe, painting, photographing, participat- 
ing in feasts and being — at the dances 
and religious ceremonies. They heard many 
of the tales that preserve e the history of the 

Red men and saw the records of 





into undeserving hands. He 
decided to learn about the 
lives of the ‘‘submerged tenth’”’ 
for himself, and obtained em- 
ployment in a match factory. 
He lodged in a miserable bar- 
rack, and in all respects lived 
the life of his fellow East End- 
ers. At first they were suspi- 
cious of him, but presently he 
gained admission to one and 
later to a number of the local 
clubs. In all these organiza- 
tions, whose headquarters were 
in the rear of saloons, the prin- 
cipal amusement was boxing. 
Mr. Morrison, with his quiet 
manners and rather studious |i 








their deeds in picture-writing. 
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Mr. Henry Haynie, author of 
‘Paris, Past and Present,” de- 
votes himself to sport as well 
as to literature, and is fond of 
golf, fishing, boating, etc. He 
is also a great traveler, having 
seen a good part of America, 
Europe and Africa, and he has 
crossed the Atlantic ocean no 
less than twenty-four times. 

Curious to say, Mr. Haynie 
saw his first tidal water from a 
back window of Libby Prison 
about forty years ago. A vol- 








air, w as picked out as an “‘ easy 
mark,’ ‘and was pitted against 
one of the less skilled of the local toughs. 
This man he disposed of easily, proving him- 
self a shifty boxer and a formidable hitter, 
and it was not long before the fame of ‘ ‘the 
gentleman boxer,’ as he was called, spread 
through the neighborhood. 

‘*In these clubs,’’ says Mr. Morrison, ‘I 
have boxed with many of the most notorious 
criminals and thugs in the world of crime. 
The prizes were cigars. Their memory haunts 
me still.” 

It was Mr. W. E. Henley who 
first induced Mr. Morrison to. put 
his East End experiences into 
print. This is the only book by a 
living author to which King Ed- 
ward VII. has ever referred in a 
public speech. 

Mr. Morrison is now an editor- 
ial writer on a London paper. He 
is credited with having done 
much the same work in wiping 
out London’s slums as that which 
Jacob A. Riis has done for the 
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unteer in an Illinois regiment 
of infantry, Mr. Haynie was 
wounded and captured at the battle of Stoney 
River, and was one of many hundred of Union 
soldiers who suffered in that notorious ware- 
house at Richmond. The night of his arrival 
at Libby, it was clear moonlight, and he saw 
the river James, wide and beautiful, swiftly 
rolling past the dreary walls of his loathsome 
prison. But when be looked out next morn- 
ing, lo! the mighty stream had dwindled to 
a narrow creek almost, and he was astonished. 
However, after thinking it over 
some time, it occurred to him 
that there might be such a thing 
as sea tide in the James River, and 
inquiry confirmed this belief. 
The rise and fall of that same 
tide became an only too fam- 
iliar sight during the following 
weeks. 

Mr. Haynie is a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in 
this country, and he isalso a chev- 
alier or knight in the Legion 
d’Honneur of the French Re- 








worst quarters of New York. From * Red Fi 


Ik and Wild Folk public. 
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